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PREFACE. 


TE 


In 1868, the Government of India, at the suggestion of the Royal Society of Arts, London, assigned a large sum of 
money for the purpose of obtaining casts of some of the more important sculptures of ancient India, To carry out 
this object, a part of the sum was made over to the Govyrenment of Bengal, leaving it to make its own selection of the 
subjects, which it might think were likely. to be the most interesting, and best calculated to fulfil the object of the Govern 
ment. In connexion with this grant, I suggested, in reply to an enquiry of Sir William Grey, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, that the party of modellers and moulders wliich the Government was then about to send to Orissa, should 
proceed to Bhuvanes'vara, where it would find the oldest and most interesting specimens of Hindu architectural] 
ornament, and added that it would be well to depute along with it 2 person familiar with Indian antiquarian remains, sO 
that some historical and descriptive accounts might be secured of the several monuments from which casts would be taken. 
My suggestions were approved by the Bengal Government, and 1 was directed to accompany, as archeologist, tho party 
of moulders, draftsmen and photographers which was sent down to Bhuvanes'vara in the winter of 1368-69, The follow- 
ing pages are the result of my labours in connexion with this mission. 

In prosecuting my researches I had a two-fold object in view ; in the first place to carry out the directions of the 
late Lord Canning, as laid down in his memorable resolution on the antiquities of India, that is to say, to secure “ an 
accurate description,—illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings, or photographs, and by copies of inseriptions—of such 
remains as most deserve notice, with the history of them so far as it may be traceable, and a record of the traditions that 
are retained regarding them ;”” and in the second place to notice ‘prominently such points in them as were calculated to 
throw any special light on the social history of the ages to which they referred. For this purpose, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s learned work on the “ Ancient Egyptians” has served me for a guide, I 

With a view to avoid repetitions and references to fragmentary remarks interspersed under different heads, the work 
has been divided into two parts ; the first comprising general observations on the nature and character of the objects 
noticed ; and the second, detailed descriptions of those objects ; the former embracing only those cliaracters which are com- 
mon to particular classes, and the latter the peculiarities of individual relics. Thus, in the Introduction an attempt has 
been made to put together the information available: regarding Orissa in ancient authors, reserving noticcs of particular 
localities for treatment under their respective heads ; so in the first Chapter, the history of Tndian architecture has been 
discussed without reference to the dates of the different caves and temples which constitute the principal subjects of descrip- 
tion. Tn the second Chapter I have given a brief summary of the general principles of Orissan temple architecture, apart 
from special characteristics of any particular temple. The third has for its subject sculpture and architectural ornamenta- 
tion, so far as the same can be illustrated from objects now extant. In the fourth I have attempted a sketch. ofthe social 
condition of the temple-builders of Orissa from their sculptural decorations, The fifth Chapter ‘comprises an outline of 
the history of the several systems ‘of religion which have influenced the growth of Orissan art. 

Jn the second volume, the first Chapter has been devoted to the antiquities of tho Khandagiri Hills ; the second to thc 
temples of Bhuvanes'vara ; the third to those of Puri ; the fourth to those of Konarak and Satyabadi ; and the fifth to those 
of Darpana, Jéjapur, Ati and other places of minor importance. 

Tn the course of compiling this work 1 have derived assistance from several gentlemen, to whom T wish to avail myself” 
of the present opportunity publicly to tender ny thanks. H. H, Locke, Esq. Principal of the Caleutta Schoo! of Art, has 
helped me most matcrially in a variety of ways. When I was proceeding: on my’ tour, he placed at my disposal the services 
of one of his best pupils, Annadéapraséd Bagchi, who accompanied me to Orissa, and took sketches and plans of a le 
number of interesting objects, On the return of the mission from Orissa, Mr. Locke caused drawings to be prepa” 
all the casts that had been brought to Calcutta, and allowed me free accgss to them. Most of the lithographic il’ 
of this work have been prepared by his pupils, and the labour and trouble he has undergone in superir 7 


Ne 
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exceution have been immense. Some of the illustrations could not be satisfactorily executed from the drawings and plana 
which I had brought, and he had, therefore, to get models prepared by his pupils, and finish the illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken from those models. He also placed at my disposal a series of ground plans of the Udayagiri caves which 
he had prepared for his own use, and allowed me access to his splendid collection of photographs of Orissan antiquities. 
He has been, moreover, in frequent correspondence with me regarding the text, the greater part of which he has 
read in proof with a view fully to discuss the several questions raised in it. The suggestions and hints which 
he has afforded me in course of this correspondence, have enabled me to avoid many errors and mistakes which 
would have otherwise disfigured the pages of this work. The assistance was rendered often under very trying cireum- 
stances—while labouring under ill-health, or overwhelmed with official work ; and I feel deeply grateful to him for the 
same, Jn justice to him, and to prevent misconception, I must add, however, that though I have freely consulted him in all 
matters in which I had doubts, and derived much benefit from his advice, the opinions expressed in this work are entirely 
my own, and it is possible that he may differ from at least some of them, 

The printing of most of the lithographs has heen done under the superintendence of Captain J. Waterhouse, BR. Ei, 
Assistant, Surveyor General of India, and my acknowledgements are specially due to him for the collotypes of the 
Udayagiri friezes which he very obligingly prepared for me. 

My thanks are also due to H. C. Levinge, Esq., Superintending Engineer of the Behar Irrigation Works, for a set of 
eighteen negatives, several of which have been ysed in the illustration of this work. To John Beames, Fsq., C. 8, 
Collector of Cuttack, and Joseph Armstrong Esq., C. S., Collector of Puri, I owe the originals from which the maps of 
Cuttack and Puri have been printed; and I am also cndebted to B4bu Rangaléla Banurji, Deputy Magistrate, Cuttack, 
the Honorable Kristodas Pal and Babu Pratépachandra Ghosha for much valuable assistance and information, 

Owing to my protracted indisposition, to the paucity of competent lithographers in Calcutta, and to other causes which 
it is necdless lere to recount, the publication of this work has been greatly delayed. Even now it can be brought out only 
in parts. This I regret much, though I believe that apology is unnecessary where there is no probability of complaint, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EITHER Ganes'a, the Hindu patron of wisdom, nor Sarasvat!, the goddess of learning, seems ever to havo 
paid any encouragement to history, and, Rs a consequence, Indian itorature i is almost void of all nuthentic 
historical records. Twice ten thousand volumes* even now attest the literary activity of the Indian vyotarics 
of those divinities, and almost every branch of ancient learning has had its earnest and most devoted cultivators. 
Nor are the works we allude to, bearing 2 mind their. age,.in any way wanting in value as monuments 
of antiquity, profound erudition, and superidr intelligence. In antiquity the Safihité of the Rig Veda, ns the 
earliest record of the Aryan raco extant, holds a higher ‘rank than oven, the",oldest writings of the Jewish race. 
In general excellence, the Réméyann yiclds not thé palm ‘of superiority to the Iliad of Homer. And in depth 
of knowledge and subtlety of argument the Dars'anas of India bear’ no unfavourable comparison to those of the 
greatest philosophers of ancient Groece.t ‘The Grammar .of Pénini stands unrivalled: and uniquo in its own 
line; and in astronomy, mathematics, logic and rhetoric, in romanco and legends, in law and civil polity, in medicine, 
music and dramatic composition, there is an extont of ancient literature still existing, the like of which can no where be 
met with, except perhaps in Rome and China. Yet India never produced a Xenophon or a Thucydides, and her heroes wud 
their mighty exploits, hor greatness and her early civilization, where they live, live but in song. 

Again, the Indian sages strove hard to develope a thoroughly scientific system of chronology, and many learned, 
elaborate and intricate schemes for calculating the lapse of time are to this day current to bear witness to their energy 
and ability; but thero ore yery fow ancient books which bear authentic dates, or, bearing them, givo the dates of cone” 
temporary or previous historical occurrences. 

Nor are the shortcomings of tlio written history of India supplicd by her .ancient monuments, The ravages of timo 
and of her climate, the hostility of rival sectaries and governments, and the iconoclastic zeal of Moslem fanatics, have 
swept away most of them from the faco of the earth, and the few that remain can ill tell their tale with sufficient precision 
to meet the requirements of the historian. To quote the language of Sir Thomas Browne, “ oblivion reclineth on her 
pyramids, gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erections, and turning old glories into dreams. History 
sinketh before her cloud. The traveller, as ho passeth amazingly through those deserts, asketh of her, who builded them ; 
and she mumbleth something, but what it is, he heareth not.”§ 

The prospect thus of the historian of India is far from being promising. Thero is, however, no limit to humun 
inquiry ; and much may be done by diligence and industry even in fields which-appear at first sight to be‘ gloomy and 
forbidding. Moreover, every literature, however fabulous, or mythical may be its character, has a historical value, and 
that of India cannot be an exception. Tales, traditions and romnnces, the ordinances of kings and the pandects of law- 
givers, the rituals of religion and the musings of poets, must all take.their tone and character from the state of society 
in which they are developed, and cannot but serve, imperfectly though it be, ss annals of civilization. In’'tho same 


4 Tho total number of Sanskrit works extant does not probably exceed where said, “The history of Indian philosophy is the abridged history of 
fourtcen thousand ; tlic rest are mado up of Pali, Prékrit, and Mégnadhi (Jain) the philosophy of the world.” > 
compositions. Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall estimates the number of Sanskrit ‡ The ancieut literaburo of Egypt was onco vast, but it lias long since 
works extant at ten thousand. ceased to exist. 
+ Victor Cousin, one of the greatest thinkers of tho age, has some- § Fragment on Mummies, Works, IV. 273, ed. 1886. 
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way, almost every monument or carved stone, every ornament or utensil, however rude, or monstrous or grotesque may 
be its design, bears on its fice an index to the intellectual condition of some individual or community, and may be made, 
with proper care, to yield an accoptable contribution to the cause of history, And inasmuch as such materials are by no 
moans wanting iu this country, though they lic scattered, unknown, or neglected, covered by the shroud of dead languages, 
or buried under the rubbish of ages, there is yet room for hope. From their peculiar nature, such materials may be 
expected most in isolated places, which Lave been comparatively little exposed to the tide of forcign invasion. There 
they aro least subject to external, religious, moral and social influences, and are better able to retain their original” character 
tlian in the great seats of commerce where many nutions constantly come into familiar contact, 

The Province of Orissa is a place of this description. Cut off from the rest of India by ranges of hills and inhos- 
pitable wilds on the one side, and hemmed in by the soa on the other, it enjoyed perfect immunity for & long time 
from the inroads of the Muhommodans, and even in its worst days did not suffer so much ns the rest of India. Commerce 
it had next to none, and its people lived happily and contented for ages under a national government, with every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the urts of peace, and to promote tho prosperity of their fatherland. The ancient monuments 
it contains ore, therefore, more authentic than what arc to be met with in most other parts of India, and, as such, have 
a peculiar intorest and significance for the antiquarian. The greater part of the ground is all but a terra incognita to 
oriental explorers; but few comparatively have ventured upon it, and then only upon its borders as it were, to confirm 
a foregono opinion, or indulge a momentary curiosity ; so that the important question of its archeology remains, for 
all practical purposes, unanswered to this hour.* 

Evon tho origin of its very name is involved in doubt. Unquestionably the word Orissa is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Odra-des ‘a, the country of the Odras or Udras ; but who the Odras were, remains yet to be determined. According to gram- 
marians the word Odra is derived from the root Ud “to embrace ;” but this derivation does not in any way serve to elucidate 
how the province came to bo so designated. According to somo, it is a compound of the prefix 4 (%) “ slight increase” and the 
root und St “ to soil” with the affix raka, (Tm) the d being changed to d, meaning “¢ the country of the dirty: people,” 
the Uriyus being, in the estimation of the Bengalis, unmindful of cleanliness; but the derivation, on .the face of it, 
appears so fanciful that it may be aot once rejected as an aftcr-thought, Lassen takes it to be a Prékrit form of the 
Sanskrit Uttara ¢“ north”—the northern countryt. A common ornamental plant with large bright red flowers (Hibiscus 
rosa sinensist/ is in Sanskrit named Odra, and it has been alleged that the province derives its name from the plant “¢ the 
land of hibiscus flower,” in the same way that India is called Jambudvipa “tho island of the jam fruit” from the Eugenia 
Jambolana which is said to have been at one time very widely spread over the country. I do not, howover, remember 
to have noticed the hibiscus or shoe-flower as particularly abundant in those parts of the Puri and Cuttack districts 
through which I have possed, and, though groatly: esteemed by tho Uriyis under the name of Manddra, or the representative 
on earth of the fabled pdrijdta§ of Indra’s heaven, it doos not appear to form by any means a prominent feature in the 
flora of Orissa. It is not likely, therefore, that the province shonld be named after the plant. In the Institutes of Manu 
mention is made of a tribe of men named Odras who were originally Kshatriyos,|| but who were degraded and deprived 
of tho privileges of their caste for non-observance of religious rites. They are put under the same class as the Paun- 
dras, Drividas, Kambojas (Afghan), Yovanas, S'okas (Scythians), and other aboriginal or non-Aryan races.] The 
Mababhérota, in the Harivafisa Parva, names them along with the Surshtras, Béhlikas, Madras, A’bhiras, Bhojas, 
Pindyns, Angas, Kaolingas, Tamraliptakas, Paundras, Vimichulas and the Keralas,—most, if not all, of whom were 


eee flees 


® Since the abovo was written, Dr. Hunter's invaluable work on Orissa 
haa thrown a flood of new light on the subject. With the solitary exception 
of Réjasthén in Tod's “ Annals,” no province of Indin has had the benefit 
of so able, so brilliant And so masterly an historian. 

+ Orissn heisst im Sanskrit Od'ra; so schon Mant X, 45, wo das Volk, 
wie Péund'raka (s. oben S. 140) und Dravida zu den entarteten Krieger- 
stammen gezahlt wird, zuma Zeichen, dass es damals nichté oder nur weniges 
von Brahmanischer Cultur angenommen hatte. Auch Audra, FV, Prr, p. 
192. O’d'ra ist cigentlich dor novdliche Theil, Gleichbodeutend ist Utka- 
la; 8. Trik. Q. 11 11. Das Wort bedeutet auch Lasttrager und Vogel- 
finger. O‘d'ra leite ich nb als Prakritform von Auttara, nordlich, von uttara, 
o0d’d'ara, dd'ra. Ws ist viclleicht alz Nordthoil Kalinga's zu faassen. Orissa 
ist entstanden aus O'dradéga (- de'sha gesprochen), Orde’sha, woher die 
Portugicssen Orizn, wir Orissa. Der alte Konig Meghavilbans, nennt sich 
Oberhery von Kalinga, nicht von Od'’ra, in der Inschrift in Khandgiri in 
Orisea, s, As. J, of B, VI, 1090, Hliuan Tlsang, p. 359, untersclicidet Outcha, 


von Kalinga ; N. W. von Timralipta liegt Zolonow Soufalana, der Lage 
nach an (der Suvarvarckha, doch kenne ich nicht Karan'a-Suvarn'a, goldene 
(Stadt) dor Karan'a oder Schreiber. Von da S. O, Outchid, dessen Haupt- 
stadt Tehelitalo viel Sechandol trieb, auch nach Ceylon, dann folgt Koungiutho 
mit der Hauptstadt am Meerc ; sodann S. W. eine Waldwildniss, endlich 
Kalinga. Dieses Orcssa ist sehr klein, Indische Alterthumskunde, 1. p- 
186. 

‡ Wilson takes it to be the Hibiscus mutabilis, but on no reliable 
authority, The mutubitis is not near so common in Orissa as the rosa 
sinensis, 

§ In Bengal the Erythrina indica represents the pirijata. 

|| Colebrooke, on the authority of the Jétiméla given in the Rudrs- 
Jimala Tantra, makes them degraded Brihmanus. Essays IT. 179. 

G FG FEN AE 
TCE AT: FITTAT TCT ST: | 
Manu, X v. 44. 
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either aboriginal or non-Aryan.* In the same way the Rémdyanat reckons th0m 2long with a great number of barbarous 
races, none of whom found a place within the palo of pure Bréhmanism, and it may be fairly concluded that they were 
a raco of aborigines like the Coles, Bheels, Khonds and other primitive races, and tho province was named, as supposed 
by Sterling, after its inhabitants, ‘the country of the Odra race,” If this inference bo tenable, it would afford a curious 
clue to the meaning of the second name, Utkal«, by which the province is known to Sanskrit writers. Medieval 
etymologists take it to be a compound of UZ “nbove,” or an expletive, and Xa/ “to go,” meaning “ono who travels 
with a load,” ‘a porter,” and secondarily Uriyés who are extensively employed even to (lis day as load-carriers and 
palki-bearers. The root kal also means ¢“ to sound indistinctly,” and some imagine that it has been used to indicate the 
imperfect sounds of Uriy& speech.§ Both these derivations are, however, fanciful, and we must look to other than the 
Sanskrit for the true radicals of the word under notice. Odra is by far the most extensively used term for tho Uriyés, 
and its vernacular form is Od, or Ud, both according to the rules of the Pritkrita grammar and popular usage. If this, 
as a specific tribal designation, be added to Kola, the generic name for the aborigines, we get Utkolw ¢ a kola of the Od 
or Ud class,” the sonant ¢ being required by a well-known euphonic law to change to the surd ¢; The subsequent 
conversions of Ut into wut and Kola into kala aro the results of phonetic decay, or vernacular corruption and regeneration 
of which innumerable examples may easily bo adduced, In corroboration of this derivation it may be observed that 
in Sanskrit, Utkala means a bird-catcher, & term which is peculiarly appropriate to a kola (Anglicé Cole), whether of tho 
Od or any other tribe. According to Colonel Wilford, Utkala is equal to udkala, and ‘implies the great and famous country 
of cola ;”|| it is the samo with the ¢“ Encolla” of Nonnius mentioned in his Dionysiacs.€] Dr. Hunter, in his Dissertation on the 
non-Aryan Languages of India, accepts Od to be the archetype of Odra, and then points out its previous transmutations 
through three different stages. “The specific term for man among & large section of tho Tndian aborigines is,” he 
observes, ¢ Aa or Jo, lengthening through the Visarga into hab, has, hag (har) hod (hor)? Dropping the h of the last by & 
process of cockneyism of which instances may be met with in many Indian vernaculars and notably in that of Dacca, where 
tho common people are as averso to pronounce the initial h as a London labourer, tho remnant is od “whence, Odra, Uriya, 
Urihar, Odxof,”** &c. Ho takes kala, however, to be also a modification of Ao, and if this be admitted, the question arises 
as to how the same word should occur in two such markedly different forms as wé and Kalu in the compound Utkala. 
Two diametrically opposite series of changes of one word cannot simultaneously go on in one language, and it is not 
at all likely that the result of one of them should be adopted to imply a generic idea, and that of the other the differentia. 
It seems probable, therefore, “that the Aa sories of rdtce names are independent of the Ao series; or, what is more pro- 
bable, the Bréhmanic races who first came in contact with the Coles in Upper and Central India, used it ns a generic term, 


* TFTA MGT AEG | 
HI: TET GAT FTTH FIRST: 
Ta IT HOT HTN TFC: 
Harivaiisa, v. 12, 838. 
VAT IIT A Am | 
TI OOTY ST Fre | 
Marra fafa Fifa car ॥ 
eG CCTTY ATIETATEN | 


SANTA TUSTIN MGA: N 
Mabibhirata, Sabhéparva, I p. 874. 


Again, qari wiagiga vhosts 
Mahiébhirata, I p. 850. 
+ HA FT TG Fr FFT 
Goressio's Rémiyapa, TV. 88. 


Again, AH HT GROsTN ICHAT | 
MC HIRT FEN TT TRG ARN 
TTT UAATGEA NTA TICE | 
ENTER TCG Fog AR 
TOT ay Tr airy | 
TNT FATT HATA FTA RB 
Zbid, IV. 55. 

‡ ସମ ଓ HAT: | Trikéndases'ha, II. 1 to 1. 

It is related in the Harivaiisa that Manu once offered a sacrifice to 
Mitra and Varuna, with 0 prayer for progeny, and the result was 8 beautiful 
mniden, 1g4 or Ti, who issued forth from the fire dressed in exquisite apparel, 
and adorned with a profusion of ornaments. A quarrel thereupon 


arose as to who should possess her, and it waa ultimatcly decided thot sho 
should change her sex, and alternately become a man and a woman, In her 
feminine capacity sho nbided with Budha, son of the Moon (Som), and 
becenmo the mother of Pururavas; and as a mas, under tho nama of 
Sudyumna, she lind three sons, the eldest of whom Utkala, got Orissa, tho 
second Gays became the master of GayA, and the third Vinatis'va was 
invested with the sovercignty of the Western country. It does not appear, 
however, that the aon of Sudyumna gave his name to the country. 


YH F CIR: Fr | 
GT TOGA FATTY HTC Nl 
GT GINET Cara Frau Pw! | 


fa gar HOY TI TION 
Harivafisa, Chap. 10. 


The Bhigavata Purina give this story with slight variations, and the 
Vishnu nnd Brahma Purinss sttribute tho change of sex to 3 male¢diction 
of Siva. 

§ Sterling says it means “ the famous portion,” and some of his Pandlits 
elabornted this into the region famous iu the Kali Yuga for its temples and 
Kshetras. As Rs. XV. 166. Mr, Besmes derives it from Ut“ out" and 
kala “ a strip” an “ out-lying strip,” but doubting the applicability of the 
second term, he adds “ in classical Snnskrit we have only eT feom., but the 
masculine must also havo been in nse, as is shown by numerous forms in the 
modern languages.” Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Benya, 1870, p. 193. 
Some suppose that the word Aula “ shore,” is probably ove of the components 
of Utkala, but I have nowhere een the conjecture developed. Others derive 
it from Ses (9H) and gif (Wien). 

|| Asiatic Researches IX. 72. 

& Nonni Dionys. Lib. XXV1, 26, 244, apud Wilford. 

#* Comparative Dictionary, &c., 24. 
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and when they met the Ods in Orissa, named #h&%; as a separate tribe of the Colos—*“ the Od Coles.” This is a question, 
however, which ଓଃ not call for any lengthened discussion in this place. It is enough for our purpose here that Od is 

‘.generally supposed to be a tribal designation, and, what is of greater importance, that this supposition is not & mere 
conjecture, but is fully borne out by tangible living evidence. In many parts of Orissa and particularly in the par- 
gannah of Khurdé there exists to this day a race of agriculturists or chdsds who profess to be Hindus, and are in 
no way different in their physical characteristics from the general population, but who are shunned by: all their neighbours as 
degraded beings, and obliged to live by themselves in separate communities, having their own. separate Brahman priests, 
and Ppeculiur customs, and social observances. Although chésés by name, they are looked down upon as the lowest of the low, 
even by the fis and other castes who, according to the Paurdnic gradation, should themselves be lower. These men, 
like the tallen Moslim population of Bengal, or the oppressed Bhumiyas of Clutid-Nagpur, consider themselves the real 
proprietors of the soil, and have a clear impression that the RAajés of Orissa were mere usurpers of a country which once belong 
ed to them; and Suaralédésa, a medizeval Uriyé poct, supports their pretension in his translation of the Mahébhtdrata by 
“describing Orissa as the kingdom of the Ods, Od vdshtr4.* An equivalent term, Od Mandala, is also of common occurrence 
in old ballads. These Ods cultivate sugarcane, and curry burthens on bullocks, which no other Uriyas, particularly those 
living south of the Brilmanf river, can do without losing their caste. Among the Mfhintis and other Uriya tribes, the 
wonten throw off their brass A/idrus or bracclots, os soon as they can afford to purchase ornaments of more precious metals, 
but the wives of these agriculturists, whether rich or poor, are all required to wear them as long as their husbands are 
living, in the same way os Bengali women wear an iron bracelet, or a bit of iron twined round with a pieco of gold 
wire, during the life time of their husbands. On occasions of public feasts, I understand from Babu Chandras'ckhara 
BAanurji, for a long time Deputy Colleetor of Cuttack, these people observo peculiar customs unknown to their neigh 
bours. They spread a lurge mat mude of the root of the dent or khaskhas, and heap thereon a quantity of a kind 
of baked rice called /wurum. Everybody present, whether rich or poor, great or low, must sit around this heap, and 
cat & handful of it before partaking of any other food. Although Hindus by profession they lave no caste distinction, 
and the four different tribes into which they are divided intermarry without offence. These tribes arc severally known 
as, 1st duhi-kulasd, owners of the curd-jar, or men ho roar cattle and sell curds; 2nd, pendékalasd, keepers of gruel jar, or 
men who live on gour gruol ; 3rd, s'karalechhd, or swine-herds ; and 4¢?/, Benatiyd, or dwellers in khaskhos bushes; but their 
common designation is Od or Od-chds«, and we cannot but accept them as the remnants of the original inhabitants who gave 
their name to the province. 

The prevalence of the Od race in Khurd#, and the prominent position which that district occupies in the history of 
Orissa, suggest the idea of its having been at one time tho capital of the Od dominion. But how far that dominion 
‘extended, it is impossible now satisfactorily to determine. According to Sterling, “the original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe was limited by the Rishikulyé river on the south, and the Kansbans on the north ;” that is the delta of the 
Mahanadi with a small areca round about it. I cannot ascertain the uwuthority on which he hus given this boundary; but 
there is no reason to doubt that it is the most probable conjecture. ‘This limit, however, was soon exceeded, and the 
dominion of the Odra RéjAs in its palmiest days extended very largely, both towards the north and the south, and to some 
extent also towards the west, thouglt not so extensively. Traces are not wanting to shew that during the ascendancy 
of the Gtangévafisa princes, their kingdom embraced Gour on the one side, and the whole, or at least a part, of Karnéta 
on the other; though the epithets “lord of nine millions” and ¢ sovercign of Gour and Karnéita” which their descendants 
invariably assumed were, of course, empty titles, very much like “the king of France” in the coins and medals of 
George the Second and some of + his predecessors,†* emblematic of some success in war, or temporary possession, but 
expressive of no permanent sovereignty. Certain it is, however, that for a long time ‘“thoir dominion extended from a line 
drayn from Trivenf Ghat above Hugli, through Bishenpur to the frontier of PAtkum on the north, and to tho Godavari on 
the ‘south ; ond from the Hugli river and the sea on the coast to a line carried from Singbhum to Soncpur, skirting Gangpur, 
Samblalpur ond its dependencies, through Bastér to Jayapur and the GodAvari.”} According to the Ain i Akbari, Orissa, two 
centuries ago, comprised the five “ sircars’ or districts of Jelasir, Bhadrack, Cuttack, Kallendrapat and Rajmahindri.§ 


* ଅହ ଜନ STS (GAT) Ms, GF AIPTICA, Geofcoraa {5A Bm 


at hse Furs Am Harari aly Al, STE ay Agen ws oa 
+ Gronarvs IT. D. Gi. Maso. Bur. Fe. e1. Hib. REx. FiD. DEF. 


‡ Asiatic Researches, XY. p. 164. 
§ Gladwin's ‘Ain $ Albari, 11. 192. dJellssor contdined 28 maohnls, 


Bhadrak 7, Cuttack 21, Kallendropst 27, nnd Iajmahendri, 16. I am 


indebted to Mr. Blochmann for the following names of the different mehals. 
Smran Jaiursan 1. Bénsdihé, known as Huftchaur—2, Pipli, (on the 
Subarnarekh4).—3. Balishéhi, (south of Hijli]. —4. Béttokst [or Balltoht— 
a corruption, it seems of Biélikothi.]—5, Biripaddd, near Biandmandi on the 
Subarnarckh& in Bhilaurachaur.—G. Blogréi, has a strong fort—7. Bugri, or 
Bugdi. In North Medaiptr; it borders on Hujgli District.—8. Beazdr.— 
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The first, however, included Midnapur, Mahakaunghat, and Narainpur, and the province of Orissa, therefore, may be said to have 
extended from Midnapur to Réj-mahendri. According to Sterling, “ at the opening of Muhammad Taki Khan’s administra- 
tion, A. D. 1726, who governed as the Naib or Deputy of the Nazim of the three provintes, the most authentic revenue 
records oxhibit the Subah of Orissa as extending from a place called Ridhé Dewal, seven coss beyond the town of Midna- 
pur, to Tik4li Raghunathpur, one of the estates in or near the Mahendramali range of hills in Ganjam, & computed 
distance of 176 coss; and on the west from False Point to the Bermul Pass, reckoned at coss eighty-five.”* Tts northern limit 
was, however, never well scttled; it advanced or receded according as the Muhommadun subahdérs of Bengal proved 
weak or powerful, and the success of border warfare told in favour of tho Uriyas or their neighbours. A little before 
the time when the East India Company assumed the Dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the northern boundary 
of tho last named province was the south of the Rupaniriyan River, and that was probably its extreme limit to the 
north; for it is np to that line that the Uriya dialect was always current, until pressed back to the bank of the 
Subamrnarekha when Midnapur was transferred to the Commissionership of Burdwan. Its southern boundary was, like- 
wise, never permanently fixed, and oscillated between the Chilk4é lake and the banks of the Godiivari. But it seems 
never to have boen reduced to shorter limits than the Subarnarekh4 River on tho one side, and the Chilk& Lake on the other. 
“ Certain it is,” says Mr. Sutton, “that within these limits, at the present day, the Uriy& language is spoken in its 
greatest purity, and Uriy4 manners and customs, weights and measures, everywhere prevail; while to the north of these 
limits, the Bengali accent and terminations to some nouns and verbs are current, just as on the south of Glanjam, the 
Uriyés vary their pronunciation of certain words after the fashion of the Telingas or Telegis.” + 

It is impossible now to determine when Orissa first came to be known to the Aryan Indians. Its namo does not 
occur in the hymns of the Rig Veda. But the province was not then altogether unknown. It then formed, as it did for 
cénturies afterwards, & part of ‘the great maritime province, including the Deltas of tho Mahénadi and the Godavari, of 
Kalinga, the name of which occurs in connexion with the origin of the sage Kuokshivat, who was the son of 
Dirghatamas by the wife of the king of Kalinga. Panini is also silent about both Utkala and Odradesa. In the 
Riméiyana, os already shewn, the Odras, as a race, are mentioned, and the name of their country is likewise given as 
distinct from that of the race. The Mahébhtrata, in the ‘same way, not only names the race, and in the Sabhé Parva 
describes a present of ivory given by one of its kings to the Pandus, but also alludes to: the designation of his 
country. But it does not seem to have been, at the time, held in any great estimation; it was described as a wild 
place, and its people barbarians ignorant of the rituals of the Vedas. In the middle of the third century before 
Christ, the country had risen to considerable importance; and As'oka, Emperor of India, deemed it desirable to publish 
edicts among its inhabitants, and to inscribe them on the scarps of its hills.§ But neither in his records, nor in the 
minor PA4li inscriptions in the caves of Khandagiri is there any mention made of either Odra or Utkala. Buddhism, 
at that timo, was on tho ascendant in the place, and & great number of monasteries and tomples were erected to supply 
tho religious wants of the people. The country was, then and for some time previously, included under the generit, 
title of Kalinga or the coast country, the kings of which were Buddhists, and caused several of the caves to be excavated. ~ 


9. Bébhanbhuim [or Bahmanbhim), in Medniptr, borders on the Hugli Dis- 
triet—10. Tallisk, or Balliah (?), with the town of Jalesar, The first 
name has not yet been identified by” me—1l. Tumbdlak, Tamlak.—12. 
Turki, near Jalesar.—18. Dawar shorbhiim, vulgo Birah—l4. Remnd, 
4 miles west of Balasore—15. ARait, near the frontier [N. E.]. of Oris. 
Not identified. Mentioned in Stewart, pp, 99, 100.—16. Raipur. Now in 
Parilis—17. Sibang. Now Mednipidr District.—18. Siydré. Still a 
parganah in Mednipdr.—19. Késijoré. Still in Medniptir.—20. Kharak- 
pir. Still in Mednipir.—21. Keddrkhand, Still a pargaosh in Medniptir. 
—292, Kardt, Btill a parganah jn Mednfpiir.—28. Gagndpiir. Still a 
parganah in Medntpir.—24. Kroht. Gladwin's Kerowly, Not identified.— 
25, Miljhatt4,, Still s pargansh in Mednipir.—26. Medniptr.—27. Ma- 
hdkdnghdt, or Qutbpir. The first name is not known. Qutbpir lies in 
Parganah Shéhpir.—28, Naréinptir, or Khanddr, Medniptr, South. 
I1—Smka’t BmMaDRAK. 

1. Baris. Not identified.—2. Jughjurt, A large place in the southern- 
most comer of the Nilgiri State.—8. Haweli Bhadrak with fort Dhémna- 
gar. Known—4. Swuhnso. A large Parganah east of Bhadrak.—5. Kéimén. 
Still a parganah. It is called Kil'ah KA4ima.—6. Kado. Not identified.— 
7. Mazkirin, 4. 6., petty zamindiéries, &oc, 

TIL—SmrgA'n Kayix. 
1. AZ. Now called Kil'sh A, “ Kills Aul."—2. Askoh. Not identi- 


2 


fied —B. Athgarh, Now as tributary hill state—4 Prabdik'h, Now 
“ Piérabdifi, in Piri, S. E—5. Pachhimdik’h. Now Pachhimdiii, in 
Piri, S. E.—6, Bahér. Not identified.—7 Basit Dewarmdr ?—§, Burang. 
Js this Stirling's Roreng ? (p. 187) a misprint, R. for B. P—g. Bhijnagar. 
Bhanjnagar P—10. Banjit.” Not identified.—11, Prasuttam. This is Piri. 
—12. Ohaubiskof.—South of Puiri—13. Jesh, or Jéjpir, The MSS, have 
= jash. Ts this a mistake for > jushn = Jajnapdr, ung P—14, 
Dak'hin Dikh—16. Serdn. Now Serien in Puri—lG. Shergarh, in Pliri— 
17. Kofdes. Tn Piért.—18, Kafak Bandras. Cuttack—19, Khatrah. Not 
identified.—20, Mdnikpafan, 8. of Chaobiskot. 
SrmgA’a KALINGA DanNpra‘r. 
(No names specified.) 
# Dandpit" being given, “ Sirkér” is superfluous. 
Smka’r RaAJMAHINDRAH. 
(No names specified.) 

The last two Sirkérs belonged to “ Golkonda.” 

# As. Res. XV. p. 165. 

† Orissa and ita Evangelization, p. 16. Vide passim, Laséeo's Zn- 
discha Alterthumsbwnde, Vol. 1. p. 183 and Dr. Hunter's Orissa, L. p. 171, 

£ Moller’s Sanskrit Litersture, p, 57. | 

§ The inscriptions will be noticed in their proper places under the 
head of Khandagiri. 
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At that time, and probably from an earlier period in the history of India, the shores of the peninsula were divided into three parts ; 
first the Malabar coast; 2nd, the Choramandala or the Coromandel const; and 8rd, Kalinga or the Bengal coast. The last was 
again subdivided, according to Pliny, into three regions, viz., Colingo, Modocolingo (Madhya-Kalinga) and Macco-colingo 
(Maga-kalinga). Thedfirst extended from Ganjam or lower down to-the Ganges, and was probably the locale of Mount Maleus 
and the Orites.* The second, says Pliny, is a very large island in the Ganges : it included no doubt the whole of the Gangetic 
estuary «from the mouth of the Bhégirathi to that of the Padma, opposite Sandip. The Mast was’ meant for the eastern, 
coast from Sandip to Arracan, most probably the ¢“ golden Chersone3e” of the Grecian writers and the Suwanna-bhumi of the 
Burmese. This sub-division of Kalinga has, however, long since become obsolete, and the name itself has been confined. to the 
tract of country lying between Cuttack ‘and Madras—a tract “which, in Muhammadan works and modern maps, is variously 
designated as the Northern Circars or Telingén4.+ Thus, we find it described in one of the Tantrast as lying between 
Jagannéth and the Krishna river; and in the Raghuvaiisa it is said to have been situated to the south of Utkala. The Tantra. 
in question makes Telingéna begin from Jagannéth on the east, Juganndthdt purvabhdgdt, which shows.that at least a considerable 
portion of Cuttack was at its time included within Kalinga, and the date of the work cannot be older than the seventh cen- 
tory of the Christian era. Colebrooke places Kalinga on the banks of the Godavari, but says nothing as to how far it extended 
to the north.‡} ;, 

Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythrean Sea does not extend to beyond Cape Comorin, but in the Sequel to it, there is an 
account given of the navigation of the Bay of Bengal along the coast to Arracan, No montion is made in it of Utkala, 
Kalinga or Odra-des'a. It is said, however, that proceeding “from Maosalia,” modern Masulipatam, where a groat quantity 
of the finest muslin is prepared, “the course lies eastward, across a bay, to Désarén& where the ivory is procured of that species 
called Bésard,” and then passing in a northerly direction by the country of & number of barbarous tribes “ the course turns 
again to the east, and sailing with the coast on the left, and the sea on the right, you arrive at the Ganges and the extremity 
of the continent towards the east called Khrust [or the Golden Chersonese].”§ 

The Désérén8 of this extract Dr. Vincent supposes, and very reasonably, to be no other than the coast of Orissa stretching from 
Masulipatam to Balasore, and it is remarkable that the article for which it is noted is the same for which the Mahabharata gives it 
credit, namely, ivory, which was the most acceptable present which the king of the Odras could take to the PAndu sovereign.|| Ac- 
cording to Wilford, however, the Désarén& of Arrian was formed of “¢ ten forest cantons” —das ‘a aranya—comprising the modern 
district of Chutia Négpur, He says Ptolemy considers the Cocila and Bréhmanf rivers as onc, which he calls Adamas or diamond 
river, and to the Muhdnadi he gives the name of Dosaron. Ho is, however, mistaken; the Mahdnadi is the diamond river, and his; 
Dosaron consists of the united streams of the Brahmant{ and the Cocila.”¢] Professor Wilson goes further, and places it in the 
Chatisgarh district on the strength of a passage in the Meghadicte, which describes the wild tribe of the Dasrnas as dwelling 
to the north of the Vindhyan chain in the way of the Messenger cloud from Rémgiri to Kuilas'a.** On the one hand, this 
identification carries a country avowedly on the sea coost too far inland; on the other, if Désarén8d be the Greek corruption 
of the Das‘Aarna of the Vishpu Purina, the authority of the Meghadtita cannot be ‘for a moment questioned, It is true that in 
geographical accuracy the Sequel is inferior to the first portion of the Periplus, and probably it was written from information 
received by Arrion from native mariners of Southern, or Western, India ; still it is difficult to believe that he was so far misled 
as to leave tlie Orissa coast, which wes then in a highly flourishing condition, and had extensive intercourse with the people 
of Southern Indian, altogether out of view, and to notice 2 district which never rose to any great celebrity, and was over 
two hundred miles away from the coast. The difficulty, however, may be met by supposing that Arrian alluded to the river Do- 


saron of Ptolemy—the Mahénadi—and not to the savage tribe named in the Vishnu Purana. The commentators of the Meghadtita 
derive Das ‘4rna from Das'a “ten,” rina “a citadel,” the district of ten citadels ;†+ and of citadels or little gharis there is no 
“lack in the southern parts of Orissa. If we accept Wilford’s derivation of *‘ten forests,” still it would not be necessary to 
proceed so far as Chutia Nagpur in search of them, The Sundarban which flourishes from a little above Kenérak to Balasore 
affords as extensive a range of forest land as any to be met with in the wildest part of Sirgujah, and to it the name of Das‘aranya 
may be applied with every propriety. 


# In Indi gente Oretum, mons est Maleus nomine. Pliny. Hist. Nat, || Wilson's Vishnu Purana, p. 180. 
E76, + As. Researches, XIV. p. 405. 
+ ATTA SMT wrote far | ## Lo! where awhile the Swans reluctant cower; 
NS CRAIC: | Das'érni’s fields await the coming shower. 
Saktisangama Tantra. Wilson's Meghadita, p. 80. 
$ Essays IT. 179. ++ “ The people of the ten forts subsequently multiplied to thirty-six, such 
§ Vincent's Periplus of the Eryihrean Sea, 11. p. 476. being the import of Chatisgurh, which seems to be the site of Das‘Arya." Wilson. 
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The “ivory” mentioned in the extract is supposed by Dr, Vincent to refer to the horn of the rhinoceros. The 
words in the original are “aegurra rov Neyopevoy Buoapy,” and the true import of the sentence depends upon thes word Bisar®. 
Now, if Jos be taken for a bull or a bovine animal, and aré a corruption of the Sanskrit aranya, the result will be the Arnd-gao 
or gour, Bos gourus, the enormous horns of which would no doubt be an object of great curiosity and in every way 
worthy of notice in a book of travels, or of presentation to a sovereign in a distant country. Dr. Taylor supposes the 
Bosard to mean the Bos indicus, or the buffalo ;* but as that animal was, in the time of the! Mahibhérata, as it is now, very 
common all over India, its horns could not have been of such values as to be an acceptable present to Yudhishthira. The 
range of the gour, on the other hand, was probably confined to the western parts of Orissa, extending little beyond Chutia 
Négpur, and its horns may therefore bo supposed to have been a rarity at Delhi. It is possible, however, that the Mahébhfirata 
alluded to real ivory, which was then, as it is now, abundant in Orissa, and Arrian referred to it, or to some product of an animal 
of elephantine proportions, but of bovine character. Rhinoceroses were abundant in northern India even down to the time of 
Baber Shab, and could not have been a rarity during the reign of the Pandus. 

Little is to be met with about Orissa in the Sanskrit literature of the first four or five centuries of the Christian era. 
In the Raghuvaris'z, Kalidésa makes Raghu cross the Kapis4a river by a bridge of elephants, and then proceed to Kalinga 
under the guidance of a king of the Odras.y Tn the charming drama of the Ratn&valf, a work of a later age, we find a princess 
of Ceylon wrecked on the Orissa const; but there is no description of the place given in it, and even doubts may be entertained 
as to whether the poet intended to allude to Orissa or to Kalinga further down. 

In the Vrihat Sarihité of Varahamihira, & work of the middle of the sixth century, repeated mention is made of Orissa 
in connexion with the effect of eclipses under particular conjunctions; thus it is said “tho Panchélas, Kialingas, Surasenas, 
Kambojas, Odras, Kiratas, as well as men who follow the-profession of arms, or work by fire (smiths), suffer from illness if 
an eclipse takes placo when the sun or moon is in Arics.”} Again, *“ an eclipse in the month of Chaitra causes distress to 
pointers, writers, and singers, to men who live by their beanty, to Vaidic scholars, gold merchants, the Paundras, Odras, 
Kekayas, and Asmakas ; in that year the lord of the immortals distributes rain unequally.”§ 

Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller of the 4th century, seems not to have visited Orissa. After hia peregrination in Behar and 
Bengal, he started for Ceylon from Tamralipta on the mouth of the Rupandréyana ; but Hiouen Thsang, two centuries after him, 
closely following his route, arrived at Tan-mo-li-ti, the Tamralipti of the Hindus and the Tamalites of classical writers, modern 
Tamluk,|| at a time when that town contained a dozen Buddhist convents and ton thousand monks, It had several memorial 
stupas, one of which was 200 feet high, and was said to have been built by As6ka. The district in which it was situated 
bore the same name, and measured about 250 miles in circumference. After a short sojourn there, he proposed to go to Ceylon. 
tt Wishing to start, he met an Indian monk of the south, who gave him the following advice: ¢ In going to the kingdom of 
the Lion (Sifihala) it is not necessary to undergo a long sea voyage during which the winds are contrary, the currents 
impetuous, and the Yo-fcha (Yukshas “ demons”) expose oné to a thousand dangers. It would be better for him to start 
from & south-east point of Southern India: Even though 
you may be obliged to ascend mountains and traverse valleys, you will accomplish your trip in safety. At the same time you 


by that way he may arrive by water in the space of three days. 


will have an opportunity of visiting the sacred monuments of Ou-tehdé (Oudra—Orissa) and other kingdoms.’ 

‘The pilgrim, thereupon, proceeded to the south-west, and arrived at the kingdom of Ou-te/d (Ouda). There area hundred 
monasteries containing nearly ten thousand monks, who study the law of the Great Translation. There are also many heretics 
who frequent the temples of the Devas, (Devélayas). The followers of error and of the truth live pell-mell. There may be seen 


Burdwan where there are Aatill somo remains of the Paundros in the bestard 
Hindu Pins. The Tamraliptakas accordingly should occupy the whole of the 
Howra district and undeterminate portions of Hugli, Midnapur and Burdwan 
districts. ‘The dominion of the latter in the time of the Chinese traveller 
comprised an area “a environ de quatorze & quinze cents li de tour.” “* Ce 
royaume est situé sur uns baie, et l'on y va par eau ct par térre. On y trouve en 


® Journal As. Soc. XVT, p. 10. 
+ w Mar sfant Saiafecxsgh: | 
yer fa mfg TTT CET 
Raghuvafniss, TY. 8. 88, 
‡ TUT -IC8 Tt ITNT CTT: | 
afm 4 Sana Farrar Rg 


Kern's Vrihat Sanhité, p. 29. 
§ ଙ୍ଖ A Fra ETT rT FCT | 
SG SIMA AIM TN: GN PAP 4 

Tbid. p. 86. 
| The directions given by Hiouen Thsang are not very precise; but there 
is no reason to doubt the identification of Tan-mo-li-ti with modern Tamluk. 
The Mabsbhérata and the Purénas describe the Tamraliptakas as an aboriginal 
tribe, living to the south of the Paupdras, and they on their turn lived to the 
‘south of Chémpé or Bhigalpur, and Bhima encountered them in this order. 
This arrangement would make the Paundras occupy Birabhim and parts of 


quantité des marchandises rares et précieuses. C'est pourquoi les habitants de 
cc royaume sont en général riches et opulents.” In referring to such a tract, the 
bearings and distances must vary considerably according as the boundary of the 
province or its capital is intended. The capital, which, in the tims of Hiouen 
Thsang, had a circumference of 10 lis, was situated on the sea shore—“ sur les 
bords de la mer,” and bearing in mind how land has accreted near the mouth 
of the Hugli, it would not be presumptuous to suppose that Tamluk formerly 
was on the sea-board. Indeed it may be with some plausibility questioned if 
the site of Tamluk was dry land eloven hundred years ago. 


¢ St. Julien’s Hiouen Thsang, p. 183. 
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a dozen stupas built by the king Wou-yeou (Asoka) on which are oftentimes refulgent the most extraordinary prodigies.”* Hiouen 
Thsang’s biographer; Hoei-li, says.little of Orissa beyond } Hiouen Thsang's having there met a doctor of the Little Translation, 
named Pradjnngupta, who had written a treatise in 700 Verses on the doetrine he followed, and of his having refuted him in a 
treatise of 1000 verses whicln he wrote for .the purpose. But Hiouen Thsang hinmiself, in his journal, the Siyuki 
(lib. x. p. 10); supp Bon the following description of the province: ¢“ Ou-tch4 (Ouda, Odra, Orissa, East India). This 
‘kingdom is seven thousand lis (1150 miles) in circuit; the “circumference of the, capital is 20 lis=— 8} miles. The 
soil is rich and fertile, and the cereals are produced {in abundance.” In general, the fruits are much larger than those of other 
kingdoms; it is very difficult to enumerate all the rare plants and the remarkable flowers that one sees there. One Hees at 

. all times a sweet colour. The people are in their manner ferocious, of tall stature, and of black complexion.+ Their langunge 
is pure and harmonious; and differs altogether from that of central India, They devote themselves to the study of the Little 

* Translation with;much and indefatigable ardour according to the law of .Buddlia. There aré & hundred monasteries, and one 
may count nearly ten thousand monks, all of whom study thé doctrine of the Great Translation (Mahéyéna). ‘Fhere.are 
fifty templos of the gods. The-heretics live pell-meH4 with the orthodox.”+† 

“The authorities quoted above clearly shew that Orissa was well known to the Indian Aryansfrom a very early period, but 
only as the abode of a primitive, non-Aryan,, or a fallen, race. It had no reputation for sanctity, and never was thought of as 
a holy place of pilgrimage for the Hindus.* It was first selected by the Buddhists as a very promising field for their operations, 
for the aboriginal rnces of India daubtless offered to them, as they have since proved to others, better and more pliant subjects 
for proselytism than the Aryons, aud As'oka gave it great importance by recording his edicts and building temples in different’ 
parts of it. 
position which ‘Buddhism: bad attained in the country, and it would not be unreasonable to suppose that for some time after- 
wards the bulk of the people professed the faith of S'ékya Sifiha. It would, from the above, follow that the people belonged to & 
non-Arysn race ; but'the vernacular character of the language of As/oka's edicts would imply that tho population for whom they 
were designed, were of Aryan extraction. This difficulty may be explained away, either by supposing that at the time in ques- 
tion, Aryan colonists had so extensively mixed with the Ods as to give the wholo an Aryan character, or that the ancient 
Pali was not the vernacular of Orissa. The last supposition seems the most probable, as the Pali of the edicts, though vernacular 
in appearance, is all but identically the same in Tirhut, Delhi, Gruzerat, and Peshiwar, the only difference noticeablo being 

7 confined to the spelling of a few words, such as 1é4¢ for r4)d, whilst it is impossible for the spoken language of such diverse and 
distant places, though proceeding from a common source, to retain its unity in the mouths of different nationalities and under 
dissimilar physical conditions. The Prékrits of thetime of Vikramaditya, which are nothing but advanced stages of the vernaculars 

* which had resulted from the disintegration of the original Sanskrit, show very marked differences in spelling and construction, 
and the same may be expected in the Pali of different places, This difference being wanting the inference is that the edicts were 
designed and writton out in the language current in the court at Delhi, or at Pataliputra, and thence despatched for record in the 
different parts of ‘Ags ‘oka’s dominion without reference to provincial peculiarities of speech, and that the variations in spelling 
occurred during their transition from paper or palm leaf to stone under the superintendence of local officers, and the manipulation 
of local artificers. 

In the: middle of the seventh century, Hiouen Thsang found the Bréhmans on the ascendant, but Buddhism still maintaining 
ite ‘ground; —the’ heretics and the men of thé law living pell-mell. Buddhism must havo, however, soon after yielded to its adversary, 
and retired altogether from the field. The belief is prétty common that general persecution headed by ‘Sankara Achirys was the 
main cause of its disappearance, and that a long protradted war was carried on to effect that object, According to Chevalier Bunsen, : 
the Hindu priesthood “ rejected Buddhism, and entered on a songuinary persecution of its adherents, i issuing in a war of extermi- 
nation, such as we only find repeated once in the annals of mankind, namely, in that deadly struggle of the Romish hierarchy 
which ended with the yet more cruel Thirty Years’ War.” ‡ The existence of a mafh'or monastery of S'ankara at Puri has, given 


The Khandagiri rock-cut caves which were excavated about that time, bear unmistakable evidence of the 


‘ 


# «Lo Maitro de la loi se diriges au sud-ouest et arriva au roysume de Ou- | 


teh’# (Ouga). I y a une centaive de convents of l'on compte environ dix mill 
religicux qui étudient la loi du grand Péhieule; il y oa nussi des bérétiques qui 
fréquentent Jos temples des Devas (Dovélayas). Les partisans de Verreur et 
de la vérité demeurent péle-méle. On voit une dizaine de Stofipas bitis par 
le roi Wou-ycou (Agoka) od éclatent souvent des prodiges extraordinaires.” 
St. Julien's Hioven Theang, p. 184. 
† Ou-tch'a (Ouga, Odra, Orissa, Inde orientale). Si-yu-ki, liv. X. fol. 10 “ Ce 
royaumes sept mille li de tour ; 1a circonférence de la capitale est de vingt li. Le 
sol est gras et fortile, et les grains viennent en abondancs. En général, les fruits 


y sont plus gros que dans les autres royaumes; il serait difficile d’énumérer 
los plantas rares et les fleurs renommées qui y croissent, On ressent en tout 
temps une douce chaleur ; les habitants ont , ଅଃ murs féroces, nine stature 
clove ot Je teint noir. Leur langue est pug et harmonituse ; elle différe de 
celle de 1’ Inde centrale. Ils so livrent'a 1' étude avec une ardeur infatigable et 
beaucoup d' entreeux suivont la loi du Bouddha. I] y a une centaine de couvents 
od l'on compte environ dix mille religieux qui tous 6tudient Ja doctrine do 
grand Véhicule (Maléyéna), Tl y a cinquante temples des dieux. Les hérétiques 
babitent péle-méle ete.” St. Julien’s Hiouen Thsung, p. 425. 
‡ God iq History, 1. 327. 
ଛି MM 
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some colouring to this theory. There is notliing, however, in the records of the Buddhists and the Hindus to support it. Volumes 
upon volumes have been read and analysed, but as yet without affording a single trace of anything: like a protracted war 

between the two sects. The two lives extant of Sankara aro perfectly silent on the subject, and nowhere shew that that great 
‘Vedéntist and reformer ever used other than legitimate polemical weapons to overcome his opponents; and his character of & 
mendicant afforded him but scant opportunities to persecute rival sectaries,.* It is worthy of note also that his biographers, 

who have entered into tedious details of his peregrinations in different parts of India, do not say that he ever visitod Orissa. 

The fact is, that even as Buddhism rose mainly by working on the religious sentiment of tho people, so did modern Hinduism. 

At a time when the rituals of the Vedic worship deluged the country with the blood of thousands of animals slaughtored in 

the name of God, the universal benevolence of S'ékya appealed to tle feeling of the people with a force and directness of 
purpose, which proved irresistible. No man, who had seen & dozen heads of cattle killed by spikes driven into their chests, 
the usual mode of sacrifice at the time, could for a moment deny the superiority of 2 religion which preached mercy tor all 
created beings, and absolutely prohibited slaughter of every kind, But the Brahmans were not slow in perceiving their weak 
points; they soon dropped the sacrifices of the Vedas; inculcated universal love and kindness, even in the very words of 
their rivals; and adopted a systom of anthropomorphic theology which completely restored to them their hold on the mind 
of the masses. The theory of a gradual intellectual perfection, which formed the corner-stone of Buddhist philosophy, could 
not stand against a man-god endowed with supernatural attributes, and ever ready to attend to the call of his devotees; and 

faith and devotion offered to illiterate people far easier means of attaining salvation, than the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers to a high theoretical standard. The Bréhmans went farther; they exalted the author of Buddhism by calling him 
an incarnation of the divinity; and, instead of exciting antagonism, gradually won the Buddhists over to their way of thinking 
by explaining away their theology and their philosophy. Generally speaking, their policy was not to excite an odium theologicum, 
but to enlist the sympathy of the peoplo in behalf of their creed by advancing half way, and agrecing to a compromise. 
They admitted the sanctity of tle shrines and holy places of the followers of Buddha, adopted their customs and religious 
observances to a large extent,† and preached in the language of their teachers ; but all in & manner s0 ps completely to underinino 
their systom, and transform it into a different religion. 

Where it was impossible to appropriate a Buddhist temple to Hindu worship, rival temples were erected in its close 
neighbourhood, and services and ceremonials were so moulded and adapted as to leave nothing to the former to main- 
tain its pre-eminence in the estimation of the people. The Hindu temples of Orisso and their superior sanctity are evi- 
dently due to this policy, for it is from the seventh century that we find the province moticed in Hindu writings, 
not ans the abode of outcasts and barbarians as the Mahibhérata made it, but as the choson home of the gods. The 
Purénas, which underwent an extensive system of tampering and interpolation, and were brought to their present 
shape between the 5th and the 10th centuries, bear evidence on this head. The Brahma Purdna devotes two chapters§ 
to the praises of Blhuvanes'vara and Puri, which were selected by the gods S'iva and Vishnu for their residence. In the 
fourth book of the Padma Purdna,|| Puri is extolled as the abode of Vishnu, and the holiest place on the face of the earth. 
The first and the second Books of the Skandw Purdya,%¶| relato the story of R4j& Indradyumna, who, at the close of the 
first or Satya Yuga, brought Jaganndtha to dwell amongst men on the'Blue Hills of Puri (Nilachala). A subsequent volume 
of that work (Avanti K7unda) destéribes some of the principal spots in that town which claim peculiar pre-eminence. In 
reply to a query of Durgs as to what place on earth was the most sacred, and the secrot abode of Mahadova, the Sive Purénat* 


® Professor Wilson is of opinion that “it is a popular error to, ascribe to 
S'ankara, the work of porsecution: he does not appear at all occupied in that 
odious task, nor is lhe engaged in particular controversy with any of the 
Bauddhas : the more prominent objects of his opposition are the Miméiisalas 
ns represented by Madana Mis‘ra, with whom ho holds a long and rather 
serimonious discussion, and the Naiyayikuas, and Sénkhyas ; and the vulgar sects 
of Vaishgavas and S’aivas are alike the objects of his opposition ; he is especially 
hostile to the latter, and particularly to the Kapélikas,a class of S’aiva 
worxbippers, who again are his most active enemies, and on one occasion 
assail his existence, 

“ He comes in personal contact with the Bauddhas, indeed, according to 
our authority, in but two instances : the first is a short conference with an 
Arhate, who advocates the Midhyamika doctrines, or those of a Bauddha 
sect, and which is held in the Bélhika country, a region identified by name and 
geographical position with the modern Balkh; and the second happens in 
Késhmir, where amongst the many sects who oppose S‘ankars's access to the 
temple of Snrasvati, a short time before his death, the Bauddhas make their 
appeurance. Besides the positive conclusion presented by these circumstances 


8. 


that S’ankarn was not engaged actively in any personal conflict with the 
followers of the Bauddhs schism, we derive from them a very probable conjecture 
as to the situation of the Bauddhas in the time at which Médhava flourished, 
and as ho places them no nearer than Kashmir and Khordsin, it appears likely 
that some period prior to his date was the epoch at which the Bauddha faith 
was compelled to. retire from its native seat towards those northern regions in 
which it still prevails.” Essays, TIL. 193. 

+ “ The Brahroans rarely attempted to ignore or denounce the tradition of 
any new people with whom they’ came in contact ; but rather they converted 
such materials into vehicles for the promulgation of their peculiar tenets,” 

Wheeler's History of India, IT, p. 419. 

‡ The adaptation of Christian theology and forms of worship by tha 
Bréhmas of Bengal offers an apt parallel in the presont day. 

§ The 18th of the first part, and the 1st of the second ; extracts from 
these will be given further on. 

|| Pétils Khanga, Chapter VII. 

# Mihes'vara and Vaishuava Khandas. 

+® Uttara Bhiga, chap. XXVI, 
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AF her lord ‘deliver the following ile “0 daughter of thie king of mountains, O Devi, you have much adored me; 
I will, ‘therefore, describe to you my Kshetra on the earth for your, \ gratification, In the grand Utkala Kshetra, near the 
southern ocean, there lies a fine river that takes its source from the foot of the Vindhya mountain, and runs towards the 
east. From it has proceeded a charming stream, by name Gandhavatf, which is the very same with the Ganga, and flows 
northwards here. + On it sport flocks of geese and karandavas (wild ducks) amidst golden lotuses ; and its waters destroy all sin, 
and unite with the southern ocean. On its bank stands a forest, sacred to me, which removes all kinds of sin. Tt is the haliest 
of all. holy places, and is known by’ the name of Ekimrs. It is filled with grandeur, and tho six seasons are ever present 
there.’. O Parvati, that is my Kshetra : it is as great even os Kdilusa itself.” 

| Thése and like. hotices in the Purinas prepared the way for'several independent works devoted exclusively to the Tirthas, or 
sacred places ‘of Orissa, and among them may be noticed the Kapila Saniteh, the Ekdmra Purdna, the Purvshottama Manétimya, the 
Ekémra Chandrikd, the Tirtha-chintémani, and the Purushottama Tattva, The first is by far the oldest, and its name occurs in 
some of the Puranas. It opens with a request from Satyajit to give him an account of the different holy places of Utkala, and 
the gode who dwell therem. Kapila, in’reply, says, “ Among continents, that of Bharatn, and among countries that of Utkala, are 
tho noblepé, and nowhere ou the face of the earth is there a country like unto it. Its holy places were, in a former age, described 
by the great suge Bhazadvéja for the codification of the sages assembled near the sacred wAters of Puslikara, and 1 shall relate to you 
what I have heard of it.” The work then describes succ essively the origin of the four sacred Kshetras of Orissa, viz., S'ankha 
Kshetr: "a qr Pari 2, Ack Kahetra, or Kendrak ; 8, Virajé Kihetra, or Jéjapur; 4, Padma Kshetra, or Bhuvanos'vara. Later 
authorities add a “fifth, the Vindyuka Kshetra, or Darpana ; but it seems never to have risen to any importance, having nothing 
beyond an insignificant waterfall apd a small temple dedicated to Ganes'a. The Sanhit4 evinces no marked sectarian 
tendency, and its praises of the four satred places are, on the whole, very fairly distributed ; though the fact of its placing 
Bhuvanes'vara, the oldest, at the end, “would: imply that ite author at heart was a Vaishnava of Orissa. Generally it has very 
little to say beyond the efficiency of the ର୍‌ ଷଃ a. remover. of all kinds of moral taint, having been expressly designed for 
the purpose by the gods.* The principal: river of the country, the Mahanad(, is said to be the Ganges herself in a new form, 
and a story is related of o sage, Sukénti by, Yamo, whd induced that “ celestial stream” to produce & second edition of herself, 


sO 


stretching from the Vindhya to the sea. nN 
The’ Ekdmra professes to be an Upa, or minor, Portpe, and opens, in the usual Purénic style, with an account of the 


primary and secondary crontions, and then recounts in great detail a frumber of legends in connexion with the establishment 
of all the principal temples and sacred spots in Bhuvanes'vara. It'is avowedly a S‘/aiva work, and advocates throughout 
the superiority of faith in the Lingam over all other forms 6f worship. It comprises six thousand verses, divided into two 
parts ond seventy sections. 

In extent the Purushottama Mahatimy ya is somewhat shorter than the Fkdmra Purdna, but it claims to be a part of one 
of the great Pudnas, th8 Skanda; This pretension, however, is not admitted by the Nérada Purina, which divides the Skanda 
into seven parts, two of which contain cliapters on the origin of Jagannatha, but none includes the whole or any great portion of 
this works “¢ extends to 45 chapters, and is devoted exclusively to thé praises of Puri and its principal places of pilgrimage. 
Of: Orissa generally it says very little beyond its being & well-known country in the Bhératavarsha,† a very holy place on the 
shore of the southern ocoan,‡ the noblest and best of all, “for there alone can. man behold with wondering eyes Brahma in 
a material form,”§ and so forth. 

The Ekémra Chandrika i is a guide to pilgrims, containing EO for visiting the temples and court-yards, the holy pools 
and.holier waters, ot Bhuvanes" vara; and recounting the religious, advantages to be derived by bathing, prostrating, recounting, 
performing s'réddha, and giving alms to the poor, in those places. It quotes largely from the Kapila Safihité, the Ekémra 
Purdna, the Réméyane, the Mahsbhérata, and the Maha Purdnas generally ; but it contains very Little of legends and anecdotes, 
and is singularly devoid of interest. Almost the same prostrations, the same mantras, and’ the same mummeries, have to be 
gone through everywhero, and chapter after chapter repeats the same directions with scarcely any difference of language. 


, ° HO YT! + 4 TE re CITT CFIA 
; GITITET TNATE ଝା wh Kapila Saghita, C. TI. 
w GY mura Fy fargtwify wr Feo FP: * a 
IN meray Fer Uh Sorter † SIEm Cf A Ta areas: | Chapter VII. 
” ସ୍ସ ସଂ ମୁ, NTE ‡ ' ୪ ଓଷା ସକ ବ୍‌ fA | Chapter TV. 
a RN ET ATA | 
SrA Fre Vera ନି a ew ga: | 
» TT Fr HD EG | ITTY GP Fa Chapter XXL 
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The Tirthu-chintémani of Viachaspati Misrn is supposed to be a work of the 13th century. It contains brief descriptions of 
all the principal places of pilgrimage which a pious Hindu should make it a point to visit at least once in his life. Its account 
of Puri is elaborate, and the description of the car festival in it takes up over forty pages, 

The Purushottama Tattva of Raghunandana is a brief and very unsatisfactory abstract of the last. Its account of Puri extends 
to only two pages, and that of Bhavanes'vara to half a page. The Tirtha-yatrd-paddhatiis much better in this respect, being 
uncommonly full in many respects ; but it is wanting in originality, and, being anonymous, is not reliable. 

None of the authorities referred to contain anything like real history : they all profess to describe provinces, towns, vil- 
lages, sacred spots, holy streams, and sin-removing fountains ; but they tell us nothing of their extent, their boundary, or their 
position—nothing regarding the people who lived in or by them, or of the sovereigns under whose sway they wero. They tell 
the pious pilgrim all about the rewards which await him in 8 future existence, but nothing of what he may expect in this, 
For chronology they seem to havo had the most sovereign contempt. From beginning to end, there is not to be found in 
any one of them o single date. If they ever condescend to give any idea of timo, it is only to refer their reader to the fabulous 
or mystic cycles of the Satya, Treté und the Dvdpara ages,—to the duys of Brahma, and the years of the Pitris and the Devas, 
but never to any current era. 

For the civil history of Orissa our best guide is the Mdadldé Paéryji, or the annals of the temple of Jaganndtha. It begins with 
an enumoration of the kings of the Satya Yuga, or the uge of purity, and brings down the record day by day and year by year 
to the prosent time, noticing every remarkable occurrence that has taken place in the province in connexion with the history 
of the idol, and of its chief adorers, the sovereigns of Khurd. Such a record for such 2 length of timo, if authentic and reliablo, 
would be of the utmost importance; but unfortunately there is nothing to show that the annals wero really taken in 
hand at any very extraordinarily early period, or regularly kept up from the time when it was first undertaken. Judging 
from the language (Uriyé) in which it is written, and its general character, we believe, it was first commenced about 
six centuries ago. That it has ever since been regularly written up is questionable ; the political vicissitudes of Khurda during 
the last five hundred years tend to show that there must have been many and very long breaks. We are also loath to vouch 
for the strict accuracy of the large benefactions of theformer Réjds of Orissa, and of their martial successes over séa and land 
as recorded in it. On. the whole, however, it is a valuable document, and contains a pretty fair account of the later réjus of 
Orissa. Tho Pdnyidés, or almanac-makers of the province, have also their chronicles of extraordinary events, and a few Vuits d- 
valis in Sanskrit, giving the genealogies of royal dynasties ; but as these have already been analysed by Stirling in his Essays 
on the history of Orissa,* and by Bhavénfcharana Bandyopidhyays in his history of Puri, we need only refer to them here, 

Of the Muhammadan historians of Orissa, the most important is Abul Fazl, in whose time the province was first an- 
nexed to the Mughal empire. His Akbarndémah contains valuable notes on it, and in the reigns of Pratépanéarasiiha Deva and 
Mukunda, differs vory considerably from the Vanisavalis of the Panjiés ; and inmany respects, particularly regarding dates and 
the doings of Muhammadan generals, his testimony is far more reliable. In the sequel to the Akbarnédmah, the Ain i Akbari, he 
also gives an epitome of the geography and history of Orissa, which contrasts very favorably with the works of the native 
authors. The Makhzan Afghéni, also called Térikh ¢ Khan Jahdn Lodi, gives particulars regarding the reigns of Sulaimén, who 
conquered Orissa in A. H. 975, Daud the pretender, Qutb Lohdni the zemindar, I’sa and his son Khwajah Sulaiman, and 
others. In the Huft Iglim, the author, a Persian who visited the province at the beginning of the seventh century of the 
Hijarah, has recorded o few notes of his impressions, and the Tuzak-t-Jehéngiri has lists of all the governors of Orissa down 
to the time of the conquest of Khurd4 in A, H. 1027. Notices of the province are likewise to be met with in the Pédshdhndmai, 
the Shahjehinnémah, the A‘lamgirnamah, and lastly the Siyar ul Mutadkherin, and for the purpose of ‘rectifying the errors and 
falsifications of the Puri chronicles, they are of great value. 

Of European authorities on Orissa and its principal monuments, it is not necessary to say anything here, but by way 
of bibliography, we shall give a list of some of the more important works. 

1. An account, Geographical, Statistical and Ilistorical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack ; by A. Sterling, in tho Asiatic 
Researches, XV. 163. 

2. The History of the Réjas of Orissa from the reign of Yudhisthira, translated from the Vanis'évalis ; by A. Sterling, 
Journal, Asiatic Society, VI. 756. 

3. Orissa and its Evangelization ; by Amos Sutton, Derby, 1850, 


* Asiatic Researches, XIV, and Journal As. Soc., VI. 
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PART FIRST. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF ORISSA, 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ixpun Arcmrmrcrore. Absence of architectural remains in India of s very remoto age. Opinions of Wheeler, Fergusson, and Mrs. Manning about the 
antiquity of Indian Architecture. Arguments in favor of such opinions, Such arguments not conclusive. Reasons why old remains ore wanting. Grecian 
architecture: Pillars of As'oka; they indicate the existence of architecture before the time of As'okn. Untenability of tho Bactro-Grecian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Persian theories. Notices of architecture in Pénini, the Mahébhérata, the Rimsiyaga, and the Rig Veda, Wilson's opinion. Conventionalism 
in architecture. Tamulian origin of Indian architecture discussed. Classification. Sanskrit works on architecture, 


HE ancient monuments of Orissa may be described under the two heads of Buddhist and Hindu, From what 
has been observed in the Introduction it may: be easily inferred that the former are by far the oldest, though in 
extent and quality they yield to their successors. They arc to be met with in tolerable preservation on the 
Khandagiri hills near Bhuvanes'vara, and in mutilated fragments in the districts of Cuttack and Balasore. The 
Hindu remains are scattered all over the province. They are of very much the same character everywhere, and 
the description of one group of them would, mutatis mutandis, suffice for all the others, It is desirable, therefore, 
both for the convenience of the reader, and to avoid repetition, to describe, under one general head, such parts of 
their details as are common to several, and to reserve their especial peculiarities for separate treatment. And 
inasmuch as these monuments consist principally of architectural remains, and some of the Buddhist relics rank 
with the oldest that have yet been met with in India, a fow remarks seem necessary on the ago when architecture 

proper was first learnt by the Indian Aryans, and the different styles it has since assumed in difforent parts of the country. 

A diversity of opinion now prevails on the subject, and, though we are not competent to restore the truce historical frame-+ 

work, we think it would not be out of place if we noticed here the most salient points at issuc, as far as our knowledge will admit 

of, in order that the course of future research may not be trammelled by the rut of any beaten track. 

Tlie oldest architectural remains that have come to light in India are the pillars of Asoka, and they are not of a greater 
age than the middle of the third century before Christ, Hence it is, that an opinion is gaining ground that the ancient Aryans 
were not proficient in the art of building substantial edifices with stones, or bricks, and that the primitive Hindus were 
dwellers in thatched huts and mud houses, or stroctures equally primitive. Mr. Wheeler, in his History of India, 
imagines that the wall round the palace of Dasaratha was nothing more substantial than a hedge. Following this idea 
he supposes the palaces and fortresses described iu the Mahabharata to have been thatched structures, constructed of mats, 
bamboos, and mud, but devoid of everything in the way of true masonry architecture. Depicting Hastinipur, the capital of 
the Kurus, he says: “A non-descript population, which may ‘have comprised cultivators, herdsmen, mechanics, retainers, and 
petty shop-kecpers, seem to have dwelt in an assemblage of huts, or houses, constructed of mats, bamboos, mud, or bricks, 
which was dignified by the name of the city. The palace was very likely built after n similar fashion, though on a larger 
scale, and with some pretensions to strength. Probably it was 2 rude quadrangular building, having men’s apartments on one 
side, and women’s apartments on the other ; whilst the third side was devotod to the kitchens and household servants.”* Else- 
where ho fancies the central quadrangle of the palace of Das‘aratha contained a thatched granary which formed the treasury.t 
Mr. Fergusson, the highest authority on Indian architecture, in his latest essay on the subject, says: “ It cannot be too strong 
ly insisted upon, or too often repeated, that stone architecture in India commences with the age of Asoka, (B. C. 250). Not 
only have we as yet discovered no remains whatever of stone buildings anterior to his reign, but all the earliest caves, either in 
Behar, or in the western Ghéts, show architecture in the first stage of transition from wood to stone.”‡ In his lecture on the study 


# History of Indis, Yol. 1. p. 48, † Ibid. Lf. p. 9. ‡ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 77. 
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of Indian architecture, the same author, adverting to & cave in Behar, observes: “It is a well-authenticated example of his 
(Das‘aratho’s) reign, and, though cut in the granite rock, every form, every detail, is copied from some wooden original, shew- 
ing that at the time it was executed, stone architecture was unknown in India, and men were only beginning to think of a more 
durable material. From that time we have hundreds of examples, in which we see the wooden forms gradually being replaced 
by those more appropriate to stone,”* In his History of Architecture he states: “The Indians first learnt this art from 
the Bactrian Greeks.”† Elsewhere he says: “ We are not surprised to find wooden forms copied in stone in the early caves 
of the Buddhists about the Christian era, because we know that no stone architecture existed in .India till the Greeks 
taught them the use of the more durable material.”} Mrs. Manning is of opinion that this teaching commenced a little 
earlier. According to her, “ Alexander the Great left Greek and other foreign artists in India, about the year B. C. 326 ; 
and sculptures found in Kashmere, and coins struck in mints established on the Indus, give undoubted signs of 
Greek influence at dates somewhat earlier than our own era; whilst no Buddhist monument claims to be enrlier than about 
B. C. 247.”§ These assertions and opinions haye derived great support from the fact of the primitive Hindu religion having 
* been purely domestic, requiring no lordly edifice for its observance. It is not to be denied that the greatest incentives to 
architecture in ancient times, were the rites of religion, and respect for the memory of the dead, and temples and tombs 
called forth the greatest efforts of the builder. It must follow that where the dead were disposed of on the funeral 
pyre, and the ceremonials of religion observed by the domestic hearth, or in the courtyard of a house under the canopy of 
heaven, or a cloth awning,|| sufficient attention was not likely to be directed to structures that should accommodate large 
numbers, or last for ages. It is also undeniable that the first attempt of man to build must have resulted in mud huts, or log 
cabins, retaining closely the character of the caves and excavations on the model of which they were executed, and 
designed, principally, if not exclusively, for the purpose of protection from the inclemencies of the weather, and the attacks 
of wild beasts. Then would follow the era of domesticism, when men would build cottages and houses, less for purposes 
of defence, more for convenience, utility and comfort. Next in order, or perhaps simultaneously, would come sacred piles and 
monuments for the dead, which would begin to separate architecture as a fine art from mere constructive ingenuity; and 
prepare the way for palaces, towers and sacred edifices, temples, sanctuaries and public buildings, structures combining the 
vastness, grandeur, utility, simplicity, and beauty of previous stages, and gradually leading to the perfection of the art, 

But we take leave to doubt the accuracy of the conclusion that has been drawn from these general promises. The question 
at-issue is not one of natural sequence, but of dates, Few will deny the order in which the architectural faculty of man 
has evolved itself, but considerable difference of opinion may exist as to the time when any one nation attained a particular 
stage in its course of progress. It would be foreign to the subject of this ‘essay to discuss at length the history of architecture 
among the Aryans from the time they issued forth from the plateau of central Asiu to.people India, Persia, and diverse parts 
of Europe, but certain it is that one branch of them, the colonists in Greece, attained a higher pitch of excellence, if not in 
magnitude and therefore in majesty, but certainly in exquisite perfection of artistic beauty, elegance and taste, than the 
Semites, or the Turanians, ever did in any part of the world, and the argument therefore of the Aryans never having been a 
building race, may be rejected as gratuitous. The Grecians may have borrowed the idea of large edifices from the Egyptians, 
or the Pelasgians, and the most successful building tribes among them may have had some Pelasgic blood in their veins as sup- 
posed by Mr. Fergusson, but as a nation they were Aryans, and, having once got the idea, they worked it out in their own 
way, independently of their teachers. The Aryans who came to India had the same intellectual capacity, and it remains yet 
t0 be seen how far they utilised it iu the country of their adoption, They had, it is trae, no Egyptian or Peclasgic monuments 
at hand to excite their ambition, and their religious and funeral ceremonies were not favourable to any great efforts at architec- 
ture ; but they were not altogether without some Turanian models close by them to imitate ; they had some intercourse with the 
people of the west as far as Egypt, who were all great builders; and as & civilized race, living in a climate where the periodical 
rains rendered indoor Life for a portion of the year, even for professed houseless hermits, an unavoidable condition of existence, 
needed houses and palaces, and it is not to be supposed that they always contented themselves with the most primitive 
dwellings of wood. “Is it at all likely,” asks Mr. Sherring, ¢“ that the Aryan race existed in Indin for between one and two 
thousand years, that they conquered a large portion of the country, that they attained to greatness and glory, and made wonderful 


€ Lecture on Indian Architecture, p. 9. “ radiant halls,” (IT. 59,) and doors are ordered to be thrown open for the gods 
4 History of Architecture, I. p. 171, to enter (IT. 72). 7 

$ Architecturs at Beejapoor, p. 87. [ The Chétwrmdsy4 Yign of the Hindus and the Waseo of the Buddhists 
§ Ancient and Medieval India, I. p. 896.. owe their origin entirely to this cause. Travelling during the monsoon rains 


|| This was not always the case, for we read in the Rig Veda of “ spacious being impracticable, the monks and hermits were allowed to dwell in houses, and 
chambers” (Wilson's Translation, 11, 321.), and “ halls of sacrifice," (IT. 320) there keep themselves occupied with some ceremonial or otherby way of discipline. 
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progress in civilization, equalling, if not surpassing, their contemporaries in other parts of Asia, and yet, that, during all this 
time, they were satisfied with only transitory symbols of greatness, and never conceived the idea of leaving behind them 
durable monuments of their power, which should hand down their name to many generations? They must have heard 
of the vast structures erected in Egypt, and of the splendid palaces, and stairs, and pillars, and other edifices, with “which the 
Assyrian monarchs adorned their cities. They were not lacking in genius, or in the desire for knowledge ; on the contrary, 
their minds investigated the highest subjects, and whatever was of interest to’ humanity in general, they regarded as of 
importance to themselves.”* 

It may be said, and very justly, that no amount of d priori argument can be of avail against positive facts; and if it can 
be proved that Greek artists under Alexander, or under his successors, did teach the Indians the art of building in stone; 
or brick, and that no stone building-had existed before that time, all disputation about it would be thrown away. But no such 
proof has as yet been afforded. The discussion has been carried on the premiss, taken for granted, that no Indo-Aryans could 
originate stone architecture, and the enquiry, therefore, has been, whence did they get the germs of the art ? and, as in the minds 
of the disputants the idea of perfection of architecture is associated with the Greeks, and as by a strange coincidenco the oldest 
Indian remains hitherto discovered are synchronous with the occupation of the country to the west of the Indus by the Greeks, a 
conclusion has been arrived at very much, as we believe, against true history. We hold that there is no proof whatever to show 
that the Indo-Aryans knew not stone architecture before they came in contact with the Greeks, and none, likewise, of their 
having learnt the art from them. We do not for a moment wish to question the fact that no authentic stone building 
hos been met with of an age amterior to the time of Asoka, but we cannot admit that the premiss necessarily leads to the conclu- 
sion that none existed before that period, or that the Girzeco-Bactrian theory alone can explain the cirgumstances 
of the case. The absence of remains does not ipso facto imply the anterior non-existence of a -thing, and- what js 
true in other cases is equally so as regards architecture, while the disappearance of substantial proof may her attri- 
buted to many causes, social, religious, political, and physical, which it is needless here to dilate upon. Moslem fanaticism, - 
which, after repeated incursions, reigned supreme in India for six hundred years, devastating everything Hindu, and converting 
every available temple, or its materials, into & masjid, or a palace, or a heap of ruins, was alone sufficient to sweep away every 
thing in the way of sacred buildings. To take for granted, therefore, the absence of remains as a proof of the anterior 
non-existence of buildings is to convert the negation of proof into a positive proof. 

But is it a fact that there is no proof whatever, tangible or documentary, to show thiat the Indian Aryans 
knew and practised the art of building with stone ‘long before the’ time of Asoka? The very pillars of that 
sovereign, we believe, afford incontestable evideice to the contrary. Asoka: was born and bred a Hindu; he lived 
and moved amongst Hindus, and had never been beyond the boundary of Hindustan. When he changed his religion, he 
only gave up one form of Indian worship for. another. His new teachers were likewise Indians; and few of them 
had seen any place beyond the Indus; for as & race they were not much given to travelling, and tlhe missionaries who 
did travel were hermits who issued forth from their country to disseminate the religion of S'ikys, and not to bring 
home the arts of civilized life, and even if they did attempt it, as hermits, they could effect very little in that way. It was 
impossible for him, therefore, to bring with his new religion an art, which was, as is presumed, utterly unknown before his 
time, and to attain in it so high a2 pitch of excellence as his pillars indicate. Those pillars are monolyths forty-two feet 
seven inches in length, with an average diameter of two feet seven inches ; most-carefully shapéd and polished, rounded with 
great accuracy, tapering from base to top in a way which implies considerable-taste i in-pillar-making, and surmounted by 
sculptured capitals of much elegance and beauty, Quarrying blocks nearly four feet square ‘and forty three feet long ‘is the 
most arduous occupation in which the Hindus can be employed in the present day, and, even under European superintendence, 
they have but rarely proved equal to it. Certain it is that not a single block of such-dimensions has been chiselled within 
the last fifty years in the Bengal Presidency. How is it to be supposed, that two thousand years ago, they found themselves 
more proficient at the very first start, without any previous training ? Turning, or cutting true, such ponderous blocks Jato : 
round pillars was even a more arduous and difficult task ; but they acquitted themselves in it with equal success. Then the 
carriage of such unwieldy masses to great distances (and some of the pillars were sent hundreds of miles away from the hill-sides 
where they had been quarried) and setting them up at diverse and very remote places, demanded an amount of mechanical 
appliance and ingenuity which could not have been imparted to the people all at once by solitary teachers, Again, the pillars 
were used as mere monuments erected singly in distant places to bear only inscriptions,† and we are accordingly called upon to 


# Sherring's Sacred City of the Hindos, p. 22. It is, however, possible that temples once existed in their neighbourhood, which 

† Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that the pillars were originally erected in have been since completely removed bythe Hindus, or the Muhammadans ; 
front of temples, or topes, bat the Tirhut pillars, which are still in sitw, have no but the monamental character of the pillars is not thereby affected in the 
mound or ruin of any kind in their close proximity to bear out this supposition, least, 
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accept as a fact that those who, until then, lived in thatched huts, and could not put even rubble stone together to make their 
dwellings, went against tho natural order of things which require that houses should long precede monumental columns,* to the 
trouble and expense of putting them up merely for purposes of display and ostentation. They presuppose an extent of knowledge 
and practical proficiency in quarrying, carving, and ornamentation which cannot be acquired within the period of a single reign, 
It was, no doubt, possible for Asoka to obtain written instructions and descriptions, or the aid of artists from beyond the Indus, 
but it would be too much to suppose that a man, who had never seen a stone house, and was ignorant of its use, would 
send to a distant country for quarriers, masons, and sculptors. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that lie did send for, or somehow get, the aid of foreign artists, he could ob- 
tain it from one of four nations, viz., Greeks, Persinns, Assyrians, or Egyptians. Now, of the Greeks in connexion with India, 
authentic history for our purpose here begins with the invasion of Alexander; but there is nothing to show that Alexander himself 
did much in the way of architecture on this side of the Indus, besides erecting a few altars, and building two cities, one to the me- 
mory of his favourite horse Bucephalus, and the other to that of his pet dog Peritas, and History is silent as to the nature of those 
cities, and the nationality of their architects; Mrs. Manning says, ‘ he left behind him Greek and foreign artists,” but we know 
not on what authority this statement has been made, Looking to the recent British expedition to Abyssinia no one would assume 
tliat he invaded India with any large number of architects and workmen, to leave some of them behind in the country to lay the 
foundation of Indian architecture. The total period of his sojourn in India extended to only & few months, the greater part of which 
was devoted to marching from place to place, his stay at any one spot not exceeding a few days, and that under circumstances 
of military pomp and array which could not possibly afford any opportunity to the conservative Hindus to sce and appreciate 
enough of Grecian civilization to imitate it. Of his Indian dominion Calanus, the gymnosophist, presented to him an 
excellent image. “ He laid,” says Plutarch, “n dry ond shrivelled hide before him, and first trod upon the edges of it, 
This he did all round ; and as he trod on one side, it started up on the other; at last, he fixed his feet on the middle, 
and then it lay still. By this emblem he showed him, that he should fix his residence, and plant his principal force, in the 
heart of his empire, and not wander to the extremities.”† His Grecian successors in India were neither of sufficient im- 
portance, nor did they hold any part of the country sufficiently long, to be the leaders of taste and fashion to such a 
potentate as As'oka. They-had then occupied only for a short time an edge of the dry leather, the border land of the North West, 
and for all practical purposes do not appear to have exercised much influence on Indian civilized life. To judge of the past from 
the present, let us take the English nation in India. It hos held India for a longer period than the Greeks did Bactria from the 
time of Alexander to that of Asoka, but yet it has produced no appreciable effect on the architecture of its neighbours. The 
Bhutanese and the Sikimites have not yet borrowed a single English moulding. The Nepalese, under the administration of Sir 
Jung Bahadur, are not a whit behind-hand of Asoka and his people; Sir Jung went to Europe, which Asoka never did ; still 
there is no change perceptible in Nepalese architecture indicative of a European amalgamation. The Kashmiris and the Afghans 
have proved equally conservative, and so have the Burmese. But to turn from their neighbours to the people of Hindustan : 
these have had intimate intercourse with Ruropeans now for over three hundred years, and enjoyed the blessings of English rule 
for over a century, and yet they have not produced a& single temple built in the Saxon, or any other European style. Thus the 
conclusion we are called upon to accept is that what has not been accomplished by the intimate intercourse of three centuries, 
and the absolute sovereignty of a century, in these days of railways, and electric telegraphs, and mass education, was effected by 
the Greeks two thousand years ago simply by living as distant neighbours for eighty years or so. Doubtless private speculators, 
coming in search of work, could afford a supply of architects to Asoka even when he would not send for, any; but no more 
would architects and masons go to a place for work where stone and brick houses were unknown, and therefore not in demand, 
than Rosa Bonheur or Landscer think of opening a studio in the capital of Dahomey. 

Admitting, however, that As'okat did someliow get a few master workmen from Greece, or from the Bictrian Greeks, we 
would ask, would not such people, in the total absence of an indigenous style, reproduce the forms they were most familiar 
with? ‘There can be only one answer to such a question ; but tho pillars shew that they are perfectly independent of Greek 
art of the 3rd, 4th, and the 5th centuries, B. C. Woe find in them nothing of the Doric, Tonic, or Corinthian columns—nothing 
to recall to mind the genius of the great masters of architecture and sculpture. Their proportion, their bases, and their ornamen- 
tation are all different, and characteristic of an original style, and & style which must have taken centuries before it was 
brought to the state of perfection in which we find it in the time of As‘oka. 


C—O re GI OG re ee NE NDS eR  G  ONG  C —  — Tees  oa 


® Cromlechs, and stone circles, and other megalithic remains are perhaps t Asoka is said to have built 84,000 stupas in different parts of Indias 
exceptions, but they cannot fairly be included under the head of architectural This is no doubt an exaggeration, but there can be no question that he por 
monuments. They were never formed of dressed stones. ed a great many, for a good number of them were in existence in the time of 
†{ Langhorne’s Plutarch, Ed. London 1828, p. 491. Fa Hian and Hionen Thsang from 7 to 9 centuries after his time. 
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The last argument applies equally to the Egyptians. The characteristics of Indian architecture of the first three centuries 
before the Christian era as preserved in the pillavs of As'okn, the caves of Khandagiri and Behar, and the bus-re- 
liefs-of Sénchi, bear no evidence whatever of their being of Egyptian origin. The pilasters, doorways, cornices, brackets, 
and mouldings of the time were totally different, and cannot by any stretch of imugination be approximated to the land 
of the Pharaohs. Professor W. H. Hoskings, the author of the articlo on architecture in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
is of opinion that “in its leading forms and more obvious features, Hindu architocture strongly resemblos Egyptian, and 
may be considered as of the same family ith it? (IIL p. 434). But the authority of Mr. Fergusson on this subject 
is of for greater importance, and it is decidedly against the supposition No one, who lias seen drawings of ancient 
Indian buildings, and has placed them beside the magnificent illustrations of the Description de V Egypte will for a moment 
entertain the amallest suspicion on the subject.* 

Tle same may be said of Assyria and Persia, but with some reservations. The conical battlements of Assyrian towers 
are reproduced in a few of the bas-reliefs of Sénchi, and the triple-step battlements-of the palaces of Assyria occur in some 
bas-reliefs of Khandagiri and SAnchi; on several towers at the latter place a fourth 
step is added to the battlements as shown on the margin; but both these features 
aro so simplo that they cannot be taken as worth ony: thing as tests. Two ashlers put 
slanting towards each other, produce & triangular‘ figure, and three ashlers of different 
sizes put one upon another, produce the other; and children, playing with German toy 
bricks, produce them without any great effort of tho inventive faculty. This remark 
would apply to the chevron and the eross-lined check mouldings, (Figs. 3 and £); as also 
to the beading round the necks of As‘oka’s pillars, for no ornament suggests itself more readily than a band of beads round 


Figs. 1-2. Towers from Sinchi. 


Fig. 8. Check moulding from Assyri, Fig. 4, Chevron moulding from Assyria. Fig. 6. Interlacing circular moulding from Assyria. Fig. 6. Patera from Assyrit. 

the neck. The interlacing circular moulding observable in Assyrian architecture (Fig. 5) occurs repeatedly on the temple 
of Bhuvanes'vara, but the nature of the ornament is not such as to warrant any conclusion as to its origin. A wavy line is’ a 
figure which results almost instinctively when & pencil is at play in the hand of a boy, and another to interlace it requires but very 
little exertion of the imagination. Some of the pateras also are similar (Fig. 6) ; but the similitude is such as must result from the 
attempt of any primitive nation to delineate flowers by ranging four or more petals round a central dot. Certain it is that all these 
patterns may be seen very neatly carved on the hafts of hatchets from Polynesia where Assyrian art influence could not 
have been other than n/. The drooping foliations of the capitals are more complicated ; and they certainly belong: in 
common both to the Asoka and Assyrian pillars. To an Indian they appear very like the pendant filaments of the lotus 
after the petals have been removed from the receptacle, or the reverted petals of a lotus bud; forms which tre peculiarly 
ornamental and beautiful, and which have been employed in India as ornaments in & variety of ways, and in different places. It 
would not be safe, therefore, to take them as conclusive. The so-called honey-suckle and lotus ornament, which jis common 
both to the As‘oka pillars and Assyria, might not at first sight appear to be so readily disposed off. With the people of this 
country the upright buds may well pass for spikenards, or flowers of the turmeric, or the spathes of the Nflakantha, & 
beautiful deep purple flowering plant of the zingiber tribe quite common in India, and tho open petaled flower with buds, the 
Muchukunda (Pterospermum acerifolium) ; theuprights are as unlike lotus buds or half blown flowers as they well can be, and 
the intermediate buds with four dots not at all like honey-suckle buds : we take tho open petals to be bunches of slender leaves 
tied together. But whatever they be, they are so peculiar that an imitation on the one side or the other may be readily assumed, 
and. if this be assumed the whole capital, and even the battlements and the mouldings, might be taken to be Assyrian, though 
logically we cannot admit that the cumulative effect of a number of individually weak and scarcely tennblo arguments, is 
conclusive by any means: the imposing chain of circumstantial evidence, which in sensational novels plays so exciting a part, 
invariably breaks down under the first stroke of the hammer of truth. But even admitting to the full extent their force, the simi- 
litudes do not by any means suffice to settle the date of Indian stone architecture—much less to affiliate it to the Grecians of Bactria. 
The relation of the Indo-Aryans with Assyrians, dates from a much earlier epoch than B.C. 250, and it is possible, though 
in the absence of proof not very probable, that the two nations did borrow from each other many elements and re- 

® The Satgarbha eaves of Das‘aratha have doors with sloping sides in the no where else been met with in India, 
Egyptian style, but they are quite exceptional, and their counterparts havo 
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quirements of civilization ; but no deductions about the age of Indian architecture from the similitude of particular ornaments 
can be reasonable or safe, Of course, if it could be established beyond & doubt that the Indo-Aryans had no stone architecture 
of their own down to a particular period, and that that period was later than the time when they came in contact with the 
Assyrians, it could be argued that they hod taken the nrt from the latter; but in such 2 case it would be natural to expect 
that the early Indian style should bear a close resemblance to the Assyrian. It is to be regretted that sufficient materials are not 
at hand for a thorough comparison of the styles of the two nations; but from what we have, it is clear that one of them is not & 
copy of the other. Most of the doors of Assyrian palaces and of some of their fortresses were rounded on the top; but none 
were so in India. Indian upper roofs were mostly slanting, or curvilinear ; those of Assyria flat. The cornices of the two were 
alike, and supported on corbels ; but their styles were entirely different. The pilasters and pillars as seen at Khandagiri and 
in the Sénchi bas-reliefs, are, likewise, different from anything of the kind figured by Layard, Botta, or Fergusson. The 
verandas and balconies shown in Indian bas-reliefs have not their counterparts in Assyria; and the pointed horse-shoe 
pediments which formerly surmouuted Indian buildings, and were so peculiarly characteristic, are absent in Assyrian and Per- 
sian buildings. To make this clear we place on the margin the figure of an Indian stronghold taken from the Sénchi bas-reliefs,* 
(Fig. 8), beside one from Layard’s Nineveh,† (Fig. 7) and a glance at them will, we believe, demonstrate that their styles are in- 
dependent of each other ; atany rate their resemblances, whatever they are, are by no means guch as to warrant the deduction 
of one of them being in any way related to the other. Plates 25, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35 and 38, of the “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” 
also offer very remarkable specimens of Indian buildings for comparison with 
the palaces of Khorsabad, Koyunjik, and Persepolis, as delineated in Layard’s 
illustrations of Nineveh buildings, and Mr. Fergusson’s woodcuts of ancient 
Persian palaces, The flying arch shown in the front of the Khorsabad Palace,‡ 
may be compared, and indeed bears a close resemblance, to similar members 
of medieval Jin temples, but we scarcely think that, on the strength of 
the similitude, any body would venture to draw a definite conclusion rogarding 
the genesis of Indian architecture. Nothing of this flying arch is noticeable 
in Jndian buildings of the time of Asoka, and of his successors for two 
centuries. Under any circumstance the resemblances are by 
no means so close as to justify the supposition that the Indian 
fa specimens aro the handi-works of trans-Indian architects en- 

rN tirely unaffected by other and indigenous influence; for it 
would bs absurd to suppose that the Assyrians in India erected 
edifices altogether after wooden models, ‘while in their own 
country the public buildings were, to a large extent, of stone. 
If it be assumed that the architects were natives, who had 
learnt the principles of their art chiefly from Assyria, or 
Persia, or from a common source, it would be equally strange 
that they should have perpetuated the construction of wooden 
models in India for centuries after they had seen better and 

Tig. 8. Stronghold from Siénchi. more artistic designs with their tutors. 

A earefal survey of these facts leads us to the inevitable conclusion that quarriers, masons, and sculptors existed in the coun- 
try long before the periods fixed by the learned author of the “ History of Architecture,” and by Mrs. Manning respectively, and 
that there likewise existed stone and brick edifices of some kind or other, and which, to judge from existing remains, were unlike 
any Greek, Egyptian or Assyrian building that we are acquainted with, For ought we know there may have been a& timo when 
the Indians copied from the Assyrians, but it was at such a remote period in history that nothing precise can be said about it, 

Nor are documentary evidences wanting to support this conclusion. In the Grammar of Panini, which was com- 
posed, according to Dr. Goldstucker, between the 9th and the 11th centuries before Chrish§ we find the derivations 
given of such words as ishfaka (bricks), stambha (pillars), bhdskara (axulptoie), oft ଥୀ (buildings), &c., and they can- 
not but imply the existence of brick and stone buildings at the time and for some time previously. 


§ Professor Maz Miller brings down the sage of the grammar to the 6th 
century B. C., which of itsclf is at least three centuries anterior to the limit 
fixed by Mr. Fergusson for the origin of Indian architecture. 


* Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XX XVIII. 
+ Layard'e Nineveh, plate 68. 
$ History of Architecture, 1. 155, woodcut 60, 
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The ages of the Riméyana and the Mahébhérata have not yet been satisfactorily settled ; but it is admitted on almost all 
hands, that those works existed long before the reign of As'oka, very probably from before the dato of Buddha himself, and they 
abound in descriptions of temples, two-storied buildings, balconies, porticos, triumphal arches, enclosing walls, flights of ‘stone 
masonry steps in tanks, and & variety of other structures all indicative of a flourishing architecture in the country. 
The gre#t concourse of crowned heads which assembled at Indraprastha, on the occasion of Yudhisthiru'’s royal feast, the 
RAijasuyn, needed a great number of houses for its accomodation, and-the poet thus describes the lodgings assigned to the 
guests: “O king, these and many other princes of the middle country (ceitral India ?). came to the great ceremoninl, Réjasuya, 
of the sons‘of Pandu. By order of the virtuous monarch, to them wero ଛଃଛାୁପ dwellings replete with refreshments of 
every kind, and having by them charming lakes, and ranges of ornamental plants. “The. son of Dharma welcomed them 
in due form. After the reception, the princes ର to the several houses assigned for their-accomodation. Those houses 
were lofty as the peaks of the Kailés'a mountain, most charming in appearance, and provided with excellent furniture. They 
were surrounded on all sides by well-built high walls of a white colour. The windows were protected by golden lattices, 
and decorated with a profusion of jewellery, The stairs were easy of escent; the rooms were furnished with commodious 
(Zit, large) seats, end clothing, and garlands; and the whole was redolent with the perfume of the finest agallochum. The 
houses were white as the goose, bright as the moon, and looked most picturesque even from a distance of four miles. They 
were free from obstructions, provided with doors of uniform height, but of various quality, and inlaid with numerous metal 
ornaments, even as the peak of the Himélaya. ‘The princes were refreshed by the very sight of those mansions.” * 

In the story of Nala allusion is made to a lofty balcony from which men were seen from & great distance; and in the Ré- 
méyana, the mischievous harridan, Mantharé, looks out from an upper window of the palace to notice the rejoicings of the 
people in the street on the nomination of Rima to the Vice-kingship of Kosala. The description of the metropolis of Ayodhy& 
is even more remarkable, and may bo noticed as containing unmistakable proofs of the existonce of stone, or brick, houses in 
Aryan India, at the time when that work was composed. It occurs in the 5th canto of the first book from which the following 
extract is taken. “ On the banks of the Sarayu thoro was a great country named Kosala: it was happy and prosperous; 
and abounded in cattle, grain, and riches. In that country was the renowned city of Ayodhy& which had been of yore 
built by Manu, the lord of mankind. That great and magnificent city was twelve yojanas in length, and three in breadth, 
and included nine sub-divisions. Its principal gates, placed at proper intervals, were large and lofty, and its thoroughfares 
broad ; it was embellished with numerous highways, the dust on which was.always allayed with showers of water. And there 
were crowds of merchants, and a profusion of jewels ;; as also many large mansions, fortified places (Zurg4), and pleasant gardens. 
It was surrounded bya deep’and unagsailablo moat, and contained an immensity of arms of‘various kinds. Its arched gateway 
(torana) was provided with doors, and always guarded by numerons bodies of archers. The noble king, Das‘aratha, who 
advanced the. prosperity of the country, protected that, city as his own, even as Indra protects his capital. The high roads 
of the city wero provided with strong gateways, and ifs - smarket-places were well arranged and regularly disposed. 
There were in it lots of instruments, and arms, and numerous works of art. Thero were arms witdifonta kill n hundred 
persons at a time (sutay/hni centicide, a primitive mittrailleuse, generally supposed to have been a kind of rocket,) and mighty 
clubs mounted with iron blades, and flags were flying over its triumphal gateways. There were also hotness, and elephants, 
and war-chariots, and conveyances of various kinds. Ambassadors and travellers paced its streets, the sides of which were 
embellished by the wares of merchants and traders. Tho temples (devdyatana) in this city were as resplendent as tho sky. 
Its assembly-halls, gardens, and alms-houses (prapd, lit. where water is distributed gratis) were most elegant; and oevery- 
where were arranged extensive buildings crowded with men and women, with learned men, and seniors wise as the Devas. 
The houses were as mines of gems, and the abodes of the goddess of fortune, The steeples of the houses were as resplendent 
as the crests of mountains, and bore hundreds of pavilions, like the celestial palace of the chief among the Devas. The rooms 
were full of riches and corn, exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as charming as pictures; and they were so arranged 


` 
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Sur EAT: TG YS fa | Mahébhirata, B. II. C. 34, As. Soc. Edition 1. p. 354, 
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that men could pass from one room to another without perceiving any inequality (in the floor), while the dulcet sound of enchant- 
ing music proceeding from the mridanga, and the flute, and the vind, filled every place.”* 

The words forara .* arched gateways,” harmya “masonry houses,” deviyatana “temples,” sabhd “assembly hall,” 
prasida “palaces,” sikhara “steeples,” and vimdénat “pavilions” in the above extract are noteworthy. None of them 
can consistently be applied to huts and thatched houses, for which the poet invariably uses different words. Prurient 
fancy may extol and exaggerate, but it never suffices to creaté names of material objects which the fanciful have never 
seen or lieard of ;—a Ruskin may amuse himself and his readers by building an imaginary palace in the air for the habita- 
tion of an imaginary queen of the air,} but his ideas are always of the earth, earthy, taken from material objects with which 
he is familiar. Mr. Wheeler has given a translation of this passage in his History of India, but, like the version of the 
Mahéhabharata above noticed, it is corrupt and quite unreliable. Commenting on it, he says, “ His (the Maharajé’s) 
palace was magnificent and resplendent, but in describing the walls, the Brahminical bard has indulged in a simile 
which furnishes a glimpse of the reality, They were so tall that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong that 
no beast could force its way through them. From this, it is evident that the walls could not have been made of brick 
or stone; for in that case the attempt of a beast to force his way through them, would never have entered the mind of the 
bard. In all possibility, the palace was surrounded by a hedge, which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts, or stray 
cattle.”§ Unfortunately for this commentary, tho text is entircly imaginary,.- We have examined five different editions of 
the Ramiyona, including those of Gorresio, and Carey, and eiglit MSS., but we have nowhere met with any passage 
that would give the idea, of a tall wall, which the birds of the air could not fly over, or the bensts of the field could not force 
through, “ Bees flying away from white lotuses, like brides from their Lusbands,” “ ducks and geese swimming in tanks,” 
“ brilliant kingfishers,” plantain trees round the tanks bending with the weight of the fruit, like reverential pupils bowing 
at tlie feet of their preceptors,” and other objects prominently noticed by Mr. Wheeler, have likewise no place in the original ; 
and it is unnecessary, therefore, to refute the deductions that have been drawn from them. Probably the whole of the 
historian’s extracts are taken from the Bengali version of K{rtivasa written about three hundred years ago, and utterly unworthy 
of critical notice. Adverting to treasures, he says, “the treasures, which probably contained the land revenue of rice and. 
other grains, were placed for security within the enclosure,” appa;ently disbelieving the possibility of any metallic wealth. 
The word in the original dhana, however, leaves no option in the matter, and seeing that in the time of the Rig Veda 
frequent mention was made of pieces of gold of a fixed weight and specific name, nishkw,|| which wore reckoned by hundreds, 
and presented to Bréhmans and beggars on festive and other occasions; that the nuptial present made to Sité, included 
‘0 whole measure of gold pieces and a vast quantity of the same precious metal in ingots;” that ¢ Das’aratha gave a full 
ayute (ten thousand pieces) of gold, and a quantity of unwrought gold to the value of an aut” ; and that descriptions 


This passnge appears in Mr. Wheeler's History of Indie, (Vol. L. p. 165), / Tama wfohaai rat | 

ina very different; garb, quite unlike what we meet with in the original. - Daa Fares HPT a tea 
, The word avasatha “ # houso,” is rendered by “ a pavilion,” which conveys the ସ୍ମ fir wf i 

iden of a tent, or & temporary structure, and makes the whole description er: st rere eh 


inconsistent; and at times absurd. In fact his extracts are generally taken 
from corrupt translations, aod are not st all reliable. For purposes of critical 


enquiry they are utterly worthless. Vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society Bengal, 
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{‡ The Queen of the Air, by John Ruskin, 1969. 

§ The History of Indias, IT. 8. 

|| I, Kakshivat, “ unhesitatingly, accepted a hundred nishkas,. a hundred 
vigorous stoeds, and a hundred bulls.” Wilson's Rig Veda, 11. 17. Again, “ May 
he (the R#j4) be rich in kine, in gold, in horses.” According to Manu, a 
nishko was a weight of gold equal to four suvarnse (VII. 134). Inthe Amara- 
kosha, it is put down nt 108 suvarnas. That it wns @ currency, if not coined 
money, admits of no doubt. In the Periplus, goods are said to have been 
exchanged for the native money, évromrwov vopwurpa, and the Hindu gold coinage 
is termed xdArts. Yéska, in his Nirukta (p. 18), quotes from the Vedas, eighteen 
different words, which convey the abstract idea of wealth, without naming 
grain, or cattle, or any other specific object. 
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are given of jéesents of from ten to twenty ‘croros* it would be a. perversion of trutls to assert that in ‘the age of Das‘aratha,, 
there was no more convenient form of wealth accessible to Indian princes than corn, and that their treasuries were nothing 
better than granaries. It is scarcely likely that all those proceeded from the imagination of poets, and had no substratiam 
whatever of truth. 

At a much earlier ago, Yaska, in his Nirukta (p. 18), quoted twenty- two differont words from the Vedas, as the synonyms 
for houscs, including several words which can be used for masonry houses oily. 

At a still earlier age the authors of the Rig Vedu bymns appear not to have besn ignorant of stone forts, walled cities, stone 
houses, carved stones, and brick edifices. Cities (pura), as distinct from villages:/grdma), were well known, and chicfs have been 
described as owning a hundred cities.t Agni is invoked in one place to be a means of “ protection for tho posterity of his worship- 
pers like unto the vast, spacious iron-walled cities of the Asuras.”‡ Tn several other places ho is called “the destroyer of cities.” 
Tndra is likewise “ a destroyer of cities.”§ Ho is said to have “ quickly demolished the strongholds and seven-walled citics of Srukta 
and other Asuras,”|| He overthrew ninety and nine cities of some Dasyu, and “ occupied the hundredth as a place of abode.” Tn 
one place he has ascribed to him the credit of demolishing “ a hundred cities of stone for the pious Divoddsa,”¢| Elsewhere he 
*“ demolished 90 cities for the same person,”* and again *“ 99 cities.”† Ho destroyed the “ perennial cities” of the ‘Asuras, and 
“ humiliated their defenders ;”‡ he *“ humbled the people, suing for pardon, and destroyed their seven new cities,”§ as also “ the 
hostile and undivine cities of the Asuras,” and broke down their “ artificial defences.”|| Again he possessed “¢ all the cities of the 
Asuras as a husband his wives.” Sarosvat{ is described “ as firm os & city made of iron.** Mitra and Varuna are invoked to 
grant ‘an unassailable dwelling that may bo a secure shelter.”† Tron cities are also mentioned in several other " places, ‡ 
figmatively, no doubt, to express great strength, but not without conveying an iden of the writer's knowledge of something 
more substantial than wattle and mud. In the first Mandal (Sukta CX. 7) Atri is described to have been “ thrown 
into a machine room with a hundred doors where he was roasted.”§ WVasishtha, in a hymn to Paryanya, longs to 
have “ s three-storied dwelling” (tridhdtw Saramam).| Dr. Muir notices the mention of cities which had a hundred enclo- 
sures or fortifications (satabhwuji/, and is of opinion that, “although they are alluded to as figurative expressions of the 
meahs of protection afforded by the gods, they no doubt suggest the idoa of forts, consisting apparently of 2 series of 
concentric walls, as actually existing in the country at the time.”¢] In the second Mandala, sovereigns are described “¢ who, 
exercising no oppression, sit down in this substantial and elegant hall built with a thousaud colamns,”* and dwellings 
with such halls are said to be “vast, comprehensive and thousand-doored.”’† Commenting on these passages, Dr. Muir 
justly observes that “these are but exaggerated descriptions of a royal residence, such as the poets had seen.”} Pillars, 
spacious doors, and windows, though frequently mentioned, are not decisive intimations of the existence of masonry buildings; 
but bricks could not possibly have originated unless required for such. structures ; for it would bo absurd to suppose that bricks 
were known and made, and yot they were never used in the construction of housés. Commenting on the stato of civilization 
among the Hindus at the Vedic period, as apparent in the third volume of his translation of the Rig Veda Sanihiti, the 
lato Professor Wilson remarked :— 

*“ Cities are repeatedly mentioned, and although, as the objects of Indra’s hostility, thoy may ‘be considered as cities in 
the clouds, the residences of the Asuras, yet the notion of such exaggerations of any class of beings could alone have beén 
suggested by actual observations, and the idea of cities in heaven could have been derived anly from. familiarity with similar 

assemblages upon earth ; but,-as above intimated, it is probable that by Asuras we are to ‘understand, at least occasionally, 
the anti-vaidik people of India, and theirs were the cities destroyed. It is also to be observed, that the cities aro destroyed 
on behalf or in defence of mortal princes, who,could scarcely have beleaguered'celestial towns, even with Indra’s assistance. 
Indeed, in one instance (p. 173), it is said that, having destroyed ninety and nine out of the hundred cities of the Asura, Sambara, 
Indra left the hundredth habitable for his protégé Divodasa, a terrestrial monarch, to whom 2 metropolis in the firmanent 
would have been of questionable advantage. 


# Carey's Réméyanse, IL. 114, «< Tbid IV. 75. 
4 Wilson's Rig Veda, I. 147. ® Ibid TV. 189. * 
¥ Ibid IV. 5. , + Ibid TV. 12. 
§ Ibid IT. 36. £ ‡ R. V. Mandala 1. 68, 8, IT. 20, 8, IV. 27, VII. 8,7, VI: 15, 14, VIL 
|| Zbia tv. 69. 95, 1, VIII. 89, 8, X. 101, 8. 
#7 Ibid TV. 80, 20. § Ibid IY. 148. 
# Ibid IL. 34. || Tbia Tv. 200. 
+ Ibid IT. 256.  Sanslerit Texts, V. 451. 
$ Thid IT. 88. * Wilson's Rig Veda, IT. 818. 
§ Ibid II. 166. + Ibid TV. 179. 
|| Ibid II. 168, 247. 4 Sanslrit Texte, V. 455. 
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“ That the cities of those days consisted, to a great extent, of mud and mat hovels is very possible: they do so still. 
Benares, Agra, Delhi, even Calcutta, present numerous constructions of tho very humblest class; but that they consisted of 
those exclusively, is contradicted in several places. In one passage (p. 180) the cities of Sambara that have been overturned, 
are said to have consisted of stone ; in another (p. 470) the same cities are indicated by the appellative dehyak, the plastered, 
intimating the use of lime, mortar or stucco ; in another we have specified a structure with a thousand columns, which, 
whether a palace or a temple, must have been something very different from a cottage; and again, (p. 288) supplication 
is put up for a large habitation which could not be intended for a hut: cities with buildings of some pretence must obviously 
have been no rarities to the authors of the hymns of the Rig Vedoa.”* 

To controvert these documentary proofs and arguments, the only fact of any moment that has yet been advanced is that 
Tndian stone architecture in the first and second centuries before Christ shows evident signs of a transition from wood to stone, 

* which could not have been the case had it existed and flourished from many centuries before it. It may at once be conceded 
that the caves of Behar and of the Western Gthats bear indications of their having been formed after wooden models. 
The same is, however, not the case with the excavations in Orissa. Were it otherwise, still the fact would not, we con- 
tend, necessarily imply that those caves indicate the first stage of transition from wood to stone. It is not to be denied 
that masonry houses must have followed huts and wooden structures, and the peculiarities of the latter must neccessarily, 
therefore, be traccable in the former ; but those peculiarities do not, by themselves, suffice to indicate the exact age when the 
transition from wood to stone first took place. There is a spirit of conservatism, & mannerism, or a survival of custom, 
in architectural ornamentation so strong that it presorves intact forms long after the lapse of the exigencies which first 
lead to their production. Many peculiarities in European architecture, even of this century, such as the Grecian triglyphs 
and mutules, avowedly the counterparts of wooden models, may be ascribed to this cause; and in India such indications 
may be met with without number both in Hindu and in Muhammadan edificos of the last two centuries, In the fort at 
Agra may be seen, by the sides of the marble hall of the Dewan Khés, two small pavilions of white marble with curvi- 
linear roofs formed entirely after tho model of thatched huts. They are repeated in the palace of Shah Jehan at Delhi, 
and likewise at Futtehpur Sikri and other Muhammadan cities. Slightly modified they may be seen ‘also on the palace 
at Bharatpur, and on other Hindu buildings. Until the end of the last century, a common form of temple for Kalf in 
Bengal was a quadrangular oblong room with two sloping curvilinesr roofs, with gable ends in exact imitation of the 
commonest kind of hut known in the country. One of the kind still exists in Calcutta, close by the Nabaratna in Sobhébaz4r, 
and wo have seen several at Chandernagar and elsewhere, Such structures bear the same name, ldéngld, which is ‘given to the 
huts of which they are counterparts, and in their details leave out nothing which can be easily imitated in brick, or stucco. 
Few, however, we fancy, would venture to appeal to them as evidences of a recent transition from wood to brick in Agra, Delhi, 
or Bengal. 

Mr. Fergusson is startled to find at Bijopur, somo fifteen centuries after the Christian era, “a recurrence to the same 
principle. The balconies with their hoods, and the brackets which support these, aro the principal ornaments in the four faces 
of this little monument” (Mehtari Mahal), *“ yet every part of their construction, every detail of their ornament, is evidently 
copied from a wooden original. We find the same balconies used at the present day ; and in any city between Benares, and 
Boorhanpur similar objects might be found with almost identical details, but always constructed in wood. From the remains 
of Hindu temples we know that stone architecture did exist in the Deccan for centuries before Beejapoor was founded.”+ To 
account for this anomaly the learned author continues: “¢ It is clear, however, that the Moslims could have had very little 
experience in building in stone when this work was undertaken, and as little knowledge of their own style os then practised 
at Agra and Delhi. They must also have been actuated by a wonderful aversion to anything savouring of Hinduism, when 
they designed a building so original as this, and one so manifestly unlike anything to be found in the country in which 
they had settled.” ‡ Bearing in mind, however, that tho Moslim population of the south was formed of & miscellaneous collec- 
tion of foreigners, Pathiéns, Moghals, Abyssinians, and others, the bulk proceeding from the north; that everywhere these men 
adapted Hindu buildings and temples to sexve as mosques ; and that the founder of the Bahminy dynasty, Allauddin Hussan, 
(1347 A. D.,) was a native of Delhi who expelled the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak from Dowlatabad where he had 
transferred the capital of the Pathan empire, it is difficult to believe they were so perfectly ignorant of stone architecture as 
to be under the necessity of copying from wood, and still more difficult to suppose that those who built the largest dome on 
earth, between 1640 and 1660 A. D., larger even than that of St. Peter at Rome, had, three reigns anteriorly, between 1550 
and 1557, so little experience in building in stone, as to copy from wood, and that at a time when the intercourse between 
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the north and the south, was perfectly uninterrupted for considerably over three centuries. We believe survival of custom 
exerted a much more potent influence in such cases than ignorance, Adverting to tho caves of Kennari, at Salsette, 
Mr. Fergusson observes: ¢“ Although the style begins in wood and ends in stone, it is not a little startling to find so little 
change either in the plan, or general disposition of these caves, during the ton centuries through which we can certainly trace 
them,”* and to account for the peculiarity he adds, ¢“ The cave at Kennari, or the last at Ajunta, is practically identical with 
that at Karli, in so far as its general plan and design is concerned, and even the last retains so strongly a reminiscence of its 
wooden origin, that we have little reason to doubt, that the practice of orocting such halls in that perishable material yas 
continubd contemporancously.”† ‘This solution of the difficulty, however, is by no means favourable to tho position assumed 
by the author, that architecture in India must have commenced after the invasion of Alexander, (250 B. C.,) because all the 
earliest specimens show traces of their wooden origin. If those tracos aro visible in stone structures raised twelve centuries 
afterwards, and may be accounted for by the assumption of imitation from contemporaneous structures, the argument would. 
lose little of its force when applied to the erections and excavations of the time of Asoka, and of his immediate successors, 
Wooden houses have existed at all times, and exist to this day; but they afford no reason to supposo that races who have 
known stone houses for a thousand years, in copying wooden features in stone, do so directly from wood, and not from 
stone which has preserved those features from generation to generation in & country, like India, where custom has exercised 
the most despotic sway, and held the mind of man in such abject slavery. 

The question may be here raised as to how far the ancient Aryans were indebted ‘to the Tamulians for their knowledge 
of stone architecture? On the one hand, the extracts from the Rig Veda given above, show clearly that the walled cities 
which excited the cupidity and envy of the Aryans, were mostly owned by tho aboriginal Asuras ; and there is not quite 
as much said of lordly edifices constructed by tho Aryans themselves. At a later date, Vyisa, in the Mahébhérata, 
acknowledges that the great polace of Yudhisthira was built by a Dénava, Maya by name, who had been overcome ‘by 
Arjuna in battle; and an admission like this, in a work designed exclusively to extol the greatness of the Aryan race, is of 
considerable importance. An abstract of a work by this Danava is still extant. Further, the remains of Tamulian architecture 
cxisting in the present day, are morc voluminous, more extensive, and more elaborate than Aryan remains. And all these 
tend to show the superiority of the Tamulians in architecture, and the likelihood of their having been the first teachers in the 
art to the Aryans. On the other hand, the oldest Indian specimens of the art are not Tamulian, but Buddhist; and they do 
not bear'a close family resemblance to the Tamulian specimens now available ; and the relative positions of the Aryans and 
Tamulians in the scale of civilization were such as not by any ‘means to warrant the assumption that the latter were the 
teachers and the former the taught, in so essential a civilizing art as architecture, The Rig Veda does not profess to treat 
of the comparative status of architecture among the Asuras and the Aryans, but to glorify the latter by showing how they 
overcame mighty enemics,—a feeling which has, even in modern times, very largely coloured the despatches of great com- 
manders in the field of battle. The-employment of Maya as an architect may be, likewise, due to o& similar feeling, proving 
how complete was his subjugation. Besides, all the medieval Tamulian temples are sanctunries for divinities borrowed from 
the Hindus, and it is natural to suppose that the temples have followed the images from the same source, even as Native 
Christian Churches in India, in the present day, follow the order of architecture with which Christianity is associated by 
the proselytes, and prayors are held most appropriato under Saxon or Italian towers and steeples. On the whole, 
however, so little is known of ancient Tamulian art as distinct from Aryan, that no satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at 
under this head. 

But whatever the origin or the age of ancient Indian erchitecture., looking to it as & whole it appears perfectly self- 
evolved, self-contained, and independent of all extraneous admixturoc. It has its peculiar rulos, its proportions, its particular 
features,—all bearing impress of a style that has grown from within,—a style which expresses in itself what the people, for 
whom, and by whom, it was designed, thought, and felt, and meant, and not what was supplied to them by aliens in creed, 
colour and race. A few insignificant ornaments apart, its merits and its defects are all its own, and the different forms it has 
assumed in different provinces are all modifications, or adaptations to local circumstances, of one primitive idea. It may, 
therefore, be treated by itself without reference to foreign art. 

Most of the oldest remains now accessible, are, as already stated, Buddhist, and they are all monumental in théir character, 
either tumuli over the remains of the dead, or pillars and inscriptions bearing royal mandates. Asoka is said to have built innu- 
merabloe temples ; but no unquestionably authentic remains thereof are now to bemet with. The caves of Khandagiri, which are 
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likewise of Buddhist origin, afford examples of the style of dwellings common during the second and the third centuries before 
the Christian era, and probably for some time earliér ; but they include no structures that may be strictly called temples. The 
Behar caves, however, which are of a somewhat later dge, have halls with an apse at one end enclosing a chaitya, and designed 
expressly for public worship. Some of the oldest caves of Western India improved upon this idea, and produced more ostentatious 
places for the ‘purpose. Leaving them aside, and generalising: upon built temples, and temples only, we find the Buddha-gaya and 
the N4land#& Buddhist temples so closely similar to Hindu structures of the same class that their style may be very strictly described 
as common to both the Hindus and the followers of S'#kya on this side of the Nurbudda,'and be appropriately designated, the 
Indo-Aryan, or Northern Indian. But nos it took a wide range under the Buddhists, and assumed very diverse forms in different 
parts of India ,as also in Burmah, Ceylon and Java, Mr. Fergusson has made two distinct classes of it, separating the purely Hin- 
du forms of the class under the head of Northern Hindu, and leaving the rest as Buddhist. Both these classes have single cham- 
bers, surmounted with more or less sloping towers or steeples; whereas tho Tamulian temples are many-chambered and many- 
storied, the upper stories.gradually receding, till reduced to a single smnoll chamber, which is surmounted with a domical struc- 
ture. Thus the latter differ materially from the style familiar with the Northern Indian races, and form a separate class. It is, 
however, not unknown in Northern India, for both in Bengal and the Upper Provinces, many examples of it under the name of 
Pancharatna, Navaratna,* &c., may be mot with, some of considerable age : there they appear as strictly Hindu—a variety, but 

«still a varicty, of Hindu structures,—and not Tamulian. The northern Hindu class of temples have several subordinate groups 
or orders, of which («) the Orissan or Central Tudian, (4) the Bengali, and (c} the Northern Indian, styles, are the most promi- 
nent. Examples of the first style are to be met with in the whole of Orissa, in Sambhalpur and Chutia Nagpur, in the eastern 
parts of Central India, and the southern part of Behar. The second style is confined within the limits of Bengal proper, The 
third takes the whole sweep of Northern India, from Benares to Guzerat. The temples of Kashmir constitute a ଗୟ by 
themselves, being Tndian in plan, but peculiar in their details and ornaments. Some of the later Northern Indian temples 
shew a considerable admixture of Saracenic elements in their composition, and these may be fitly included in s& distinct order, 
the transitional, or mixed style. Thus we have— 

Class. Order. 

Northern Indian. 

Southern Indian. 

EO EO TOE GEOR ବସା 

Burmese. 


Javan: 


(SRD D3 BL Fe 


Nepalese. 
. II.—Jain. 
1. Orissan or Central Indian. 


p 2. Bengali, 
IH.—Northern Hindu, «..cervevrirciveeerer cries 3. Northern Indian. 


\4. Transitional or Indo-Saracenic. 


TV.—Southern Hindu or Tamulian. 
V.—Cashmerian, ବ୍‌ 

This classification of temples is no doubt tentative—purely provisional for the time, and adopted with a view to conveniertce, 
until a more reliable one is, developed by further research. In drawing it out we have directed our attention more to general 
outlines and plans, than to ornaments and architectural details, for they have been so extensively interchanged, or used 
in common, that it would be relying on broken reeds to accept thém as guides'to classification. Thus for instance, the 
crucial capitals, which have been accepted by many as positively and unmistakably Buddhist, occur alike on Buddhist, Hindu 
and Jaintemples. Mouldings, bands, brackets, cornices, niches, are also alike on Hindu and Buddhist fanes, and it is often 
difficult, if not impossible, to pronounce upon the character of a building in the absencb of especial sectarial marks, or specially 
sectarian ornaments, such as the Buddhist rail and the like. 

It should be observed also that the classification here adopted is not recognised in old Sanskrit works on architecture, 
They all treat of the subject as one whole without any reference to sects and nationalities. The treatise of Maya, the Dénava, 
does not, in this respect, differ from that of Vis vakarmé, the architect of the gods. The differences of the two authors refer to 

® One of the oldest, and most sumptuous of this class in Bengal is the temple of Kintanagar in Dinajpur. 
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details and modes of treatment, and not to general principles, which are alike in all. For instance, the Mfnaséra, an elabo- 
rate treatise on architecture of an early dato, alludes to the peculiarities of Buddhist and Jaina images, and the different modes 
of placing them in temples; but the rules of building and proportion are the same in it as in the Maya S'ilpa, It should be 
added, however, that when the ditferont works whose names have already been met with are all discovered, and carefully exa- 
mined, and compared with the detached notices which occur in the Purdnas, the Tantras, and other works, the public will be 
in o better position than now to arrive at a positive opinion on the subject. Of works principally devoted to architecture, Rim 
Raz notices the following : viz., 1, Ménaséra; 2, Muyamata ; 3, Kas'yapa; 4, Vayghénasa ; 5, Sokuladlikéra; 6, Vis'vakarmiya; 
7, Sanatkuméra ; 8, Sarasvatyam. Of these different works lie had considerable portions of the first four, and a few detached 
chapters of each of the rest. The Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains a MS. of the first, but it does not correspond 
with the text of Ram Ré4z in any particular: it extends to forty-six chapters, while that of Ram Raz comprises fifty-eight, and 

_ the topics, though the same, aro differently arranged. A manuscript received from Tanjore corresponds in the number of its 

' chapters with tho Asiotic Society’s MS. ; but its chapters are shorter and very corrupt, and tho topics are different. It differs 
from the others also in naming the work Manavasara instead of Ménasara. 

Ram RAaz’s description of the second corresponds very closely with the Tanjore text, which bears the name of Maya S'ilpa, 
alias Maya-mata, alias Vastuséstra, alias Pritisthana Tantra, It is written in the Tantric style, and evidently belongs to a 
much later age than that of the Pandus for whom its reputed author, Mayn,* built a palace, or that of Das'aratha for 
whom, according to Rim Raz, he is likewise said to have built a royal residence. The MS. is incomplete and corrupt. 
It is written in verse, and extends to nineteen hundred verses, divided into twenty-six chapters as follows: 1, Architecture 
defined ; 2—3, Examination and purification of the grounds intended to be built upon ; 4, Measurement of land ; 5, Ascertain- 
ment of the points of the compass; 6, Fixing of pegs to demarcate the spots for building; 7, Offerings to gods; 8—9, Measures 
for villages and rules for laying out towns and villages ; 10, Direction for laying out squures, octagons, &c.; 11, Laying the 
foundation of a house, and the ceremonies to be observed on the occasion; 12, Plinths; 13, Bases; 14, Pillars; 15, Stone 
work; 16, Joining and cementation; 17, Spires or tops of houses ; 18, One-storeyed houses ; 19, Two-storeyed houses ; 20—21, 
Three, four, &c., storeyed houses; 22, Giopuras or gates ; 23, Mandapas ; 24, Out-offices, barns, treasuries, &c.; 25, Open 
courts or choultrees; 26, Linear measure. On the whole the work sticks pretty closely to architecture, and indulges very 
little in astrological vagarics, which prevail so greatly in the other works. 

Of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, and 8th works of Rém Réz’s list I have as yot not been able to procure any exemplar, Ram Riz 
gives no dotailed description of the 6th. I have secn threo recensions of it. ‘The first, from Tunjoro is, like the Maya S’ilpa, 
written in the Tantic style, having S'iva for its narrator. Its contents are; 1. Origin of Vis‘vakarma ; derivation of tho words 
takshaka (carpenter) vardhaki (sculptor), &e. IIL. Hoight of man in the different ages of the world; wood and stone for the 
formation of images. II. Sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. IV, Halls for the consecration of Siva nnd other gods, 
VY. Proportions of images of the planctsand lingams. VI. Formation of cars. VII. Consecration of cars. VIII. Forms of Brahmi, 
Mahes'varf, and other goddecsscs. IX, Sacrificial or Brahmanicnl thread. X. Sacrificial threads of gold, silver, and munja fibre ; 
the different sides where images of gods and goddesses are to be placed ; qualities of & kind of stone called Homas'ilé or (¢ golden 
stone,” to be found to the south of tho Meru mountain, XI. Images of Indra, Méhes'varf, and other gods and goddesses. 
XIL—XIII. Crowns, crests, and other head ornaments. XIV. Movable and fixed thrones for images ; crests and other orna- 


4 Dr, Weber surmisen that Mayn ia the Sanskrit form of Ptoltmaios, the 
anthor of the Almagest. He writes tho word Asuramaya; in Sanskrit 
writings it often occurs in the form of Mayaddnava ; but Asura and Danave 
are used as synonymous terms, both menning n demon, & Titnn, & giant, and 
therefore either term may be used nt option as an opithet for Maya, Literally 
Aaya may be accepted as the Sanskrit rendering of maios ; but it would leave 
the first two syllables, ptols, unaccounted for, Dr, Weber does not say in 
so many words that those syllables are represented by the epithet asur, 
but ho so uses the epithet along with Mayn ns to indicate that ho means it. 
No recognised law of Philology, however, will nccept asura to be the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Greck ptole. In the 13th Asoka edict, Ptolemnios appears 
as Turaméya, and tho Mahébhérato, if we take it to have been written oftor 
Asoka, should have adopted the same spelling. Claudius Ptolemy, the author 
of the Almagest, lived in the-second century (140—160) A. C., and the dato 
therefore of the Mshébhérata has to be brought down to at least three 
centuries after thot; so thot an Tonian msy be represented a9 a giant 
fighting with a Hindu priney, without causing any misgiving in the minds 
of the readers of the narrative, os to its authenticity. But the Muhébhérata, 
in the course of its hundred thousand verses, nowhere alludes to Buddhism 


or Buddha, and must therefore, and on other grounds not worth naming here, 
date from beforc the birth of S\ikya ; or’at least the 6th century B. C., and 
to bring it down to tho middle of the fifth century of the Christian era, on the 
strength of A/aya being similar in sound to the last two syllables of a Greek 
name, the first two syllables being overlooked, or represented by an epithet in 
direct opposition to all laws of Philology, would he to subvert all historieal 
consistency. Nothing short of the intrepidity of a Wilford could uccept sutch 
a major for a historical argument ; and £ must confess my inability to appre 
cinte the value of such a system of logic, Tind the worl of Mays as ib 
originally existed been compared with tha Almnojgest, or any other work on 
architecture by Ptolemy, and found to correspond, thers would have been very 
good reason for accepting the surmise to be well founded; bot in ths absence of 
such proof, it is futile to urge it as an argument. Tho Mays S/ilpa, us it now 
exists, treats of architecture solely as shown above, and the Almngest has 
“ various problems of the ancients both in geometry and astronomy!” for its + 
subjects, and between the two there can be no comparison. Ptolomy also 
wrote 2 grest work on geography, but that too cannot be compared with the 
Maya S'ilpa. He is said by Dr. Weber to have built some palaces, but nobody 
hos yet asserted that ho ever wrote any treatise om architecture; 
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ments for tho head ; repairs of temples. XV. Proportions ‘of doors of temples for lingams. XVI. Proportions of doors for other 


temples. XVIL. Temples for Vighnes'a. Most of these claptire, appear imperfect’ and fogerty; and the work is 


‘ 


obviously incomplete. 
Tlic second belongs to theLibrary of the lat RAja Rduékhnte Dova. It bears the name of Vis vakarme-prakés a, and 


comprises thirtcen chapters as follow : I. Introduction, selection of different kinds of land for building houses for Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas, &c. IL. Months appropriate for commencing a ‘building, the “area whereof is to be regulated by the cubit of 
tlic owner, or of his wife, orf his son.. III. Astral influence on buildings. IV. Bedstends, shoes, houses, roads, Mandapa 
and other objects, Vv. _ Offerings to certain gods. VI. Vasioos ‘kinds of houses, and making of bricks and other batiding: 
materials, VII: Size of doors tb bo rejulated. Ly the planet which presided ‘on the natal hour of the person who causes the 
house to be built. VII. Direction, for making: liouses, tanks; wells, &c. IX. Ditto for cutting down trees. X. ‘Ditto 
for entering a new houso. XI Rules for building fortifications. XIL Removal of bones &c. from the ground before build- 

ing thereon. XIIL. Characteristics of houses of different kinds, and their appurtenances. 

The third belongs to tho Library of tlie Asiatic Society (No. 629).. In some places it bears the special title of Aparajita- 
prichchibs, in others Jnana- ratnakosIa. Like the preceding two, it is ‘written i in the Tantric style; but the narrator, instead 
of being Siva, is Mig valarmé. It comprises thirty-five Stitras, some of which are evidently quotations from. other works. It 
treats of architecture and sculpture, but in a very desultory and imperfect “way, None of these works, however, has’ yet 
been analysod and reported upon, and there is so little before the public besides, the details, meugre at best, in the essay of 
Ram Réz on Indian architecture, that it would be quite unsafe to arrive at ‘anything “Tike a’definité conclusion on the question. 
+ The Tanjore MSS. above reforred to have been receiv ed through the: ‘Rindness of Mr. “A. C. Burnell of the Madras Civil 
Service, and 1- have ‘obtained two others* from Neérthern India. Tle South Indian treatises abound in Kanarese 
* and Tamil words, and both the northerg and “the southern codices are full of technical terms, all but perfectly unintelligible to 
me. The MSS. procured by Ram Raz wero equally puzzling. Describing them he says: ¢“ Mutilated as they invariably are 
in many important parts, almost every line of them is not only disfigured by gross errors, perpetuated by 2 succession of igno- 
ront transcribers ; but the technical terms and memorial verses with which the whole abounds are so little understood either 
by the artists or the pandits of the present day, that it requires no ordinary exertion to comprochend and explain the exact 
import of even n gingle section,”† In Bengal there are no artists who have any knowledge of the subject, nor any Pandit 
wlio is nequninted with more than the name of the S‘ilpa S'4stra, and unaided by practical knowledge the subject would require 
mc much deeper and a more thorough study thon wlinot I can at presont afford, to ensure anything like a rcliable and useful 
summary, A few extracts from some of the works to illustrate particular topics will be given lower down. 

Of ‘the sevoral styles enumerated glove, the most important for the purposes of this work arc the Buddhist and the 
Contrel Indian; the remains ot Khandagiri belonging to the former -style, and the Hindu temples throughout Orissa 
to the Jatter, 


+ 
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CHAPTER II 


Corsrevcrion or Opmssax Temes. Shape of the original habitation of man. Oldest lithie monuments, rectangular. Indinn temples, cubical. Module of 
Benares temples, Bengali temples. Orissan tomples ; their projections; stcoples; upper chambers; plinths ; pinnacles ; porches ; dancing halls; refectorics ; 
court-yerds ; entrance gates. Materials used in the construction of the temples,—lateritc, sandstone, chlorite, granite, gneiss. Mote of building ; irregular, 
horizontal, and cyclopean styles. Mortar; clamps ; ghooting or kankar cement ; architraves ; beams ; wood. 


ONSIDERABLE differences of opinion exist as to the form which was first adopted by man for the formation of 
his dwelling. Tho models he had before him to work upon were natural caves or caverns, which were all more or 
less rounded, and deficient in sharp well-marked angles, and they led to the theory that the earliest habitations of 
the human race were circular in plan, and rounded in form, In support of this opinion, it is said that the 
dwellings of the ancient Gauls were circular huts built with wood, and lined with mud; and the pile huts of 
Switzerland were of a similar nature.* On the other hand, nothing was likely to prove moro troublesome to 
primitive builders than circular designs, and the earliest examples of dwellings still extant in America, Africa, and 
Oceania, aro mostly rectangular, ¢. 2, those houses which aro intended to be permanent and fixed, have straight 


sides, and rectangular corners, while those which are intended to be easily moved about, are more or less circular. 
Ascending from wood, wattle and mud to bricks and stones, this view of the question appears to receive peculiar con- 
firmation ; for the oldest houses and temples were, with a few rare exceptions, straight-lined in their ground plan, and 
perpendicular for at least a part of their height. Tho oldest lithic monuments of human art still extant, are the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and their chambers bear out this opinion in ovory particular. They are all rectangular enclosures with upright walls. 
The temples of that country were also of the same character, and the palaces of Assyria and Babylon did not any where 
depart from this raulo. Somo of the Pelasgic tombs in Greece enclosed circular chambers ; but as they were erected long after 
the time of the first ten dynasties of Manetho, and produced at a period when the art of building had been brought to & 
comparatively high state of improvement, they cannot controvert tho theory regarding the outline of the earliest buildings. 
It may be stated, however, that while in buildings the circular form is difficult, in graves, it is the simplest, and most readily 
produced, nature helping in a few years to complete where tho art of man fails to attain the object, and the transition from the 
circular to the rectangular plan, as in the Pyramids, implies a considerablo advance in civilization and architectural ingenuity. 

As regards temples in Northern India, the rectangular plan was everywhere the most prevalent, and it is difficult to notice an 
exception to the rule. At first sight the topes may appear to be different ; but if their character be carefully 
studied it will be found, that there was no departure from the rectangular design of temples. The Dehgopas of 
Burmah are mere local adaptations of the Indian tope, and none of them is of greater antiquity than the middle of the 6th century, 


Ground plans of temples. 


A. D., and as they are funeral, or cinerary monuments, and not temples, they may be left altogether out of consideration. It is said 
that there are, in some parts of Bengal, temples designed for the observance of the mystic rites enjoined in the Tantras, which 
are triangular in their ground plan ; but as they are recent structures, designed for a sectarial purpose, they do not contradict the 
remark regarding the primitive form of Indian temples. Generally speaking temples in Northern India, are not only rectangular 
in plan, but cubical in the form of their body. From Orissa to the foot of the Him4laya, thoro is scarcely a single exception to 
this rule,† In the Agni Purdna,‡ it is ordained, that the ground plan of every building should have four equal sides, and the 
Jpdna-ratna-prakds’a§ and the Mdénasdra support the same opinion, Figures of Vishgu and some other divinities may be found 
located in oblong rooms, but suck structures are no where reckoned as temples (mandirs/. Again, in Southern India, .the 
square chamber for temples appears to be the rule, and oblong cells the exception. 
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# Lubbock thinks they were rectangular, Prehistoric Times, p. 126. gr nw ମୋନା ଜ୍ୟ କଙ୍କ କ୍‌ ॥ 
+ The chamher of the Jyesthes'vara temples on the Takht i Suleman hill, in Agni Puriys, Ed. Bib. Tod, p. 122, 
Kashmir, is circular, but its ground plan is a square with the corners notched § rere GmTaIfn GGT wl 
with three salient and four re-entering angles, STC FH HA NNT FU: 
‡ TCS FR Crs | MS, As. Soc: J. R. P., fol. 51. 
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Tn the case of buildings other than temples, the ground plan no doubt varied according to circumstances, and works on 
architecture describe a great number of forms. The Ti«jja-mértanda, an astrological work ascribed to Réj& 
Bhoja of Dhér, enumerates sixteen different kinds as the most noteworthy. These are ; 1s, oblong, —A'yata ; 
2nd, square,—chaturasra ; 3rd circular,—vritta } 47h, oblong, with a rectangwar court-yard in the middle, very like the 
Roman compluvium,—bhadrdsana ; 5th, discus-shaped, ¢. e.eircular with lunette projections, or wings, on the four sides,— 
chakra ; 61), linear or long and narrow with two unequal wings,—visamabdhu ; Tih, triangular, —trikona } 8th, cart-shaped, or 
quadrangular, with a long triangular projection on ono side, —sakatd/rita ; Oth, staff-like, or long and narrow like a barrack, 
—danda ; ; 10#, quadrangular, with the opposite sides hollow-arched, or concave, like thé mouth of the musical instrument called 
‘punava;—panavasansthdna ; 114A, like the musical instrument called muryja, (I know not what this is); 124, wide-fronted,— 
vrihanmukhum ; 132/, heart-shaped like a palm leaf fan, —vyd/una ; 144k, circular with five projections like a tortoise with its four 
projécting feet, and licad ; 15#/, arched like a bow,—dhanuh ; 16th, horse-shoe shaped Tike the winnowing fan,—surpa«.* Of these 
the oblong with a rectangular court-yard in the middle was held in the highest estimation, and still continues the favourite, almost 
every Hindu dwelling house of ‘any pretension in Bengal being built i in that plan, whence éhadrdsana has become, the ordinary 
name ofa dwelling house, in the present day ; and in the north-west it is very common. For comfort, convenience, light, and ven- 
tilation, it is perhaps the best that could be designed in a warm climate, and it is worthy of note that European architects haye of 
late adopted it in designing several public buildings in Bengal. In the Mrichehhakatt, which dates from the first century before 
Christ, there is an account of a house of this description, which had successively eight court-yards ;† and the grandeur of a& house 
is generally reckoned in almost every part of India in accordance with the mumber of court-yards it comprises. The 
` merits of these several kinds of houses are thus described in the Rdjd-mdrtanda: “The oblong insures success everywhere ; 
the square brings in money ; the circular promotes health and prosperity ; the rectangular with a courtyard falfils all desires ; the 
lunctted-wheel causos poverty, and the unequal-winged bereavement; the triangular makes the owner a king, and the 
cart-shaped leads to loss of wealth. Cattle die away if the plan be staff-like, and vision is lost by the panava shapd. The 
muraja shape causes the death of the owner's wife ; the wide front loss of wealth; and the fan shape, loss of situation. The 
tortoise leads to theft, so does the bow shape; while the horse-shoe form causes loss of wealth.”} Regarding the nature of tho 
ground on which the house is to be built, it is said ; *“ men prosper, if the ground slope to the east ; wealth is acquired, if the 
southern side be elevated, but it is lost if the west side slope down, and there is certain destruction if the north side be high.”§ 
As domestic architecture, however, does not full within the scope of this work, it is not necessary to enquire into the subject 
further. 
According to the builders of Benares, the body of the temple is the module upon which the rest.of its parts are to be calculated. 
Relative proportions The longth, breadth and height of the body shguld bé the same, and its steople, Surrd, Sk. chidé, should vary 
of Bensres temples, according to the size of the tepyple and the number of pinnacles it is intended to bear, from 1‡ and 1} to 2 and 
24 lengths.|| The plinth is to be one-ninth of tho total length; 4. ¢, one yard if the. temple be nine yards high. The door in that 
case should be7 feet 5 inches by 4 feet 9. In small-sized temples the door is generally one-fourth of the cube. The first member 
above the spire, is a thick square plate named the Rdmarékhd, from certain denticulations on its edges, having some resemblance 
to the sectarial mark of the followers of Réma,—a common ornament for the upper edge of projecting stones. In & temple 
9 yards i im height, it should be 12 inches in depth; It is intended to cover the vent of the spire, and form the basement of 
the alas'a, or crowning member of the spire. Aboveit is pliced a small compressed ribbed dome, 15 inches thick, the 


Ground plans of houses: 
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+ Wilson's Hindu ‘Theatre, I, p. 82. 
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|| The head mietri of the Mahérdjé of Vizianagaram ia my principal 
authority, and 1 had his opinion tested by two other builders at Benares, 


The practice is to divide the temple into thrée parts ; lef, the plinth or kursi ; 
2nd, the body or janghi, including the cornice and the base mouldings ; 3rd, the 
spire or chidé, comprising base mouldings, spire proper, turrets, pinnacle, 
trident, and flagstaff, James Prinsep has noticed the same arrangement, but 


he does: not give their relative proportions. Prinsep’s Benares. Under the 
bead of slevation of a Hindu Temple, Rim Réz, quoting Késynpa, classifies all 


temples into five classes according to their respective heights. These are—lst, 
Sdntika,“ moderato ;"” 2nd, paushfika, “ bulky ;"" 8rd, Jayada, “ triumphant ;" 42h, 
edbhuta,“ admirable ;” and 6th, Sarvakdma,"“ all-pleasing ;"" the breadth of these 
five kinds of temples being divided into sevon, six, five, four, and threu parts in 
due order ; ten, nine, eight, and seven of those parts are given to their respective 
heights” (Arch. of the Hindus, p. 49). General Cunningham has reduced these 
Leopotnins into the following tabular form. 


Tey TOSGRD,, ss aap asi E ISPs Baan ops height 1# breadth 
SE Bulky) 5 oe re 424 6) ହଃ ଉଛ, ୫4 5 ଭିକ ଲୟ ଦିଲତ n 14 ” 
8rd Triumphant, veottecoboecoe: 60 0vees sees, fo yo4 ” 1# ” 
4th Wonderfal, ......cevemeerrerserteosovese » 1# ” 
th All-pleasing, a fv EN PRE ao coesovsss " 2 ” 
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amra, or amlas'ild, so called from its resemblance to the fruit of the emblie myrobolan. In the Agni Purdy, ond in 
the Mdnasdra, it is named Udumbara, and likoned to the fruit of the Ficus glomerata. It is surmounted by a ribbed 
conical construction called mord, and having very much the appearance of a ribbed, inverted funnel, or a lotus reversed, 
8 inches long. It has been, by some, called an umbrella. Then follows the neck, gald, 24 inches, serving as the support of 
a rounded moulding, kangani,,3 inches thick. A neck then follows, and on it is placed a vase, or jar, named gagri. It 
should be 18 inches high. Upon it stands a second jar, 9 inches long, and sometimes & third of n smaller size, which supports 
the metal cap and the trident, or the discus, each of whieh should measure 18 inches in length. The stceplo is generally 

@ slender, having straight sloping sides, but occasionally its outline is curvilinear. In its simplest form, the steeple rises 
from above the cornice without any basement ; but generally it has four little turrets or pinnacles, Ahirkibhadras, on the four 
corners; in ornate forms the turrets are ranged in tiors, and their number is multiplied till, in the most elaborate specimens, 
there are as many as 108 of them, arranged in six tiers. 

‘Two specimens of this form of temples are shown 
on the margin, (woodcuts, 
Nos. 9 and 10). The first 
(No, 9) has been copied from an original in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vis'ves'vara’s temple at Benares. It is the 
simplest of its kind, and has a perfectly plain spire. 
The second (No. 10) has the surfaces of its walls and 
spire broken by slight projections, and its corners set 
off by partially attached turrets, but without any 
attempt at ornamentation. The most perfect speci- 


Various kinds of temples compared. 


mens of this style are seen in tho temples of Vis'yes’- 
vara and Kedérn at Benares.* If they be compared 
No. 9, Primitive Benares No. 10, Typical Benares No. 11, Typical Orissan Templo. With the Orissan form as delineated in woodcut No. 
Temple, Terople. 11, it will at once be perceived that the latter had 

supplied the model on which the former has been built, but that the builders have greatly improved upon the original plan. The 
thick heavy tower of the primitive design has been replaced by a slender steeple, the projections thereon by more or less 
attached turrets, the crowning ornaments reduced in bulk and improved in appearance, the walls of the body divested of heavy 
projections, and embellished with a number of delicate pilasters, and the whole set off on a well-raiséd and elegant plinth. 
All the improvements, additions and alterations are, however, strictly Indian and original,—nothing borrowed from people 


No. 12, Indo-Saracenic Temple 
beyond the boundary of this country. Tn No, 12, the case is, however, entirely altered. In it the body of a pure Hindu 
edifice is embellished with foiled arches and decorated battlements in the true Saracenic style, and capped with & ribbed dome 
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* Vide Prinsep’s Illustrations of Benares. 
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of the samo order,—a combination which destroys the peculiarities of both, and results in & hybrid entirely devoid of majesty, 
elegance and beauty. Specimens of this mixed, or transitional, style ot construction may be found in Benares, Allahabad, 
Mathuré, and in the Western Presidency generally, 
No. 13, represents a specimen of the Bengali style, where the cubical body of a northern tem+ 
ple is covered over by four curvilinear sloping roofs in exact imitation of 
thatch, and the point of junction at the centre surmounted by a miniature 
representation of the original construction: This structure has no distinct cornice, its place being 
supplied by the arched ends of the projecting roofs under which ormamentations are produced with 
great care to represent the ends of the frame work. This style if distinct from that of Benares on 
the one side, and of Orissa on the other, and hence it is, that it has become necessary to divide 
into three groups the style which Mr. Fergusson has included under one name. 
The Orissan temple in its simplest form is a cube, rising from the ground without & plinth, and 
its tower is the result of four battered walls gradually approaching each 
; Shape of Orissan temples. ¢. 3 2 
No. 18, Bengali Temple. other to supply the place of a roof, the top—a frustum—being closed in 
with a thick slab, which in the Benares, or the Jain, style, is represented by the Rémrekhs. Such a chamber dedicated to an image 
can require but one doorway, and the first idea of ornamentation would be suggested by the necessity of a dripstone, or hood- 
mould, or weather-moulding over it to throw off rain. To render this moulding effectual, its projection should be considerable, 
and to Hoi it,-two pilasters become absolutely necessary. These produce the most primitive porch, and a great number of 
such structures may be seen in every part of Orissa. From pilasters to pillars, the transition is easy enough, but it has not been 
froquent, the great majority of temples having pilasters, and not pillars. The foundation of these pilasters causes the first break 
in the square ground-plan of the earliest temples. Vide woodcut, No. 14. A’ priori, one may suppose that 
poverty of invention, or more probably a love for symmetry, would lead to a repetition of the projection on 
i all the four sides of the temple chamber, and this is exactly what is met with in the fanes of 
Bhuvanes' vara and Puri—a square outline with four projections as shewn on the margin; 
woodcut No. 15. The projections in such casos are not deep, and the pillars, when em- 
No. 14. ployed, occur only on the side-of the entrance. The proportion of the projection to the 
entire length of tho temple varies from 1 to 3 to 2 to 5. The depth of the projections varies even more largo- No. 15, 
ly; indeed it is doubttul if there ever was any fixed rule on the subject. 
When the architectural advantage of these projections was once perceived, and the nakedness of large walls had to be 
covered, thoy were repeated two, threo or four times, as is to be seen in: the temples of Réjaréuf, Kapiles'vara, 
Rames'vara, &c., &c. (woodeut No. 16). The next step towards improvement, was the development of 
these projections into distinct pilastors, such as are to be seen on the temple of:Ananta Vésudeva at Bhuvancs vara. 
The three-fold projection of each side is there converted into seven pilasters by slight intermediate breaks, and the 
.No. 16. artistic effect is thereby very much heightened. On tho great tower of Bhuvanes’ wararand other large structures, 
the same arrangement has been carried out to great advantage, When these projections are ) particularly deep, and the intermediate 
spaces wide, they assume the character of buttresses, which add considerably both to the mechanical strength and the beauty of 
the buildings by an agreeable play of light and shade. But whether doep and wide, or flat and narrow, they are always carried on 
along the whole length of the structure to the top of the spire, and when divided into pilasters of low relief, they give a ribbed, 
or fluted, appearance to the whole. On richly ornamented temples they are, on the steeple, carved into strings of small models 
of temples in some relief, so as to obviate the msthetic defect of slénder pilasters of great length. On the body ofthe building, 
the same object is attained by opening two or three tiers of niches for the reception of statues, or bas-reliefs, At Benares, 
the projections under notice are either omitted, or shaped into pilasters, and the little models are more or less detached from the 
spire so as to produce distinct chaplets or pinnacles, which greatly improve the appearance of the building. ‘Tn Jain temples, 
these pinnacles are completely detached so as to convert them into little pavilions. In Bengal. they are altogether wanting, 
Tgnoreant of the principles of the true arch, the architects of Orissa found the greatest difficulty in covering large areas with a 
substantial roofing. The Jain plan of triangular blocks cutting off the corners of the original square, and 
by two or three repetitions reducing considerably its size, so as ultimately to be fit to be covered by & 
single block of a moderate size, (woodcut No. 17), was not sufficieat for them, and single slabs could seldom be foufid of 
sufficient length and breadth, and zo free from defect, as to suffice for temples of the sizé of the Great Tower of Bhuva- 
No. 17. nesvara. Theironly ଧଡ was. ther fore, the horizontal arch of parallel projecting courses of stone in flat layers, 


Bengali Temple, 


| 


Tower. 
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or corbelling which they could carry out to any extent they chose (woodeut No. 18). Astlhey always built 
with stone, and that material was nowhere scarce, the great thickness roquirod in the supporting walls to 
resist the weight and thrusts of a large mass of superstructure was, to them, a matter of no consideration, 
and the great height to which they had to carry their towers to close large areas by very gradual 
projections, served only to heighten the grandeur and majesty of their sacred piles. The edges of the 
projecting stones, both within and without, were so cut off, as to produce an even outline ; but some- 
times the inner edges were docorated with mouldings, or left untouched, giving to the ceiling the 
appearance of a flight of steps reversed, The plan of building adopted, was the simplest, and at 
the same time the most effectual. 

In the middle of the 7th century when the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'yara was erected, the builders 
had acquired sufficient proficiency in balancing their materials in a projecting arch to avoid the necessity 
of lofty towers, and yet the artistic effect of the tower being highly prized, they generally utilised the 

Sens Rib hic | PO within it by dividing it into two or three stories ; the rooms being used for the deposit of jewelry and 

Orissan Temple. other valuable treasures of the temple ; serving thus the same purpose which the opisthodomus did in Gre- 
cian sanctuaries. The chambers are never accessible to outsiders, and I could not ascertain how they were lighted, or ventilated. 
The stairs are enclosed within one of the walls of the temple, and reached through the sanctuary itself. It is said by the priests at 
Bhuvanes'vara, that about a hundred years ago, & man had ascended with a lamp in hand to the upper story of the Great Tower, but 
through the displeasure of the presiding divinity, he was suffocated to death before he could attempt to retrace his steps, and that, 
ever since, nobody had attempted to explore that much dreaded chamber. ‘The tower of the great temple at Puri, has, likewise, 
some rooms within it, but they too are not in use now. These facts suggest the idea, that they are devoid of all opening for light 
and air, and the mephtic vapours which have accumulated within, render them unapproachable. In the temple at Buddha- 
Gaya, there are two moderate-sized windows to give light to the upper chambers, but I could not perceive the trace of even 
a breathing hole in any of the Orissan steeples. 

In plain temples, the plinth is, as already stated,-generally wanting, and the body of the edifice riscs from the surface 
of the ground with which the floor is flush. But in elaborate structures there is generally & 
basement or platform of some pretension, varying in height from two to five or six feet, and diver- 
sified by a variety of bands and mouldings, or broken in their outline by projecting pedestals of various shapes. 

The pinnacle includes most of the elements of the Benares Aulas'd, but their relative proportions are entircly different. The 
square plate rdmarekhd, on the top of the steeple, is small in size, and of slight thicknéss, having more 
the appearance of the plinth of a pillar held very much within the flattened top of the steeple than of 
a massive covering for the head, projecting considerably beyond its area. Itis, besides, invariably plain, and has none of the den- . 
ticulations which give it its peculiar name. Above it, a narrow neck of low height supports tho amlasild, which, instead of being of 
the small size and insignificant appearance common at Benares, assumes the proportions of a regular dome. It is invariably solid, 
compressed, and ribbed, having the appearance of a gigantic melon, the height being about half the horizontal diameter, In 
building it, eight stones are generally used, four above and four below ; but in small edifices one or two stones suffice for its 
construction ; sometimes a great many stones are used, as shown in the section above. For the support of its projecting edge, four 
caryatides, or lions-couchant, or ugly dwarfs, are commonly employed, and they face the four sides of the body of the temple. 

The dome is surmounted successively by the moré, and the angni, as at Benares, and thereupon is placed the kalas'a, or jar, but 
its shape is remarkable, —quite different from that of the ordinary Indian pitcher of the present day. 
After a careful examination of several scores of specimens at Bhuvanes'vara, Puri and the Behar dis- 
trict, I can compare it with nothing so close as a Grecian amphora. The body, the neck, and the ornamentation of this vessel, 
appear to be pretty near copies of European models, and yet its presence on edifices, which have nothing else that could bear the 
most distant resemblance to foreign archetypes, precludes the idea of the model of these jars having been imported from Greece, or 
Italy. The intercourse which formerly existed between the nations of the East and the West, could easily account for the impor- 
tation of amphorse, and other Grecian vessels to India ; but it is impossible to suppose that sacerdotal bigotry would so far yield 
to esthetic considerations, as to permit a foreign wine-cup to crown the spires of its holiest temples. 1 am disposed, therefore, 
to attribute it to an effort to improve upon the ordinary water jar of the period, resulting in an ornamented specimen of 
the ancient ghard. A well-filled pitcher, on the top of a thatched roof is an important measure of precaution, which the 
people of this country seldom forget, and that it should be reproduced in stone as an ornament among a people, the most 
conservative of conservatives, is by no means extraordinary ; and that in its transit from earth to stone, it should be improved 


Plinth. 
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and embellished is but natural, nnd a matter of course, In Orissa, the jar is never repeated, but in the North-Western 
Provinces, where the people carry on their Leads two, three, and sometimes four pots of different sizes, the kalas'a is repeated 
two or three times on their temples. 

The Orissan name for this temple is dewul, Sanskrit vimana. It occupies the place of the European naos, cella, udytum, 
d8vrov, or sanctuary, being the abode of the visible representative of the Giodlead. It has an edos on the side opposite the 
entrance, on which the image or images are seated. Jn all well-ordered fanes this raised platform, or throne, is made of stone, 
and finished with great care; but in poor and more recent temples it is replaced by a wooden chair. In S'ivito temples, it is 
entirely wanting, and the image is placed in the centre of tho floor. 

Allusion has already been made to the porch in its simplest form, consisting of two pilasters sustaining a projecting weath er- 

moulding. Tho transitions from pilasters to detached pillars, and from a simple moulding to an architrave and 
No cornice, appear to have taken place at an early date ; for this arrangement is observable in some of the oldest 
and least pretending edifices. Occasionally, but rarely, the pillars were placed in a recess made for the purpose in the wall, and 
it gave to the front somewhat the appearance of what in Grecian temples is called in antia émapaorddt In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces two additional columns were soon added, which, with a pyramidal roof, produced a detached pavilion, or kiosk, in front ; 
and this has since been greatly improved, particularly in Jain temples, by multiplying the columns and extending the area 
of the building. But in Orissa the change did not sort with the massive character of the larger temples, nor suit the require- 
ments of the priests, who, probably, thought the light admitted into the sanctuary through its single door too much for the: 
mystic character of their rituals, and the generally unattractive appearance of the idols. A walled building was, therefore, 
preferred to an open, columnar, or arcaded, one ; and for the sake of variety, and to mark the distinction between the temple and 
its porch, its top was closed with a pyramidal roof instead of a steeple. The Orissan name for this structure is Jugamohan, 
“ the fascinator of the world,” for it is from this place that the public are allowed to behold the divinity within. It may be 
compared to the prodromus, or pronaos, of ancient, and the vestibule, of mediseval European temples. According to Kasyapa, it 
is the Antardla or ante-temple.*, Its ground plan is generally, though not invariably, a square, and its walls are diversified, 
with the same kind of projections as those of the temple itself. At first sight it would appear to differ from the temple in having 
four ‘doors instead of one; but as frequently, two of them, those on the flanks, are closed either by mullion bars, or lattice 
work, and the third is brought in contact with the entrance to the temple, there is virtually only one entrance to it. But 
it differs from the temple in height, in the form of its roof, and in having, in structures of large dimensions, four pillars 
arranged in two rows, which divide its floor into a nave and two gisles, or make it a distyle hall. Its height is fully one-third 
less than that of the temple. The plinth is invariably of the same height, the walls to the cornice generally correspond, but 
the pyramidal roof is entirely different, and so are the decorations on the walls. ‘The roof is a repetition of the cube of the 
body with the sides and top cut off to produce its peculiar shape. ‘This is, however, not invariably the case: in two or three 
instances the sloping roof after being carried to some height is broken by a regular clear story with windows opening all round. 
at short intervals to admit light. The truncated top of the pyramid, where the pyramidal form is adopted, is surmounted by a. 
domical structure of which the most prominent members are the same as on the temple, viz., the amla fruit, and the 
reversed lotus ; but they are repeated, the lower globe yery much compressed, and the lotus elongated into an umbrella crown. 
The upper members remain untouched. The kalas’a is a repetition of what occurs on the temple. 

The constructive peculiarity of the roof will be best understood by a& reference to the annexed plates. On the 
outside it is formed of courses of receding stones, broken at intervals by projecting ledges so placed as to balance the 
materials, and throw the weight of the roof on the sustaining walls. These ledges are arranged into one, two, or 
three groups, according to the size of the building, each comprehending four tiers, Sometimes the ledges are wanting as 
shewn in the woodcut No. 19, Tho outer borders of the ledges, where they exist, are richly ornamented with floral 
bands, or groups of animals in low relief. ‘The inner face, or ceiling, is built on the same principle, but it is not of a piece with 
the outer face. It is formed of three independent series of parallel projecting courses with the tops closed in by single slabs, 
or spanned by iron beams, and covered over by several flags of stone. Probably the ceilings were built first and the outer 
structure afterwards and independently of it, for the ceilings have dropped down in several ruined porches, leaving the 
outer shell entire. Jn small porches, where no pillars are used, triangular slabs placed in the corners, sufficed to support 


the pyramidal superstructure. 
i 
# Rém Riz's Architecture of the Hindus, p. 49. that of Purnsurémes'yarn's temple at Bhuvanes vara, have two or three doors on- 


4+ At Konérak, all the four entrances aro left open and embellished with each side, and their ground-plans are oblong. 
large figures of horses, lions and elephants. Some of the minor porches, such as 
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Originally, nothing further was needed to completo a temple, but in course of time two other buildings were added in 
a line with the porch. The first was called the Nétmandir or “the dancing hall,” Sanskrit Mundapa,* and in front of it, 
(2nd), the Bhogamandir or “ refectory ;” and all large establishments now include this four-fold arrangement. 

The Nétmandir, as its name implies, is a fostive hall, large, spicious, and opon on all sides, corresponding with the chauliry, 
or “ marriage hall” of Southern India, except that the sides are not arcaded, but provided with 
doors, three to four on each side. Tts ground plan, unlike that of the temple and the porch, is 
oblong, and it is connected with the porch behind, and with the retectory in front. Ite roof, - 
like that of the porch, is supported on pillars, and constructed on exactly the same princi- 
ple, but the peculiar projecting ledges and the pinnacle are wanting, and its slope is less. 
The walls are devoid of sculptures, and not quite so high as those of the porch. Wood- y 
cut No. 19 represents the roof of the dancing hall of the Great ‘Tower at Bhuvanes vara. No, 19. ® 

The refectory is & square room having only two doors, one opening into the dancing hall, and the other in front, Its, 

pyramidal roof generally, though not invariably, corresponds with that of the porch, and ,itS 


Nétmandir, 


Bhogamandir. ¢ 
he walls are profusely ornamented witli a variety of floral scrolls and mouldings. It is, how- 


ever, lower than the dancing hall, which on its part is lower than the porch, and is in every instance that I have noticed & 
subsequent addition, and not synchronous with the temple. 

‘This fourfold building is generally surrounded by a high wall, enclosing a large area of ground which forms what was in Grecian 
Enclosing Wall. Hetoplcg, called lepov Or ruoos, “ the sacred enclosure,” which included all the-appurtenances of the 
sanctuary : sometimes a second wall was built round the first, producing’ two ‘courty: frds, an 
inner and an outer one. Theswalls, which may be likened to the *¢p/fotes or sacred fenco of the Greeks, were invariably plain, 
both inside and outside, in marked contrast to Buddhist railings’ which are most elaborately sculptured. At Bhuvanes vara 
» the wall is enppod with a simple coping, sloped on the upper surface, and having a projecting drip to prevent the wet from 
running down he. surface of the wall ; but at Puri and Kondrak, they are prnamented with Saraconic battlements. 

Originally: the enclosure contained nothing beyond, the main temple and the necessary out-offices, kitchen, &c. ; but the 
sanctity whichihttaches to such establishments, induced people to avail themselves of every opportunity of dedicating temples 
erected within the suuFsd area, and the result is, that the courtyards, as now found, are fillod with a large number of tfanes 
of various sizes and diverse. pretensions, so crowded together as seriously to mar tho sbeauty of the main buildings. 

All the principal: “temples face the East, 80 that the image of the doity within may face tho rising god, of day, the’ natural 
visible embignr of the invisible Godhead. A similar feeling in Greece led, ‘according ‘to Viki, 
to the entrance to the temples being turned towards the West, so that those who camésto worship 
might behold the statues of the gods towards the East ; but it has also resulted in oll its principal temples on the Acropolis and 
thoso in Attica, Tonia and Sicily, as also those consecrated to the goddess Athéné—the Holonic dawn, or Ushé having an 


Direction. 


easterly direction, and it may fairly be asked if such an idea has had anything to do with the orientation of miny 
Christian churches? It is worthy of remark that Burmese palaces arc always so built as to face the East. Tha words 
Jhé in Burmese means both east and front,† and many of the chief Buddhist and Jain fanes also fa6s the East; but the 
printciple which guided their position is ‘unknown. . In the case of minor shrines of the Hindus, this rule has not beon very 
strictly observed, and many fanes may be scen “that havo fronts towards tho West; South, or North. , They noon however, 
have departed from one of the cardinal points of the compass, which was, according to the Siilpa-S'astra, invariably ancdiainc 
ed with a gnomon: before & building was commenced. The mode of doing it, is thus described by Rim Réz: “¢ Ona smooth 
level piece of ground is erected a gnomon,” whichpyaccording to some, “ should be sixteen angulas in height, and of the same 
diameter at the bottom ; the whole should be shaped like the leaf of an oponing bud, ‘taporing gradually from the bottom to 
the top.” Around this a circle is drawn with 2 ` cord. of twice the Leight of the gnomon, by fixing one ond of it to its hem 
and carrying the other round it. Points are marked i din. the circumference whore the shadow of tho gnomon projects, both in 
the forenoon and afternoon, that is, at any given hour after sunrise, and at the same time before suns6t ; and betweon’ these 
points a right line is drawn so as to join them ; the point marked by tho morning shadow will show the Fast, and that marked 
by the evening shadow the West. Then from each’ of theso two points, and with o, radjus equal to tho distance between them, 
describe two more circles cutting each other, and'resembling: (in their points of intersection) the head, and tail of a fish, 
between which draw a right line, which will point to the South and North. Again, from the southern and northern points, 
which touch the circumference of the ; inner circle vespeetively; ant with the same radius,- desertbe two mora circles, and the 
points of intersection on the two other ଉଃ will indicate thé East and West.’t 


® Rim Réz writes Mantapa, bnt that is ndt Sanskrit. + Yule's Misston to'Avit, p.s/** "7" {¢ Architecture of the Hindus, 19. 
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The principal entrance to the temple is placed to the cast, right in front of the tomple. It is covered by a spacious square 
Gib: building, the torana or gopurd, with a pyramidal roof, having the figures of the nine Indian 
planets (navagruh@) sculptured in more or less relief on tho frieze under the weather-moulding. 
The strueturo, however, has neither the lofty storied character of the Tamulian gyopura,* which rises from five to fourteen 
stories, nor the majesty and massive solidity of the Egyptian pylon, or propylon, but holds a very subordinate place in 
the whole composition. For guards it has two lions, either seated, or rampant on crouching elephants, a form of 
grouping to which the Uriyhs seem to have becn very partial. At Konarak there are also horses and elephants for 
guards; but they are not common, nor do they at all approach the gigantic size of the human-headed winged bulls 
and lions of the Assyrian palaces, At Puri there are gateways of about the same size on all the four sides of the enclosure 
of the great temple; hut originally such was not the case at Bhuvanes'vara, the two small doors on the north and the 
south of the Great Tower now visible, being manifestly subsequent additions : there is no opening in its western wall. The roof 
of the gateway externally is a counterpart of that of tho porch on & small scale, but internally it is so arched as to look 
like the under surface of a hemispherical dome. 

Jn a country so abounding in stones of various kinds as Orissa, it is not to be supposed that any other material would be em- 
ployed in the construction of buildings designed for the habitation of the image of the ever- 
present Grod, and intended to last for eternity, and accordingly it appears that they were the 
only substance used, and not & trace of bricks is anywhere to be met with, ` Of stones, the most common is laterite, next sandstone, 
and, lastly, mungnt, or chlorite, For outer walls, kitchens, porticos, and all structuros of socondary importance the first is tho best 
suited, It occurs almost everywhere in Orissa within a few feet under the soil, aud in many places crops up to the surface. 
Around Bhuvanes vara large tracts lie barren, or covered with stunted jungle, from the soil or monld having been washed away 
from its rocky substratum. In his note on this substance, Mr. W. T. Blanford says : “ The form which generally appears at the sur- 
face (it being rarely that the lower kind is exposed by the denudation of the upper) consists mainly of round ferruginous nodules, 
about } to ‡ of an inch in diameter, in a matrix of dark reddish-brown clay, which is generally more or less sandy. Thenodules have 
a coating of brown hydrated peroxide of iron, and, when broken, some are seen to be black inside ; others appears to be formed of 
concretionary peroxide of iron ; others, again, are evidently ferruginous pebbles of decomposed gneiss, or of sandstone, if the rock 
prevail in the neighbourhood. These littlo nodules are frequently scattered over the country by the denudation and disintegration 
of the deposit containing them. In places the substance is so soft that it may be cut, though with difficulty, with a spade; in 
other places it hardens into n firm rock, sometimes cohering only in the form of large blocks, the intermediate portion remaining 
loose and gravelly, but frequently forming a hard mass, which covers the surface for considerable areas. It is only at the surface that 
the rock hecomes thoroughly hardened; the lower portion requires exposure to give it firmness and strength : when exposed it 
becomes cavernous, owing to the washing away of the softer portions, and apparently a chemical change takes place, whereby: 
the iron becomes altered from the state of anhydrous peroxide (and perhaps also of magnetic oxide) into that of brown or hydra- 
ted peroxide. To this chemical change the coherence may perhaps partly be attributed ; much, however, is doubtless due to the 
more thorough drying of the clay by the heat of the sun.”† Dr. Oldham, commenting on the value of the laterite as a building 
majterial, observes: “ Few rocks present greater advantages from its peculiar character ; it is easy to cut and shape when first 
dug, and-it becomes hard and tough after exposure to the air; while it seems to be very little acted on by the weather. Indeed 
in many of the sculptured stones of some of the oldest buildings, temples, &c., in the district, the chisel marks are as fresh and 
sharp as when first built. It is porhaps not so strong, nor so capable of resisting great pressure, or bearing great weights, as some 
of the sandstones, or the more compact kind of gneiss, but it certainly possesses amply sufficient strength for all ordinary 
purposes. It is largely used at the present time, but has also been employed from the earliest period from which-the buildings 
and temples of the country, date. * * a Another advantage it possesses over other rocks is the facility of trans- 
port, it being genorally found in the low grounds, and often at no great distance from some of the many streams which traverse 
the vicinity. Slabs from four to five feet long are easily procurable of this rock.”} Exposure to water does not seem to affect 
its texture in any: way, and it is, therefore, also largely used for the building of ghats and retaining walls on the sides of tanks. 
Being, however, a nodular conglomerate, it is full of cavities and soft interstices, and utterly unfit, not only for sculptures 
and fine work, but even for paving and other purposes, where a smooth oven surface is required. Dr. Oldham alludes to *“ ela- 
borate specimens of carving and ornament”§ made of this stone, but I have nowhere seen any. The simplest mouldings of bands 


and fillets are all that have come under my notice. 


Material —Laterito. 


® Vide passim Fergusson's History of Architecture, IT., 567. $ Ibid, 276. 
+ ‘Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Indin, TI, p, 281. § Loe. cit, 
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Sandstone is also abundant everywhere. ‘The low range of hills which runs along the whole length of the province, dividing 
it into two parts, consists ‘principally ef this stone, and-it is quarried and worked with ease. 
It is commonly of a grey colour and course grain; but a finer variety of an ocherous tint 
varying in shade from.a light fawn to dark brick-red is met withat Atghark in.the Tributary Mehals, and in & few other 
places, and is largely used for outer facings of temples, and for sculptures. This variety is of small grain, homogentous texture 
‘and great. firmness, admitting, of very delicate carving without breaking or chipping. As it had, however, to be brought from 
.& great: distance; the builders ionerally. tried to ecénomiso “its nse, abd+td. DopLA, it by the grey kind whenever it was 
‘practicable weathout.injury to, thé Sppearance of their swrk. 

He; Mungni-js a kind of serpentine, or chloritp. ‘It, is .of # dark slaty colour, and “fine composition, susceptible of a 
Eg high degree of polish, and when polished, it gssumés, like slate, a black colour.. «In the pre- , 
#2 sent day it is largely employed in the manufacture of plates; basins, and other domestic ‘uten- 
as: ‘6b Tho: rook $s a beautiful, compact and very tough matérialy though soft and easy, to work. It.is sdmirably suited for 
fine carvings, as may ¢ well seen in somo of the beautifully: sculptured doorways of the Black Pagoda, which are carved from 
this variety of rock. Blocks of almost any size can be obtained; ‘the only impediment being | the difficulty of” transport from 
the high hills on-which it occurs.”* It is, however, not met with in Cuttack; and the distanco ‘Hom the Nilgiri Hills, in 
“Balasore, where itis quarried, to Bhuvanes vara, and Puri, was s0 5 great: that, its use had to be confined to statuary and finer kinds 
of sculptures, which were not intended to be much exposed to sur ‘dnd: rain. For facing the suffits and jambs of the 
entrance to tengplos, for the paving of the cells, as also for tlwones of tho sacred images, it was also largely employed; in 


Sandstone, 


Giorite. 


thort,: jit supplied the. place of marble which was not accessible to the Uriyas, and was, and is to this day, held in high 
:estithation-: 
In. deseriptions of Orissan antiquities, grauito is frequently mentioged'by European writers, but T liave not seen it employ- 
ed for building purposes either gt. ‘Puri,‘or at Bliuvanes'vara. According to Dr. Oldham, than 
Grate. 

FAR LO whom few ¢an speak with more aythority on-questiong of Indian Geology, * throughout the coun- 
try south, of ‘the MahAnadf{, dykes of: all kinds are rare, trap is entirely wanting, and, granitic veins are seldom seen.” + It is pro- 
bable {heretore, that, asin the infancy of geological science at the end ‘of the lasttnid the beginning of this century all hard grey-look- 
ing stones were apdstaken for granite, non-professional men in Orissa, as elsewhere, frequently took the one for the othor. Between 
thirty and forty yoars agothe As'oka pillars were described by more than one writer as madé of granite, but it is now well known 
‘fniat they are” Irfogned. of sandstone.- Try the same way Bishop Heber caled several structures in Agra and Delhi as constructed of 
granite, which have since dared Cut to be sandstone orf marble. If true. granite, howevor, is wanting, gneiss is com- 
mon enough, if not abundant, axe; 2; granitiferous variety. is frequently employed for statuary, particularly on the Alti 
and the Nalti Hills :- ‘some of the statues of the Black Pigiodg pro also said to “be nde of this material; but the bulk of them 
sre of sandstono.- i 

Asin design, so in the art of building, Uriy& architects aig ad wient of variety. 7 their temples are all of one plan, they 

2" are built in almost the same order everywhere. Possibly at an early stage of their progress, they 
didtry other modes of arranging their materials, but by thé middle of the seventh century, they 

seem to have discovered what appeared to them the cheapest, and at fhe samotime-the most cénvenient, style of masonzy, and con- 
tinued. ever after to practise it without any variation. This was to“ ‘arrange bourses of oblong ashlars of the same height, which 
“ were held togother by their woight, by their perfect adjustment, and'by the frequent intervention of: bonders long enough to ex- 
tend to a2 considerable distance into; or entirely through, the vall, 7 AH ‘the courses, howéver, were not of tho same thickness, nor 
the stones always of the. same sizé,t‡ and the result was 4 kind of work which.in reférence to’ Grecian buildings is denominated the 
- ““ pseudotsédofaum,” 4 This. plan, however, was not followed in “the construction of walle“ of “extraordinary thickness. It 
would have | a great waste of ‘labour and mateérial to have filled up piers seven to ten feet thick with carefully 
dressed blocks of the same size throughout, and a. different ‘style was therefore ‘deemed: necessary. This was to build 
irregular horizontal courses with ‘partially worked stones “of “various sizes, and to face: them on both sides with. inodomaie 
walls. of well-dréssed flags.” Occasionally unhewn masses were rudely piled togéther with no further’ adjustméit than the 
insertion of small blocks i in the tfferstices, i in ha true €y¢lopean style; but their sides. “were ଛୀନ ! faced- with cut-stones of & 


Style of Building. 


# Oldham, in the Minors of the Geological survey =T, Pp 278. ¥ କକ fingers gs the most appropriate, bricks being of half thst -size; but the rule 
+ bid T., p. 264. se 4” fe seems never to havo been’ respected. 
‡ Sanskrit works on arthileokids” ales on the ssblars being of uniform q fn rater TEU TT | 

size, and the Agni Purégsa recommends squares of ort cubit with & depth of 8 _ errs MTN CTT: np. 291. i 
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superior quality. It should be added, however, that I liave not had many opportunities of examining masonry work of great 
thickness in a dilapidated state, to be able to say with certainty whether the cyclopean, or the irregular horizontal style was 
the most prevalent. The latter was met with in about half a dozen places, and the former only twice; they were in every 
instance covered with a layer of finely dressed stones, except of course in the foundations where ‘such facings would have 
been tlrown away. 

Mortar scems never to have been used ; tle massiveness of the blocks, and the accuracy with which they were cut and 
adjusted, rendered it unnecessary. Wooden wedges were also not used, or, if used, they are 
not now traceable. In the joining, however, of long projecting cornices and roof-stones, iron 
clamps were frequently employed, At Kondrak 1 nlso noticed lead in the fissures and holes in the remains of cornices; but 
neither copper nor brass.* The iron has everywhere rusted and swollen, and produced serious cracks in the stones in 
which they are imbedded, causing thereby more injury to the temples, than time and climate have done in course of cen- 
turies. The Uriy4 builders of old appear to have been, to some extent at least, aware of this source of danger, for iron 
clamps occur less frequently in the ancient temples of Bhuyanes vara than in the more modern structures of Puri and Konérak. 

From the absence of mortar it might be argued that the ancient Uriyas had either no knowledge of it, or had no material 
at hand to be so employed. Such was, however, not the case. Ghuting (nodular limestone conglomerate) abounds in almost 
every part of Orissa, and its ancient builders knew well the value of that article as a coment, and used it extensively for closing 
the joints on roofs, domes, &c., as also for plastering the interior of their houses and temples ; and abundant evidence of its 
employment may bo cverywhere scen. It entered largely also in the composition of their vasos, und occasionally, but 
rarely, in the formation of architectural ornaments. I 

Owing to imperfect cohesion of its grains sandstone is ill-adapted for architraves of large span ; henceit is rarely employed for 
such purposes. Chlorite resists lateral pressure somewhat better, but it was scarce, and its great 
weight rendered it generally unmanageable. Uriy4 architects, therefore, resorted to iron beams, which 
they could forge with ease, and move about with tolerable facility. ‘The iron was probably obtained from Talehir, where it is 
smelted to this day, and was of excellent quality, well adapted for their purpose. At Bhuvanesvara such beams may be seen in great 
abundance. Thehypertherions of the principal doorways are formed of bars four inches square, and ten to twelve fect in length ; 
the scantling of architraves being 4 x 6 to 5 Xx 7 inches, with a length of 12 to 15 feet. Roofs, as already stated, were formed by 
horizontal arches, but the projections from the opposite sides rarely closed in more than two-thirds of the space, the remainder be- 
ing covered by flags of stone supported on iron beams, At Puri the beams are of larger dimensions ; and at Konéarak there is one, 
21 fect long with an average thickness of 8 xX 10 inches, Jts material seems to be of a superior quality, and the forging throughout 
perfoct. But the most remarkable feature in the piece of iron is its arched upper surface, the ends being 8 inches, and the centre 
11 inches, an arrangement of parts by which the highest mechanical strength was secured without any unnecessary waste of 
material. This displays an amount of knowledge of the laws of forco and resistance on the part of the engineers which 
is highly creditable to them. 

In a country so infested by white-ants as Orissa, it is not surprising that wood has been so little used in the 

construction of the temples, though some of the finest woods of India, such as the teak 

Monts and the sal, are so obundant everywhere. The only purpose for which wood was 
employed was, for the making of doors, but, as most of the original. doors have long since disappeared, and their 
places have been from time to time supplicd by modern substitutes, it is impossible now to say how they were worked. The 
only ancient door now to be met with in Orissa occurs in tho porch of the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, and that is made of sandal- 
wood, divided into square panels, and carved in a diaper pattern somewhat like the patterns on the celebrated gates of Somandtha, 
now deposited in the fort at Agra. Mr. William Simpson, in a letter to the Editor of the Daily News, London newspaper, dated 
the 23rd December, 1871, doubts the gates to be those that were removed from the temple of Somandtlia by Mahmud Ghaznavi. 
He says, “I made a very careful sketch of them, including details of the ornament. As I sketched, it struck me as strange 
that the art contained nothing Hindu in its design. Tt was all purely Muhummadan. Out of the thirty two millions of Hindu 
gods, there was not one of them visible.” He odds, “ It was only on my return to England, and in conversation with Mr. 
Fergusson that I got confirmation of what 1 suspected. He agreed with me that the ornament was sufficient evidence that 
they could not possibly be the gates of Somandtha ; but he added that the gates in the Diwtin i khés at Agra had been inspected 
with a microscope, and they are of ‘ Deodar pine,’ and not of sandal wood. This fact, in spite of the proclamation” (of Lord 


Mortar. 


Tron Beams. 


4 Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the bridge which Semiramis built over interstices of which were filled ap with molten lend, In ancient Egypt the 
the Euphrates, states that the stones were held together by iron elamps, the same practice wns commen. 
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Ellenborough) “would command a verdict against them from any jury.” ‘This, however, it is to be supposed, would be to & 
great extent dependent on the nature of the jury, for were experts to be included in the panel they would not be able to join in the 
verdict so confidently expected upon the evidence adduced. The wood of the gate now at Agra has the colour, density (apparent), 
end grain of sandal wood ; but admitting, for the sake of argument, that it is really not so, there is nothing to show that deodar pine, 
the wood especially sacred to the gods (from deva god and ddr wood), was inaccessible at Somanatha, and that the report regarding 
the original gates having been of sandal wood, founded on the evidence of Muhammadan writers, was not a mistaken one, rosulting 
in the appearance of the wood. ‘Phe character of the pattern (diaper) is simple enough, and the like of it may be seen in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, engraved on the hafts of war-hatchets brought from the South Sea islands. It ocours 
likewise, slightly modified, on the panels of the Bhuvanes'yara temples, and it would require no ordinary amount of recklessness to 
say that the builders of Orissa in the seventh century and the South Sea islanders got it from the Muhammudans. The prospect 
of finding some one or more of the thirty-three million gods of the Hindu pantheon carved on door-panels was so fanciful, 
that few natives of this country will feel at all surprised at its having so completely disappointed the writer. I must have visited 
at least five thousand temples in various parts of India, but I do not remember to have noticed many door-panels with figures 
of gods carved on them, certainly none in Orissa. It must be added, however, that there is nothing but its decayed ancient look 
to show that the Bhuvanes vara doors are synchronous with the date of the Tower. 
Some of the Purinas, as also the Mdnasdr«, give detailed descriptions of various kinds of wood adapted for use in making 
/ dwellings, the seasons when the trees which yield them should be felled, their respective 
Season for building: ¢ ୍ 
values for different purposes, the ceremonies to be observed when proceeding to fell trees for 
obtaining supplies of timber, the mode of seasoning them, &c.; but as wood occurs but very sparingly in the buildings which 
form the subjects of this work, it is not necessary to notice them at length, The former, likewise, afford directions regarding 
the seasons and stellar conjunctions most favorable for commencing the building of temples and houses, and the ceremonies 
to be observed on such occasions. Thus the Matsya Purdya: “The man who commences aA building in the month 
of Chaitra, earns ill-health; he who does so in Vaisékha gains wealth and jewels, but in Jyaistha, he encoun- 
ters death. Should he begin it in the month- of A‘’shidha, he will obtain slaves, jewels, cattle, and a good com- 
plexion. In Srivana, he will secure friends, and in Bhédra lose them, A house begun in A’s’vina brings on the death 
of one’s wife, in Ké4rtika, the gain of wealth and corn, in Mérgas'{rsha, abundance of food, and in Pausha, the fear of thieves. 
It is ordained that the month of Mégha ensures gain and learning, but it also brings on fire; while Phélguna gives offspring, 
and gold. Such are the effects of seasons.”* Of lunar constellations the following are described as tha most appropriate, viz., 
As'vinf, Rohinf, Mila, Uttara A‘shédha, Uttara Bhédrapada, Uttara Phalgunt, Mriga-s'{rsha, Svétt, Hasta, and Anurédha,† Of 
the days of the week, Sundays and Tuesdays are injurious, the rest are appropriate.} Much weight is also laid on particular 
but as these cannot be made intelligible to European readers without entering into tedious details, £ shall not 
quoto them here. The Hayas'irsha Panchardtra, & Tantra of tho Vaishnavite class, has also some rules on the subject ; but they 
are scarcely worth noticing. According to it the rainy season is the most inappropriate, and no building should be com- 
‘The first ten days of the wane, the second five days of the waxing moon, the 4th, the 9th, and the 14th of both 


conjunctions, 


menced in it. 
the wane and the waxing moon, are also said to be reprehensible. It differs from the last authority, however, in rejecting 
only the Sunday, and not also Tuesday, and approving of some’ of the Nakshatras which the former condemns. 

The Matsya Puriga affords detailed instructions for the selection and examination of the ground for building, 
Earth is divided by it into four-élasses according to its colour ; the white is called Bréhmana, 
it is said to have a sweet taste ; the red is Keshatriya, and it produces an astringent taste in the 
mouth ; the yellow i is Vaisya, it is hot and astringent to: the taste; and the black is S\idra ; it is also astringent and hot. The 
merits of these different kinds of earth as substrata for buildings, orf as materials for brick-making, are reckoned according 
to their caste, the Bréhman being esteemed the best, and the Sidra the worst. 


Ground fit for building: 


Cr 
- 


* ga fart Te FTE | † ବନ ଫଳି ସୁକନମଗନ ॥ 


ସ୍ସ ସମ ଡି ନା MN TTT YT LTO TA | 
STE TOUT TTT | Matsya Purips. 
mdr Bhrerflioa io $ Sh: 
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Before commencing a building, the proper course is to dig a hole, measuring in every direction an aratnt?, or & cubit from 
the elhow to the end of the Little finger. This being afterwards carefully plastered with mud, a saucer is to be filled with 
ghi, provided with four wicks on four sides, and placed on the bottom of the hole. ‘The wicks being now lighted, if they burn 
uniformly and brightly, the ground is fit for building ; otherwise it is bad. Another and more practical and intelligible method 
is to press into the hole the earth excavated from it; if the earth should fill up the hole and leave & surplus, the ground is 
good ; if it should barely £ill it up, but leave no gurplus, the ground is indifferent ; but if it should prove insufficient, the ground 
is positively bad.* ‘The prevalence or absence of particular kinds of trees, and the readiness or otherwise with which seeds 
sprout when sown in the ground, are also held as tests of its fitness for building upon. 

After selecting the land great attention should be paid to remove whatever bones it may contain; for bones, 
particularly those of Chandélas, are reckoned to be highly injurious to buildings. If no 
bones are found, and still there should be any suspicion of the presence of any such offensive 
‘matter, a ceremony bas to be performed named SuilyoddAéra, which is esteemed us highly effectual in neutralising the evil 

effects of bones under a building. Certain ceremonies have also to be performed before and after the completion of a build- 
~ing, of which’ an interesting account, by B4bu Pratipachondra Ghosha, will be found in the Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of 
Bengal for 1870, p. 199 ef seg. A summary of it here is scarcely needed.† 


Removal of bones, 


* rl ହନ HEMT TUT TY TTT | left sido when its direction is towards the South, This is, however, not in ac- 
HAT CMT AGT TAT Ha m cordance with the rules of the S/4stra. According to the Kdlik4 Purdéga “ the 
ନହକ୍: ୩୩ hac: CA ରି i side sacred to Kiuvera (North) is the most gratifying to S/ivé ; therefore, seated 
faa nutri GR wre Sh with the face directed to that side, should Chandikié be always worshipped.” 
pe ENT MEER Na Digvidhdgetu kauveridik sivdpriti ddyini, tathd tanmukha dsina pdjayechchan- 
pr କି wf ସବ ଙ॥ dikdm eadé. At Puri and Bhuvanes ‘vara, with temples facing the East, the 

Ni ie! priests, 1 observed, were seated with their faces towards the South, This too 

cbi#% net aint! Hh | is not consistent with the ordinances of the §'éstri, for the Rudra-yémala Tan- 
» ab ମ୍ବ fra prohibits the East for S’ambhu, and the West and tha North for§S aktl, 

Cr Me TTT ga 1) Na prichimagratah ¢'ambhor nodichim «'aktimasthitam, fa pratichim yatah 
bbb idk Vb bub Oat NT prishthamatodakshum samds’rayet. How the priest sits when a temple faces 
LL suit Nun EES the North, 1 have never noticed. When people sit to repeat their gondhy& 
aT TC ATCT prayers, they turn towsrds the East, if the worshippers be Vaishnavas, and 
wha Frome 5 if gm | towards ths North if they be S/éktas. The followers of Siva and Gunes’ prefer 
Th ar | the North. This likewise is arbitrary, and unsopported by the Batra, The 


+ With reference to the remark made on page 83 to the effect that minor general rulz, according to Vishnu, is that the worshipper may sit with his faog 
Hindu temples face one or other of all the four cardinal points of the compass, towards the North or the East st his option. Prafimukho wdatimkho vé 
it is necessary to riote here, with a view to prevent misapprehension, that the wpavishto dhydént devatdh pujayet. Véchaspati Mis’/pa quotes an authority 
Chandimapdapas, or chnpels in private dwellings in Bengal, face cithor the South, which improves upon this, nnd recommends the East for morning prayer, the 
or the West, never the Bast, nor the North, and the priest, when engaged in wor- | West for evening prayer, and the North for prayer at night. Prakpas’chimoda- 
ship, invariably wits with his face towards the East, facing the image of the | gdsydt tu edyam-pratar-nis'deu cha, 
god, when the chapel is turned towards the West, and having the image on bis 
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ko ET Deirams axD Scurrrons.—Tragmels af or ସଂ styles. Unity of Tndian art, Situation, the first element of beauty in arohitectare,” 
—how regarded by ancient Indians j—neglected ti: the present day. Tanks. Magnitude, the second element of beauty ; how adventitiously increased, ‘solidity 7 
and massiveness. Basement, Cresta for mouldings. Battlements. Mouldings for plintha. Walls and pilasters. Pillars. Cornices. Various kinds suldings.' 
Bands and fascias. Weather-moulding. Coats of Arms. Eccentric ornaments. Brackots. Bosses, Finials, Lotus, Quality of floral designs. D.\of figure} 
of animals. Do. of the human form. Schools of Dsdalus, of Mgxginitus, of Egypt, of Assyria and of Orissa. Merits and defects of Orissan haman figures.” 
Featuros. Rélative proportions of the different members of the human figure. Rélief. ‘Groups. Drapery, Obscenity of Orissan sculptures ; its cause. Sculptures 
carved in situ. Torentic art. 


ଏ 


\N architocture, as in all other operative arts, the end is to build well,” says Sir Henry Wotton ; a: this is & 
(\| maxim which cannot be adopted in the present day without a multiplicity of qualifications, It implies &, freedom 
from restrictions of orders and styles which even Gothic architects with their “ disregard of ‘preoedent and 
untrammelled wildness of imagination,”* could not command. To the Uriyis it was a license “not to be thought ; 
“of. ‘The ordinances of the S'ilpa S’dséra, which claimed & sanctity next to the Vedas itself, hemmed them on 
every side, and left little room for the play of the imagination in the design of their temples.† The ground 
\' plans, the forms, the proportions, had all to be regulated by rigid rules and inviolable canons, and they had 
ଏ 4} ® “ sarapolonsly to abide by them while yearning to produce something that would bo at once grand, imposing, and 
` lnsting for ages. Ornamentation was the only branch of the art which was left ontircly to their fancy, and they 


gave free vent to their constructive faculty and taste to the development of an endless. variety of decorative designs. 
Hence it is that in the midst of one unbroken monotony of form in India, the observer is charmed by a .profusion ‘and richness. 
of ornaments which has nowhere been surpassed. Indced, ornamentation has always been, so tosay, a passion with the 
Hindus. To quote the language of Mr. Fergusson: “ Like all people untrammelled by rules and gifted with a feeling for the 
beautiful, they adorn whatever they require, and convert every object, however utilitarian in its'purposes, into an object of 
beauty, knowing well that it is not temples and palaces alone that aro capable of such display, but that every thing which 
man makes, may: become beautiful, provided the hand of taste be guided by sound judgment that never forgets what 
the object is, and never conceals the constructive exigencies of the building itself. It is simply this inherent taste 
and love of beauty, which the Indians seem always to have possessed, directed by unaffected honesty of purpose, 
which enables those who are now without independence, or knowledge, or power, to erect, even at the ‘present day, 
buildings that will bear comparison with the best of those erected in Europe during the middle ages.” ‡* Te: is ‘to be 
remarked, however, that even in this passion for ornament, and the diversity and.’ ‘profusion to which it has led, 
there is a marked unity of design. Whether in the North, or the South, in the peninsula of Gruzerat, in the West, or the searahore 
of Orissa, in the East, the same general principles of decoration provail every where. It is “not ‘to be’ expected thatin ‘their. 
quality and execution they should always be alike, but their general character is the same in ‘all places. The corbels, the 
medallions, the panels, the mouldings, and the scrolls in the temples of northern India and Orissa, are all closely ‘similar te’ 
those in the Tamulien structures of the South. The same forms, the same figures, the same proportions, however variously 
combined and elaborated, turn up wherever the observer directs his eyes,and they display a community of thought and inspiration 
on the part of the builders which could not have resulted unless the Tamulians and the Aryans had drawn from one common 
source, Hence it is that the S'i/pa S'dstras as current in the North and the South are alike, and the canons of the Atk poke 
are reproduced unchanged in the works of Tamulian authors. 

The first eloment of beauty in a building 4 is due toits situation. It would be a truism to say that a plain structure situated 
in a romantic spot appears far more picturesque than a really beautiful edifice buried in the 
midst of a towering mass of masonry surrounding it on every side. None who has seen the 


# Fergusson, History of Architecture. effectually to prevent this, the profession of artist was not: allowed to bo 
+ The ancient Egyptians, who resembled the early Hindus go closely in exercised by common or illiterate persons, lest they should attanipt. .anything 
their manners, customs and habits of Life, were equally restricted in their archi- contrary to the laws established regarding the figures of the deity” Wilkin- 
tecture. “ Plato and Synesius both mention the stern regulations which for- son's Ancient Egyptians, III. 87. 
bado their artists to introduce innovations in religious subjects ; and the more £ Handbook of Architecture, I. p. 129. 


Situation: 
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elaborately-seulptured, gold-covered fane of Vis'ves'vnra at Benares, overshadowed on every side by lofty dwellings, and the 
simple unadorned temple on the Jangirah rock near Bhégnlpur, rising like a beacon tower in the midst of a wide expanse of water, 
can for a moment deny the influence of place, in the development of beauty in buildings. The ancient Hindus paid particular 
attention to this subject, and generally selected the most prominent spots accessible, ordinarily beyond the boundary of a town, 
or village, for tha erection of their temples, and there is scarcely a romantic spot in India, in forests or on hill-tops, on islands 
or rivers, which has not been consecrated to some presiding divinity or other. Where a commanding situation was not available, or 
from other causes, an urban site was deemed necessary, thoy cleared out the place selected so as to have sufficient space round the 
proposed temple, and to keep it perfectly unencumbered and detached. The same rule was also laid down, though probably not 
always observed, in regard to private dwellings, With a clear eye to effect it was also ordained that temples and houses should not 
be placed on any one corner or side of the area selected, or on its exact centre, but so located as to leave more space in front 
than behind, The space on thesides should be equal. According to the Vrikad-rdja-mdrtanda, the building should not cover 
more than one-ninth of the total space ;* but other authorities are less imperative. The Hayus'irsha Panchardtra condemns 
the sinner who ventures to build in close proximity to an existing temple, In Orissa these rules were formerly strictly 
observed, and the temples ‘were so built as to leave lots of open space all round, more in front than on the sides. The desire, how- 
ever, of dedicating temples on spots hallowed by the sanctity of ages, and the cupidity of the officiating priests, have, in later 
days, completely set those rules at nought, and the court-yards of temples are now so crowded with numberless structures of 
various kinds and qualities, that it is often difficult to get a clear and complete view of the principal edifices from any one side, 
and their zesthetic effect is completely destroyed. At Bhuvanes'vara some of the finest carvings and sculptures are completely 
covered by dead walls and thatched huts. 

The Rdjamcdrtarda recommends a tank to the East or the North of the building, but 1 do not remember to have noticed any 
much within the temple enclosure in Orissa. Without, they are not only common, but seem 
to have been originally held as an absolute necessity. Every large temple has its appropriate 
tank, on whose water is largely reflected the sanctity of the presiding divinity. They are evidently due as much to the 
necessity of excavating materials for the temples, as to a desire to secure an ornamental, and at the same time a most useful, 
appurtenance to the sanctuary. Adverting to the attention paid to tanks by the people of this country, Mr. Fergusson 
observes! “ Indeed, there is scarcely a tank or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it is seldom indeed 
that those are left without some adornment, or some attempt at architectural display, the proximity of water being always 
grateful in so hot a climate, and an especial place of favourite resort with a people so fond of washing and so cleanly in their 
habits as the Hindus.” † 

But to turn from the adventitious to the innate: “the first and most obvious element of architectural grandeur,” 

I says Fergusson, “is size,—a large edifice being always more imposing than a small 
Hag one; and when the art displayed in two buildings is equal, their effect is almost in 
the direct ratio of their dimensions.”{‡ ‘This size or magnitude affocts human feelings according to the direction from which it 
is seen. ¢“ Magnitude in height is expressive to us of elevation, and magnanimity ; in depth of danger or terror, and, from 
our constant experience, of images of terror; in length, of vastness; and in breadth, of stability; and when apparently 
unbounded, of infinity.”§ Orissan architects, were fully aware of the importance of these principles, and tried to utilise them 
in the erection of their sacred edifices ; but, owing to the peculiarity of the style they adopted, they never acquired the same 
success, which their neighbours, the Tamulians, achieved. A single square chamber, for obvious engineering reasons, can 
never be of any extraordinary magnitude, either in height, or in its length end breadth; the utmost limit is soon attained, 
and as the height must be proportioned to the base, the edifice must, to & certain extent, ba wanting in such majesty and 
grandeur as aro ottainablo by large dimensions. To remedy this evil, secondary buildings were attached to the principal 
temple, 80 as to cover a large aren, and overcome the eye by a great expanse; but as they were never blended into one, they 
failed to fulfil their object. They look detached and separate, and, instead of heightening the effect of the principal struc- 
ture, mar it by their incongruity. 


DO NOOO ON 


Tank. 


୬ TUG TH YA TY a fr | into nine parts, and laying the foundation carefully, should build his house on ono 

an awn g zt Fur bb iokh n of the nine parts, But it should not bein a corner, nor on one side, nor in the 
GG EFI FAY IR | middle. On an auspicious day, during a good conjunction of the stars, the wise 
gasef fart SF LITE TH lays the foundation of a house.” 
wera era Fafa fret iz 1 + Handbook of Architecture, I. p, 126. 
ଶସ Fr ମୀ ନ Aro YT Uf i . 
wf Hr TaN fares YH i Vrihadréjimirtands of Bhoje ‡ History of Architecture, I. p. 11. 

Devs. As. Socy.'s MS. No. 74, fol. 50. “ The intelligent, holding 8 string divided § Alison's Essays on Taste, p. 171. 
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Another and a more effectual remedy was ‘to increase the apparent dimensions of a building by a scientific dispo- 
sition of the parts, and a skilful arrangement of ornament, thereby making it look very 
much larger than it really was.”* As the temples had to depend upon their height for 
their grandeur and effect, the builders not only carefully avoided cornices and continuous commanding horizontal 
mouldings, but so arranged the projections .as not only to removo the baldness of dead walls by an agreeable play of light 
and shade, but to enhance the apparent height by a2 series of vertical, or upright, lines and forms. The plinths were broken by 


Vertical style. 


deep and strongly marked projections ; the piers and pilasters were made narrow and tall ; the architraves were so designed as 
nowhere to offer a continued, or unbroken, line; the facades were attenuated by repeated canting of the corners of projections, 
and other devices; the niches were narrowed and elongated ; the mouldings were made to tend upwards ; and the sculptured 
ornaments were to such an extent forced to the vertical position that even figures of lions and elephants had to stand in an 
unnatural erect posture like men: Tn short, the composition is throughout vertical, or, so to say, of the perpendicular medizeval 
Gothic ordinance, as opposed to the horizontal composition of the Greeks and the Romans. The artistic effect of this arrange- 
ment is most advantageous ; the eye of the observer is always directed upwards, and temples of even moderate size look lofty, 
towering, and highly imposing. 

This impression is farther greatly heightened by the solidity and extreme massiveness of the temples, Accord- 
ing to the verse quoted above from the Agni Purana, (ante, p. 27,) the walls of buildings 
should occupy four-tenths of the areu, leaving six-tenths for the space of the room. This rule 
assimilates to a great extent with the practice of the architects of Egypt, Greece and Rome; but in the principal temples 


Solidity. 


of Orissa it is greatly exceeded. Indeed, the excessive solidity of Orissan piles implies, either & sad want of constructive 
ingenuity, or an unnecessary and most lavish wasto of materials. But the end directed the operation of their builders, and 
that end was, next to what Professor Ltibke describes architecture to be, “* the esthetic manifestation of the law of gravity,” 
the greatest stability for that peculiar form of building which UriyA art could attain—a stability which should not only 
rise above the atmospheric influence of the Indien climate, and defy its tremendous elemental commotions, but rival even the 


eternity of the divinity whose fanes the structures weré- intended to serve, and firmly to impress that idea on the imagination 
of the beholder. “With such an end in view it is: not remarkable ¢ that constructive elegance and economy of materials, should 
have been looked upon as questions of secondary importance. ~ "Diet ~was. not, the result of want of ingenuity is evident 
from the comparative lightness of the Dancing lialls, Gateways and other: strictures of ‘the time. * The following table shows the 
relative proportions, of the ‘clnnibers and the walls of some of the principal temples of Oris. ‘The memsurements are rough, 
and ‘must be taken as only approximate : — ' 


Ratio of solids Ratio of ମା 
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In Rém Réz's work on the architecture of the Hindus, forty different ନ fire given, ଛି thowsiu plest to the most 


¢: elaborate and ornate, for pedestals and bases of pillars. In ଠା: most “of these ” ‘have been’ 
employed, either intact, _ or variously combined, in the ornamentation, cof ' the, stereobate., 


* Fergueson’s History, of Architecture, 1. 11, hs 
11 $ + 
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They all begin with a thick rectangular projecting base-moulding called updna, corresponding exactly with the plinth of the 
European orders. Over it occurs either a thin receding tile of the same description, or a quirked cyma-recta in a reversed 
position, covered by a thin tile. The plinth and the tiles are invariably left plain, without any carving on their face, but the 
upper edges of the tiles are frequently broken by small projections, shaped like lancet-heads, and placed at long intervals. (See 
woodcut No. 20.) At Benares these are called rémarekhds, and are most extensively em- 
ployed in the ornamentation of all flat, horizontal mouldings. In Orisss they are used in 
conjunction with both flat and rounded members, and project either upwards, or downwards, 
or both upwards and downwards at the same time, serving the purpose of crests in the for- 
No. 20. mer, and of cusps in the latter, position. In upper mouldings they are richly carved. In 
plain work they spring from the moulding and form an unbroken part of it, as shown on the upper side of the woodcut ; but when 
decorated with carving, they aro entirely independent. Some plain ones are also so represented as to appear separate from the 
band on which they are placed, (See tho lower part of the woodcut.) On the ledges of sloping roofs and cornices they serve 
the purpose of finials. Everywhere they constitute the most marked and characteristic feature of the ordinance, and there 
is not a2 single ancient temple in Orissa where they are wanting. When ornamented, they lave generally a scroll or beaded 
border, with men, animals, or flowers, in the middle. Sometimes they ara so shaped as to look like what in Gothic architecturo 
are called crockets. Ordinarily in general appearanco they are very like miniature Saracenic battlements, and if enlarged 
and brought into close proximity, they would no doubt serve the purpose of those ornaments. This arrangement is actually 
seen on the outer wall of the Puri enclosure, and there the ldncet-heads are sufficiently enlarged to form regular battle- 
ments. The wall, however, cannot be taken to be of the same date as the temple, as the priests have & tradition 
that the Marhattas rebuilt that part of the wall which has large battlements, and the other portion may, likewise, be 
the result of a previous attempt at improvement. Among the ruins at Konirak I noticed several large battlements, each 
formed of a single stone, measuring 2' 2” by 1° 8” and having a flat band round the edges in front ; but they were not in sifu, 
and I could not satisfy myself as to the position they had formerly occupied. It is well known that the Marhattas trans- 
ferred large quantities of building materials from Kondrak, in the middle of the last century, for the erection of the refectory 
or Bhogamandapa at Puri, and it is possible that the battlements were carried at that time for use at Pari. They are exactly 
of the same pattern as those on the eastern wall of the Puri enclosure. The doubt regarding the origin of the Puri battle- 
ments is, however, immuterial to the question at issue, viz. as to whether the Hindus ever built battlements on the top of 
their walls and cornices, for the triangular and pyramidal battlements to be met with at Udayagiri and Sénchi (vide ante p. 17, 
woodeuts Nos. 1 and 2) leave no room for doubt on the subject; and the transition of the straight lines of triangular battlements 
of Udayagiri into the curvilinear ones of Puri is so easy, that a Saracenic theory is not at all needed to account for it, 

“The moulding, which, for want of a better name, has been called a ‘“‘quirked cyma-recta,” is formed of the sections of 
two circles like the letter S slanting towards the wall thus < , and has its surface carved into a series of lotus petals, whence its 
distinctive name the “ lotus moulding,” padmabandha. Sometimes its surface is cut mto the form of a check, or beaded, pattern. 

Over this, the wall rises straight upwards, from two to four or five depths of the plinth, and forms the dado, the kanthdé of 
the Sanskrit writers. In some highly decorated temples the surface of this member is divided into panels, and filled with 
carvings ; but generally it is left bare. At Benares it is reduced to & narrow neck (gald) from a half to one-fourth of the 
thickness of the plinth. But whether reduced or not, it is followed by, first, a projecting flat band and then a cyma in exact 
correspondence with the lower moulding of the dado. The builders of Benares omit the tiles or bands above and below tha 
dndo, and, counting the dado, the two cymas, which with them becomes almost straight sloping surfaces, and the bands above 
and below them, make a panchthurd or a course of five mouldings; and this is repeated two or three times with a few inter- 
vening bands to complete the stereobate. This produces a very jagged appearance, with interminable narrow lines, highly 
offensive to all sense of elegance and beauty. The Orissans did not approve of it, and when they repeated the fivefold 
course, they brought back the projecting plinth, and carved its face in various designs, or, paring off its edges, converted it into 
a torus, either plain, or ornamented. The plan, however, which pleased them most, was to convert the stereobate into a 

number of stylobates, corresponding with the projections of the wall, and to carve them into solid, rounded, lobed figures like 
dumpy pitchers, which are called kumbhas. The base of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vara is carved in this way, each 
stylobate having a double set of kumbhas. Over these the fivefold moulding is produced in two or three courses until the 
necessary height of the basement is completed. 

Ram Ré4z notices for pedestals, an ornament named capot4, or the “parrot head ;” but it has not been met with in Orissa, 
its place being generally occupied by the lancet-headed crests noticed above. 
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The surfaces of the piers are, as already stated, broken into a number of pilasters, or engaged pillars, having intermediate 
panels, or niches, filled with bas-reliefs or statuos. Tho pilasters aro of various sizes and 
proportions,—generally most elaborately carved and decorated, and the panels and niches 
have the most sumptuous bands and mouldings carved around them. In small temples these pilasters are generally, but not 
invariably, carried up the whole height of the body ; but in large structures they are so arranged as to give to the wall the 
appearance of two or three stories, each having its separate rows of pilasters, niches, panels and blind doors. The artistic 


Walls and pilasters. 


effect of this arrangemont is romarkable. It helps greatly to diversify the appearance of the wall, and prevent all unnatural 
elongation of niches, panels and pilasters, and the zesthetic defect of placing niches over niches within ono intercolumniation, 
or having too much bare space over them. These members are merely architectural or ornamental; they do not, to any 
material extent, enter into the constructive economy of the temples, nor contribute much to their stability; it is not 
remarkable therefore that their size, make, and strength bear no relation to the size of the building to which they are 
attached, The builders were no doubt guided by some principles or rules in the distribution of these ornaments, but in tha 
midst of unlimited profusion and variety, it is now difficult, if not impossible, to make them out. The pillars and pilasters 
range from the most heavy and bulky to the most slender and delicate possible; the intercolumnar spaces vary from one to 
many diameters of the pillars, and the niches are of various sizes and patterns, though always rectangular. To describe them 
all in detail would be tedious and ineffectual. I must refer the reader, therefore, to the accompanying plates for an 
ides of the different styles in which pilasters and pillars are decorated, and the manner im which the walls are generally 
diversified. Illustration, No. 2, gives an elevation of the west face of the Kapiles'vart Temple, and Illustration No. 3, 
of the southern facade of the Jagamohan of Muktes’yara, two of the most beautiful of the minor temples of Bhuvanes vara. 
Illustration No. 4 A, represents an attached pillar, or antis, on the exterior of the Muktes'vara Jagamobhan. It has a reahd lobed 
pitcher-shaped base, and capital, with a slender shaft, divided into three segments, of which the lower two aro four-sided, bearing 
on the front of the lowermost section & danseuse, and on the next, two lions mounted on elephants: the third is rounded, 
and has a female figure in front, whose nether half is formed of a serpent which coils round the shaft above the head of the 
figure. The head is protected by the spread hood of a five-headed cobra. A modification of this style of pilaster occurs in 
Tilustration No. 7 A, from the temple of Bhagavatf. In it the most prominent figure is & lion standing erect over a mounted 
elephant, and the capital has two nude females for ornament. The semi-ophide figure on the first pillar is called MNdgakanyd, 
or “ ophidian nymph.” Sometimes two such figures are twined round each other on each shaft, and representations of the 
kind are very common in different parts of India. They aro no doubt the congeners of the semi-piscine Triton of Greece, or the 
mermaids of Europe, Assyria and Persia, and intended to represent emblomatically the descendants of the Négm race ; but it is 
remarkable that their counterparts are not unknown-in other parts of the world. In a Chinese book entitled “ The Great Cloud 
Whoel Rain asking Sutra,” and noticed by Mr. Fergusson, there are four representations of a serpent god,* each of which has 
“ o human head and body, ending ina serpentine form from the waist downwards, but with the much more characteristic accom« 
paniment of a degenerate serpent hood. In the first figure in this Chinese work, the Néga has three serpents rising behind 
its head ; inthe second, five; in the third, seven; and inthe last, nine serpents. The lower extremities of the first and 
second are spotted like serpents, and the fourth” (the one copied in Mr. Fergusson’s work)—‘‘has scales more like 
those of a fish.”† Commenting upon these Mr. Fergusson observes: “In India between the third century B. C. and the 
thirteenth A. D. we find serpent hoods ranging from three to seven heads, but never the human body terminating in a serpent 
downward, till after the last quoted date.”‡ ‘This conclusion, however, appears open to objection, as there are some pillars in 
the Great Tower of Bhuvanes vara, which dates from the middle of the 7th century, on which the characteristic semi-ophide female 
figures are most elaborately sculptured. It is impossible to make out from flat drawings whether the serpents shown in the Chinese 
drawings are intended to represent separate animals, or numerous heads for the tail from which the human figure comes out. 
In Indias polycephalous cobras are always intended, and not so many separate animals as there are heads. The taste displayed 
in this monstrous representation cannot but be severely condemned, but the tact and talent with which it is executed in Orissa are 
worthy of praise. It may be added also that bad as the conception is, it is not worse than that of the Pans, and the Tritons, and 
the Centaurs of the Greek artists, or that of the Apollo and Daphne of Bernini of the 17th century, in which floating tresses and 
the ends of the fingers and toes of a lovely maiden are “ all sprouting forth in elaborately executed laurel branches and leaves.” 
Of pilasters, Illustrations Nos. 4B. 5, 6 and 7 B, offer very rich and typical examples. The first is from the 
exterior of the Jagmohan of the Great Tower. It is of a square make with a flat band-like projection in front along the middle. 


# Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 52. ‡ Loo. cit. 
+ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 68. § Westmacott's Handbook of Sculpture, p. 812. 
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Its surfaces are decorated with scroll work enclosing small figures of animals. The second is attached to the northern side of the 
Tower itself. It has a female figure on a panel on the front of the capital, resting on one knee, and supporting the abacus on her 
uplifted hands. It is the most florid specimen of the flat pilaster that has been met “with ‘at Bhuvanes'vara. No. 6 is & 
variety of the last. It has been taken from the north-east corner of the-Muktes’vara J: agmohan. Tni-it the female supporter of 
the abacus is replaced bya stout muscular dwarf who groans under the weight resting on his head and hands. Its’ base has 
“ the typical pitcher; and.the shaft, flat projections, making it thereby many-sided. No.7 B. is in many respects similar to No, 4.Bx. 
It occurs on the temple of. Bhagavat{ i in the Bhuvanes' vara enclosure. 
Looking at the EN ‘andl elegance of these pillars and pilasters, it is difficult to account for the almost total absence among 
' the Uriyds of a columbar ordinance, which seéms never to have struck them. ‘Once bnly they at- 
ନ tempted it, ivhen erecting the refectory of the Great Tower of Bhuyanes'vara ; but they failed, 
1 The pillars they. raised; proved too light and weak for the superstructure, and they had to fill up thes inti spaces 
with solid < masonry to sefure additional strength. At Puri the Muktimandapa is an open pillared chaultry, but it is probably 
' ofa mughs liter ‘date ‘than’ the temple near, which ibs placed ; and, as it is, it is a most unsuccessful attempt at building a chaultry; 
, ‘Its pillars, though monoliths of black chlorite ‘are of an inordinately heavy appearance, having the most clumsy.and ungainly i 
bases and capitals ( Tilustration N vo, 10 B). They bearno ‘relation to the ornamental attached pillars noticed above. - The pillars used 
` internally in porches and’ dancing halls, are invaridbly. of a thick massive square make,-all but totally devoid of ornament ; 
;_ the only. decorations used being a few plain mouldings. ‘They rise from a naked plinth, and terminate in a similar square tile 
‘or abacus, serving the purpose of a capital. The shaft measures from 3‡ to Tz lengths of the thickness. Considering that 
the attached pillars and pilasters are generally. exeeedingly beautiful and ‘ornate, jt 1s certainly remarkable that these detached 
‘internal pillars should be so bald and unattractive; but bearing i in mind the heavy roofs they, had to bear, the builders had to 
.forego ornament for the sake of strength. The following: ‘are fhe relative proportions of some of the principal pillars that have 


` 


come under observation :—: 


Shape. Total i Total base. . Total shaft. Total capital. Diameter of Ratio of 
if shaft. diameter to shaft. 


Muktimapdspa, outer FANGe,...-.vvercerserssotos ens Round. 9 vol 4-6 3—4 2—7 1—70 
DMitbo, inner YANG ccc eccostaaroe ied echoes os oot oct bee ” 9—5 A I-14 ; 4. 2—1 1—6 4—0 
Natmandir, BhuvRnes VArs, cess. revrerrrersenoeres  SquErE 21—3 2—9 ` 13—8 F 5—8 4—0 8—07 
Ditto, Puri, outer TADge, crversrrcroseicerovoecoens “ 11—0 0—6 —4 ` 2—0 4—4 1—77 
Jagmolhan Bhuvanes'vare, EXterior, ... .1.ss-1sess 12—7 2—65 7—8 ` 2—5 2—1 8—71 
_ « Ditto, Towersdifto, se iremeecssorre ren rroriremcroaons n i1—7 2—0 66+“ B—1 1—8 8—6 
$ ଧଧ Bhagavnti Pilastér, 7s. .iccresceereorrcopecot npn eeenes round 12—2 0—6 &—6 8—3 1—1 7—72 
wa କୁ vara Gate, sx ise seroesserioircserorrrvaeaee polygonal 9—4 2—0 65—1 2—3 2—2 2—31 
(Ditto, Pilasters of Jagmohan, NCO: , ୫ୟୁmare 8—0 2—7 40 5" i—5 1—24 3—88 
_ Dit ho) ଏଷ ଖସ୍ଯିତ ଶାକ ୟନ୍ୟଗୁ 4 $3 „କୃ ୮୦ୟଶ 8—0 “ନ ¥ 0—7 
” Monolith, Puri, .. ନ PE Polson Sr a ashe < Rr 


In the A ANN ps the detached internal pillars, as already stated, the simplest mouldings were all that were 
resorted to, and no carving was ever thought of, But in the case of outer pillars, or: pilasters, the architects followed & very 
different principle. Avowedly introduced as ornaments, the pilasters could be effectual only when they were carved and’, 
ornamented, and hence great pains were taken to make them as sumptuous as possible. Their length was broken by repeated 
bands, contractions and mouldings, and ‘their surfaces were covered with a lavish profusion of carving of various kinds, 
including floral bands, lions, elephants and human figures in various atitudes. The lions were invariably placed in an 
unnatural erect posture to make room for them on the surface of a narrow pillar, and the elephants crouching under 
them, were so reduced in size as to bear no relation to the lions. Human figures are usually: “introduced as mere ornaments, 
but'not as an integral part of the pilasters, They are mostly females, standing in conventional graceful attitudes, adorned most 
sumptuously with jewelry, but very insuficieqtly, clad. ‘Sometimes thick stout dwarfs are put on the capitals, and made to re- 
present as supports of architraves ; they serve also ns supports of ahacuses, ledges of domes, edges of roofs, and other projections ; 
“but they are so placed as to appear distinct, and to some extent detached from the actual prop of the member. Nowhere in 
Orissa has the gross enormity of converting an entire pillar into the shape of a human being, likethe caryatedes:and telamones of 
Greecé and Egypt, been attempted,* and in this respect the Uriyds have displayed a better appreciation of the true 
principles of taste in architecture,-than their more advanced brethren“in other parts of the world, Lp / 

Tilustrations Nos. 8, 9, 10 A, and\1O B, sre typical representations of detached pillars.. The Hest forms the side post 
of an elegant archway in front of the Mulktes vara 8 Jagamohan. On the: side of it is reprosented a portion of the low parapet 


¢ In the Temulian structures of southern India ssh cuaysiedes and telemones ere coinmon, 
Ye 2 7 ଛୁ . 
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wall which runs round three sides of the sacred fane. Its panels are very elegantly carved, and it is surmounted by battle. 
ments which are closely similar to Saracenic ornaments of the kind. The second is from the Dancing Hall of the Great Tower 
of Bhuvanes'yars. It has a plain square shaft with a peculiar capital formed of & succession of squaro blocks, the lower edge 
of the topmost one being cut aslant from below upwards and outwards. The third occurs inthe Dancing Hall of the Puri Tem- 
ple. It differs from the last principally in the capital being formed of a single plain block. ‘The last is swi généris. Its shaft 
is formed of a single block of chlorite, plain and rounded, with a capital peculiar to it. T¢ occurs in a detached open chaultry in 
the south side of the Puri Temple, called Muktimandopn; but the chaultry is not. synchronous with the temple itself. 
Looking, however, tothe large number of costly pillars employed in its construction, it is to be supposed that the structure is of an 
early date. It is used as a lecture hall, where Jearned pandits assemble to expound the S'{stras for the edification of the faithful.* 

The most favourite ornament for the base is the Aumbha, or pitcher, and that for the neck is a series of garlands of flowers 
or pearls, hung from the mouths of lions, and festooned in graceful curves. The ornaments are so variously combined and so 
fancifully introduced, that it is impossible to make out from the specimens that have come under notice, the principle, if there 
were any, upon which they were introduced: 

In works on architecture, mention is made of monumental columns having an unbroken cylindrical shaft from plinth to 
capital, and the Asoka Léts afford the most remarkable instances of structures of that kind; but in Orissa, they have nowhere 
been met with. The nearest approach to them is offered by the monumental pillars at Puri and J4japur, and they are poly- 
gons of sixteen sides. The column in front of the Bhogamandapa at Bhuvanes vara has a rounded shaft; but it is quite modern, 
probably not a hundred years old. 

The temples of Orissa have nothing: like a projecting cornice, designed to throw off the rain water from the walls, 
HE and the transition from the body to the steeple takes place either imperceptibly, or is marked 

by one or more flat bands,—rarely, and only in later structures, by a narrow neck. In highly 
ornamented temples, the capitals of the pilasters, terminating in & series of rings, mark the commencement of the steeple. 
The case is different with porches, dancing halls, refectories, and gateways: they have a deep cornice formed of oblong slabs 
projecting from 1} to 3 or 4 feet. These stones are invariably placod horizontally, flat on the walls, and so built over as to 
keep them in their position without the aid of consoles, brackets, dentels, or other support of any kind. Indeed, in the whole 
range of Orissan porches there is not a single instance where any attempt has been made to strengthen the cornice by the gradual 
projection of the walls, or by a series of horizontal mouldings, or by the insertion of blocks at short intervals. In this respect 
the Orissan cornice of the Bhuvanes'’vara era bears no relation to the Assyrian, Egyptian or Grecian cornices, which 
all rest on projections of some kind or other. At Benares this cornice of a single-stone projection is common, 
but there the stones ere generally placed in a sloping position; but as the roof slopes inward into the form of & 
pyramid from the inner edge of the cornice, the structure appears weak and ungainly. Such is, however, not the case 
with the cornices of Bhuvanes'vara. There, ' aloft at a great height, they do not from below seem weak or ill-adapted. 
Nevertheless some of the cornice-stones of tho porch of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vara, which project over 4 
fect, and most of those of the Puri porch, though of considerable thickness, were apparently unequal to bear the weight 
placed over them, or, as the Pandis maintain, were knocked down by Lightning, and when they had to be replaced, about two 
centuries ago, the builders found it impossible to koep the new slabs in their places without the aid of iron stays. These latter 
have since been covered over with plaster, and moulded into the form of caryatides, ugly and obscene, not at all in keeping 
with the general character of the ordonnance, Projections under three feet have nowhere yielded to the superstructure. 

Jn ornamented porches, the edges of the cornice-stones are most elaborately sculptured, the design being either floral scrolls, 
or processions of men, horses, elephants, or geese. Occasionally they are divided into square panels, and filled with single 
figures, or groups of animals and other designs. But whether sculptured or left plain, they invariably have on their upper edge 
a number of the lancet-headed crests described above; and these form their most peculiar characteristics. The amount of 
sculptured work displayed on the edges of these cornices is sometimes immense, Mr. Fergusson, adverting to the cornice of the 
porch of the Black Pagoda at Konérak, observes: “ Allthe faces of these twelve cornices are covered by bassi-rilievi of proces- 
sions, hunting scenes, and representations of all the occupations and amusements of life. The immense variety of illustrations 
of Hindu manners contained in it may be imagined when we think that, with a height of from one foot to eighteen inches, this 
frieze extends to nearly three thousand feet in length, and contains, probably, at least twice that number of figures.” + 


of Architecture, Fergusson's History of Architecture, and Illustrations of Indian will be noticed further on. 
Architecture, Prinsep's Illustrations of Beuares, Tod's Réjssthon, snd Cun- † Ancient Architecture of Hindustan, 28. 
ningham’s Essay on the Arian Order of Architecture (Journal of the Asiatic 


12 


# For specimens of various other kinds of pillars see Rim Réz's History | Society of Bengal, Vol. XX), The pillars of tho Khandagiri rock-out caves 
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ଲ୍‌ .s ବଷ 
NN Yegule frieze iinder: the cornice ip all hut unknown i in Bia ihe ର୍ଯ୍ହ ‘exceptions being the friezes of the Brahmes’vara 
i ‘Muktes’ vara temples; but the, architrnve; joyér tle pillars which flank the principal doorway is generally richly carved,— 
` Srdinarily with the ‘figures of ¥ thie nine plants,—odcasionally with other age and the space above the architrave is not 
unfrequently made the ;repositary o of. elaborate: bas-reliefs. % 
The ra mca; usédh in Orjssan temples are the fillet and the silregal -the former passing, by PN “into 
broad fat basids ‘of which further mention. will follow., The regular cyma of classical architecture. 
ବ୍‌ ର୍‌ Nba} the rock and the reversa) is also common. Tt has an easy, gentle, delicate curvature, very 
“different from its Romsn form wo Semicihéles linked together. By diversified combinations with the preceding, and with tiles, 
narrow necks, and the: :oydlo,: it produces many exquisite forms. The chain, the nepule and the nail-head mouldings of the Norman 
style have nowhére been met with, and the yo3e.-and the dog’ i o-toot ornaments are invariably, replaced by lotuses; open or in 
bud. The Hatched nd "the crenulated mouldings may be seen in several places. within the enclosure of the Great ‘Tower, 
as also the Yozenge and the indented forms, or what may be ‘taken as such; but, neither, ‘the star nor the seallop; Reference 
-has’ already been made to the guillock? or interlacing circular moulding; (ante p17) butit'i is by no means of very frequent 
occurrence: ‘The most common is the pellet or beaded; ‘moulding ; 5 it. occurs almost eve and, by ‘differences 3 jin size and 
arrangement, assumes very diversified forms. h: 4 

The great strength of the architects, however, lies in the ‘most sumptuous’, floral sciolle a Bey have’ designed on 

all their leading bands'or Fascias. They are os well designed, ns skilfully: executed, ind they 
reflect the highest credit. on the artistic taste and’ ingeniity ‘of the , designers. In arranging 
them on the temples, the main object of ornament has been very carefully borne in mind, and their disposition ‘appears the 


_ Mouldings. * 


Sculpture. 


most appropriate. Instead of forcing architecture to subserve the -purpose pf “a mere frame-work for the setting of delicate 
sculpture,” the latter has everywhere been made to. retain its subordinate position as ornament designed to set’ off the 
former. It certainly is in some places very florid, elaborate, and.over-crowded, but still‘ it appears subordinated to: ‘an end, 
end not rendered itself the end. The diversities in-the style, character, proportions and arrangements of these sculpturéd 
scrolls are so great, that it is scarcely possible to do more here than point out afew of the leading characterstic varieties. Theirs 
general outline is often alike, a winding , or undulating scroll, inclosing more or less rounded spaces for flowers, leayes 
and animals. The flowers and foliago are of various kinds, and some of them are evidently fanciful, for they cannot” be 
‘compared “to anything’ living that I know of. Illustration No. 11, is a characteristic specimen of a carved scroll. It is 
formed of n gigantic pothos branch, enclosed by two rows of pellets, with a row of lotus petals below, and the characteristic 
crest obove, shaped like a seated human figure. It occurs frequently in the Muktes'vara and the Bhagavatf temples. 
The drawing has been taken from a specimen in the Muktes'vara. No. 12 from the last named temple is a variety of it of common 
occurrence, and No, 13, the most ornate form, is from the Paras'urémes'vara temple. The vine is still the pothos, but thefolinge 
appears arranged in a very graceful style, and is remarkable for the skill and taste with which it has been developed. Ass 
a specimen of seroll-work it will stand comparison with the finest sample of the kind of medieval or ancient times. Tilustrations 
Nos. 14 and 16, from the Great Tower, and 18 from the Réjarhigi temple,-show the same creepers, but the foliage -is scart, and 
the loops formed by the stalk enclose men andl animals of various kinds, suchas antelopes, decr, hogs, bulls, buffaloes, rabbits. hod 
the like ; oranes, hogs and deer prevailing. In the first two, the pellet occurs on ono side only.: No. 20 from the Bhagavatt teniple’ 
.exhibits the same vine and foliage, but encloses, within tHe rounded folds of the. stalk, little pigs and heads of . ‘elephants,.: The 
loaves in’ No. 21 from théSirideii] are different ; the plant appears to meto be a sucéulent Cucirbitacea, but the style is very much 
the same: In general character, No 0. 22 from the same place, corresponds with the’ ‘preceding ; ; but it includes leaves and: flowers 
of several kinds, ads also a tiger, ait’ animal of rnre occurrente-in Orissian sculptures. ~ These are all employed for both horizontal 
and vertical bands, end used principally round door-ways and niches. No. 15, from ‘the Parasurémes’ vara temple bélongs to 
this class,. but the foliage i is altogether different, and itis intended only for vertical mouldings. It may well pass for a scroll 
under a Roman frieze. No. 24 from Muktes'vara does not show the pothos, nor make a creeper twine into loops, but masses the - 
foliage in a rich, florid style. Its lancet crest bears on its ” face an emaciated hermit and ‘his disciple, engaged. in & game of 
chess 6ver & folding table. The scroll i is of rare occurrence, and is never carmied to any ‘great Jength, occurring only on brackets, 
capitals of pilasters, and tops of 1 niches, supplying i in the last position the place of & dripstone moulding; No. "19, from the Great 
Tower is a& variety of this style, and. On. its crest is seen-a monkey engaged in picking. out lice’ from ‘the’ head of a 
neighbour. In No. 28 from the Réjaréni temple the scroll i is formed of a creeper issuing fem the tailof a & Peacock. The foliage i is 
entirely fanciful, but most elaborately. and’ srichly execated. Round a lattice frame “in the, Muktes vara porch, No. 28, the 
dolinge of the. creeper is reduced ‘to a minimum, and two stalks from opposite sides aré made to form loops wherein gaxibol a num- 
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ber of monkeys and crocodiles in great delight. A monkey has got his tail caught in the fork of a branch, and is hanging down 
in pain, while another with an anxious look is coming forward to release him. Ono is happy, having mounted on the back of a 
crocodile, which is darting forward to escape from the unusual load, This frightens two Juveniles, one of which is climbing up & 
branch in great haste, while the other, having got to a safe distance, is grinning at the sight of the fun. In a third group there is 
a domestic scene. Mater-familias is seated at her ease with a young hopeful in her lap, while one kind neighbour is busy picking 
out lice from her head, and another is occupied in the, to her, delightful task of eating them. In a fourth group a crocodile has 

caught a monkey by the tail which wriggles in great pain, while some good-natured companions crowd around, anxious, but un- 
able, to help it. Altogether there are about two dozen groups of this kind, some including deer, elephants and other animals, 

and they have been designed and executed with a degree of skill, vigour, and fanciful spirit that makes them look more like the 
work of a modern French caricaturist than that of an old Uriys of the 7th or 8th century. The original has suffered much from 
long exposure, and my sketch of it is an exact fascimile taken with a camera lucida, and must therefore appear rough ; but as it is, 
were one to put it in a portfolio of Gustave Doré, or in Giriset’s “¢ Grotesques,!” it would, I fancy, be easily mistaken for the handi- 
work of one of those humorous artists. No. 25, from Paras urémes vara, drops the twining vine altogether, and is formed of a 
series of lozenges tied to each other by ribbons, and enclosing curly petaled flowers, apparently a kind of passiflora ; the spaces 
above and below the knots are filled up with curled petals or stamens of the same species of plant. On the lower side it has a 
row of pellets, and below it a string of lotus petals supported on a hatched zigzag moulding. It is neither very rich, nor 
common. It is used only for horizontal fascias. No. 31, from the same place, discards the festoons of creepers 
altogether, and takes a line of pitchers, bearing unknown or fanciful tendrils, leaves and flowers. The lower half of 
the pitcher is ribbed, and a garland of beads or flower-buds encircles its neck. This fascia has a fillet for its lower, and 
a corbel table for the upper, edge. The corbels are formed of three square tiles each, the smallest occupying the lowermost 
place; no parapet or continuous covering: is placed over them. A vory florid example of the pitcher band occurs in No. 32, from 
the same locality. No. 26, is entirely different from the last. It has a corbel table of carved ornaments, supporting a deep 
continuous projection above. The projection has a cable moulding enclosed in & winding band of ornamented lace. Above the 
last, and enclosed by two rows of fillets, occurs a line of cruciated four petalled flowers, evidently the golden jasmine (Jasminum 
Jruticans) : the top is surmounted by a number of ornamented lancet-heads placed at short intervals. This moulding is'of rare 
occurrence, and the only specimen noticed, was seen on the Muktes’vara temple. No. 17 from the R4jérén{ temple is even more 
singular. It is formed of a range of either cucurbitaceous, or solenaceous, pyriform ribbed fruits, or perhaps some flower buds 
strung together. No. 27 from Parasurimes’vara exhibits a combination of billets and pellets in a string-course. It has for its 
crest a peacock with a foliated tail similar to that in No. 23. 

Of bands bearing only animals, & great number of specimens. may be seen on the Great Tower and other 
rich temples. Nos. 29, 29A and 30 give examples of lines of elephants, and No. 34, of geese and goslings. The dis- 
tinction between the old and young bird is well marked, and indicated with much spirit. Lines of horses, ducks and martial 
processions are likewise common ; but I had no opportunity of taking their drawings. No. 86, from the Great Tower, represents 
a man singing to the accompaniment of a dholak which is being played upon by a woman; but in the attempt to put 
large figures in a narrow band, the artist has been obliged to resort to very distorted positions, and altogether to spoil 
the effect. 

It would be ass useless as tedious to describe in detail the manner in which these various ornaments have been combined 
and disposed, particularly as the plates annexed will appeal to the eye and mind much more readily and effectually than any 
description that I can offer. The bands are used both singly, and in combination, often three, four, or five different bands 
being placed side by side, so as to produce the most gorgeous effect. Round the principal doorways this combination of 
mouldings.is carried to an inordinate extent, and in some places a dozen bands may be seen placed side by side, and eked out 
by the intervention of small bas-reliefs of men and animals. A remarkable feature jn such cases is formed by two snakes 
twining on each other. The snakes are generally most earefully executed in black chlorite, and the effect is very agreeable, At 
the entrance to the Great Tower, a broad band about a foot wide, is formed of an elegant pothos vine coiled into loops, each of 
which encloses a chubby little boy—a cherub without wings—disporting among the foliage. The design and execution of the 
juvenile figures are remarkably beautiful. They display a quiet grace, an artistic feeling, and a playful fancy which are 
deserving of every admiration; and this is the more noteworthy as Hindu artists are not particularly proficient in 
developing the human figure with a& correct 6ye to nature, The sight of these little cherubs recalled to my mind Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s picture of Cupid sleeping on a cloud in the Library of the Asiatic‘ Society, as the fittest object of comparison, 


next only to a fat, handsome, healthy, living child of one year of age,—the most lovely object in creation. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, for the taste of the artist of this elegant group, there is an adjoining band formed of square panels filled with ill- 
formed human couples in most disgustingly obscene positions, Counterparts of these two bands may be seen at the Konirak 
porch, but the execution of the cherubs there, is not nearly so good. 
The ,simplest weather-moulding for; doorways, windows, archways, niches &c. is a flat projecting tablet formed of a single 
ANGE lab, occasionally enriched with pellets, beads, ovules or other small ornaments; but = decorated 
“ »” work, and particularly .over the back ground of alti-rilievi, it is generally arched; “having the 
inner edge foiled, and ia elaborately ornamented all over. The keystone ornament for such an arch is ordinarily a liom’s head, and 
“when-not placed on pillars; it springs from corbels, or-brackets, of various designs, The back-frame of the statue of Bhagavaf{ in the 
Gréat Tower (Illustration No. 45) ma¢ be reforred to as a characteristic example of this arch, Over the side deodrs of temples, the 
lion’s head is generally teplaced‘by the figure of a simple or eccentric circle ornamented with beads and other decoretions,: .and 
flanked by mgn, women, monkeys, alligators aud other supporters. These look the very counterparts of European: Goats of arms, 
, thé scalloped Eyropean.byckler being replsced ‘by the Indian circular or oblong shield. The position of the supporters: in thew 
cases are exactly alike: Sometimes fhe shipld- is placed above the lion’s head, A plain, but very neat, specimen of an oblong Hi 
with two female supporters is shown. in Jllustration No, 46. Monkeys and crocodiles as supporters are common, and elephants fre. : 
occasionally met with; hut I do not remembor to have noticed any deer, horses, unicorns, or lions. ‘The ornarpent i highly, 
effective, and the axchitects have taken great pains to place it on prominent.and attractive places, particularly near. the springs of 
towers and the pyramidal roofs of porches, as also over door-frames and hood-moulds. The eccentric circular figure referred to 
above, and represented on lanégt- headed crests, and a variety of other situations, forms a peculiar and characteristi¢ Aeature of 
Uriya art. It is formed of two; threes snd rarely of four circles of different diameters, the lower peripheries resting on .sagh other, 
but the top of the outer one, and nef uncommonly of all the circles, opening like the mouth of a pitcher, or mors: yr efmmmonly . 
drawn out in a line like the- ‘stem. of ft glass bulb. Ttis to be presumed that it has a mystical meaning, and’ that: a: 4 fhallic 
character, ନଃ it is closgly similar" tn shape to the yon! which encircles the middle of the lingam, Illustration Nor IE fom the 
Séridetl offers a characteristic « specimen of the ornament. EO 
Brackets aro of frequent occurrence in all decorated temples; but never in the inside, as in medieval European churches, 
for thesupport of statues, or the ends of the arched frameworksof roofs. They are used, as all ornaments 
generally are in Orissa, on the outside, either as springs for drip-stones, or as mere ornaments. 
They are variously shaped, sometimes nearly plain, or ornamented only with mouldings; but usually carved over into foliage 
or animals intertwined with mouldings. Illustration No. 40 from the Réjardn{ temple is an example of a very rich bracket 
of the lotus pattern. It is very common and particularly characteristic. 
As ornamental stops'or finishing to mouldings, or to cover them whore they intersect each other, or to fill up blanks, 
Ea .* Bosses or pateras are of constant use. They are usually carved into human figures or beads, 
animals, foliage &c., or folinge combined with heads ond animals. The designs are va- 
rious, Ar grotesque,” but. generally very pretty. Illustration No. 51 from S4rideil represents: a parrot smooth - 
ing its feathers. No. 52. shows’ a'turkey engaged in the same occupation. No. 50 gives the forepartof a. boar, the body 
” being covered by the leaf of a "succulent cucurbitacea; No. 49 a rat seated on a flower and gnawing & fruit; -.and No. 
67, a curious: ‘and ingenious piece. of whimsicality, in which two heads, two pairs of arms, and two pairs of legs‘hre so _arronged 
as to build up four complete human, or quasi-human, figures, Each head and each pair of limbs are so placed as to do duty fot two 
figures. The composition is peculiarly grotesque, but remarkably skilfal: Nos. 53 to 56, show other and: characteristic speci- 
mens. Rabbits and cranes are frequently introduced, but boars, sows and pigs appear to have been the- grentest favourites, and 
their frequent presence suggests the ideo that, though held highly impure in the present day, those animals were not objects of 
aversion when the temples were Built. Nor is this a matter of surprise, seeing that Manu ordains the meat of-the, wild boar as & 
choice article of food for both men‘and gods, and the Kshatr{yas and the Réjputs in all quasi-indépendent states, as well as in 
Orissa, take & great delight.in hunting the wild hog for food. In Bengal and the large cities of the’ North-West, where the 
Muhammadan power, was firmly established, and large Moslim populations had settled with the natives of the country, the 
animal is most abk@+P€d,-aud’ the inference follows that the hatred is due to a deference to the feelings of the conquerors, and not 
to any religious compunctidn of the natives. A neighbourly feeling of the kind has induced many Muhammadans of Bengal not 
only to abstain from beef, but to. Took ppon it with a feeling of repugnance., The feeling was stronger before than it is now. 
Attention has already been drawn to the-Ramarekbés.lancet- headed crestor; and in the plates which illustrate this work, many 
oF “examples will bo met with of the various forms which they assume under different treatment, and how 
I they ofton serve the purposes of finials. They are, however, by no means the only type of finials in use 
in Orissan temples. Foliated crests of various kinds are frequently introduced, and some of them are remarkably handsome. 


Brackets. 
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hip-knobs in English architecture are occasionally met with, and so are little spires, somewlat like the spires of Gothic churches, 
but of very different designs. Illustration No. 39 exhibits a finial or spire of this description from the temple of Bhagavat{. It is 
a rich specimen of its kind, though somewhat heavy in appearance. It has & characteristic chaplet of as‘oka leaves, to & 
Hindu the most appropriate emblem of the faithful wife,* for & pendant, and lotus petals for capitals; the scrolls being 
formed of a cucurbitaceous vine, very much modified by fancy. On its top, within a small circle, there is a peculiar ornament, 
apparently a flower bud, which I can liken to nothing so close as the ball flower of the Gothic architects—sa form of floral design 
not uncommon in Orissa. 

The lotus, as may be expected from the circumstance of its being the most gorgeous and handsome flower in India, is 
by far the greatest favourite, and in Orissa, as elsewhere, occurs everywhere and in various forms,—in bud, in a half-open state; 

“and in full blown flowers. In some specimens, the attempt to delineate nature is very nearly successful, but & conventional 
form is what is generally adopted, in which single flowers of four, six, or eight petals are made to do duty for dense double 
blossoms, Pedestals of statues and footstools for goddesses are often formed of large multipetaled lotuses, but in such positions they 
are generally not so faithfully executed as in basso-rilievo scrolls, owing evidently to a want of proportion, their size and shape 
being regulated by the exigencies of their situation, and not by the relation they bear to man in nature. On the whole, however, 
these lotuses, as well as all floral designs, are carved with great tact and elegance, and if sufficient allowance be made for the 
coarse material in which they aro developed, the attempt of the Orissan artist to represent vegetable forms will be readily ac- 
knowledged to have boen much more successful than that of Egyptian and Assyrian sculptors. The superiority of marble over 
sandstone as a material for sculpture is overwhelming, and even very inferior carvings in it appear before the bulk of mankind 
with an amount of grace and beauty, which no other material can command. The most faithful cast in plaster of Paris of the 
Venus de Medici, or of the Apollo Belvedere, cannot for a moment produce the impression that the original does. That peculiar 
translucency of the surface of the finer kinds of marble, which invests all works carved in them with a characteristic charm, and 
completely cheats the eye of the beholder, is not possessed by any other material, and therefore, there is an initial disadvantage 
in comparing works done in sandstone with those made of marble. The superiority of marble, however, is due to nature and 
not to art; and in judging of artistic taste and capability, it would be but fair not to look to the material, but to the désign 
and the manner in which sculptures are worked out ; and if this canon be admitted, and the works of Uriy4 artists be judged by 
their sesthetic design, their freedom and boldness of outline, and géneral execution, they will not suffer much by comparison with 
those of any other nation of their time or of antiquity. 

“ The Greek treatment of the acanthus and other vegetable forms may be,” as noticed by Professor Liibke, “a model for 
all ages; and Roman art also has produced leaf work which is thoroughly porfect in style,”† but, due allowance being made 

, for the difference of material, the differences between them and UriyA-art as manifested in the delineation of vegetable life, is not 
go overwhelmingly great as is apt to be supposed, Carefully judged many points will offer in which a comparison may be 
held without discredit to the latter. 

According to the author just quoted ¢‘ the representation of vegetable life i3 excluded from the sphere of sculpture.” “ When- 
ever consequently a vegetable creation is introduced into a work of” (Greek or Roman) “‘ sculpture as an aid to the undérstand- 
ing of local and other relations, sculpture is obliged to give up all detailed delineation, and rather to produce a symbolic intimation 
than an imitation of actual reality.” The same, however, cannot be predicated of Orissan art. In it vegetable lifo forms just as 
much & subject of sculpture as any other object in nature, and, as & matter of fact, has been represented much more largely than 
animal, or human, life. This peculiarity may be due to the amount of artistic talent necessary for carving vegetable forms being 
small, or to the fact of such forms sorting best with the genius and taste of the people, but this is certain that the Uriy& artists 
depended very largely on the beauty of their vegetable forms for the success of their works, and introduced them as primary; 
and not accessory, ornaments in their architecture much more extensively than any other nation of antiquity. It is not to 
be denied that vegetable representations in stone must necessarily be to a certain extent wanting in “dotailed delineation,” 
and also to some, but not to the full, extent implied by the words, “rather symbolic intimations than imitations of actual 
reality.” Circumstances render this unavoidable, and Uriyé works form no exception to the rule. There is, nevertheless, 
visible in the latter a considerable amount of success in faithfully representing nature. It should also be observed that 
# ornament has,” as justly and very pointedly put by Ruskin, “two entirely distinct sources of agreeableness : one, that of the 


-# In the Réméyans, Sité in described to have been confined in an As’oka it adoration. On the 7th of the waxing moon in Chaitra & special feust is 


grove, and there subjected to great oppression and harshness to force her to the observed by them called Asoka Saptami. 
wishes of Révana, but in vain; and Hindu women sccordingly sasociate the + Libke's History of Sculpture; 1 p. 3. 
idea of constancy and chastity with the tree, esting ite blossoms and offering 4} Loe. cit. 
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abstract beauty of fts forms; 4 2» the’ other, “the sense of human labour and care spent upon ,it. How great this: 
latter influence we may perhiige” judge; by considering tht there is not a cluster of weeds growing i in any cranny of ruin 
“ witich' has not & bentyl all” respects nearly qual, and; in some, immeasurably stfperior, to that of the “most: elaborate sculp- 
, turé of its stones: _and:that all our interest i in the carved work, our sense of ‘its richness, though it is tenfold less rich than the 
“knots of grass ‘beside it; of its delicacy, though it is & thousandfold 1685" delicate; ‘of .its admirableness, though & million- 
fold less admirable ; results from our’ consciousness of its being the works” of poor, “oMimsy, toilsome man. Its true delight- 
fulness depends on ou. discovering in it the record of thoughts, and. imitents, ‘arrde trials, and heartbreakings— of recoveries and 
F joyfulness of suGcess : all this can’ be traced by a practised eye; but,” gratiting” if even: i: obscure, it is presumed or understood ; 
and in that is fheworth of the thing, just as much-as of anything ‘clse we,call precious.” ”#* This-extraneous or adventitious 
vols in Orissan Tone ornament aero EE: mentions _Cémbised; with: a considerable: iu; of faithful reproucntathon 
cessful human lnhous governed by thorough iatatleobeaiy: that cloims:a high: mepd cf phaisg: 2“ 

Jn thé representation of vegetable life in sculpture the ‘artist. has ‘only for and tobtion £6 study, but no life, such life and 
freshness as are visible in vegetation after a summer shower, or the depression noticeable under a parch- 
ing hot sun, belonging to tlfe province of the painter,-ind not being attainable by the sculptor’s art. 
4 The task of the artist, therefore, is casier when he carves foliage, Aowers: and tre6s Stligp when he undertakes to reproduce the. 

brute creation in stone. Then he has, besides form and motion, some ethereal, intangible, but at the same time most important 
elements, viz., Bensuous passions, to portray, and his undertaking becomes prefdrtionately more arduous. But the Uriyas did not 
prove unequal to the task. They made considerable progress in it, and display6d mu¢h’ tact and ingenuity. Reference has 
“ already. been made to their life-like pictures of monkeys, and the success ith Avlich sensuous passions have been shown in 
3 “them; (unte’p..-47). The elephant has also been carved and chiseled with: great skill. The horse at the southern gate of the 
, Kondrak ‘porch is remarkably well proportioned, and representations SF rats,” parrots, geese, goslings, deer, and other 
animals shown in the illustrations annexed to this work will, I imagine, be generally acknowledged to be pretty close imitations 
of nature. A colossal bull in the enclosure of the Great Tower is also worthy of note as a specimen of well-finished animal 


Animal life, 


carving. 
The lion among animals is, however, invariably ill-carved, It has everywhere a conventional, unnatural half-dog half- 
4 Mvolf look about it that is as unlike a real lion rs it well can be. Its claws, mane and position, either erect or rampant, are also 
altogefher unnafiral; -It is generally ropresented as trampling on an “elephant about one half to one sixth of its size, crouching 
under its forelegs. Looking at groups like thése, and the marked disparity in the size of the two animals, I am disposed to 
think:.that the lion had become extinct in Orissa when the sculptures were made, and the artists had to depend upon tradition , 
and their imagination to produce its likeness. This inference receivos some support from the fact of the lions in the Udayagiri bas- 
reliefs being much better shaped, and they, it is to be presumed, were. delindated ‘when the animal was common in the country. 
In central and western India lions are still met with ;† but in Bengal they have Jong since become extinct, and the tradition is 
that, with the exception of n single animal sacred to Bhagavatf now living i in the wilderness néar Kamé4khy4, in Assam, there is no 
lion in ‘existence in India. The Egyptians, as: ‘also the Assyrians, were superjor to the UriyAs.in this respect ; their lions were 
not unoften carefully carved, displaying the muscles of ‘their limbs to great advantage, and showing that when uncontrolled by 
religion the artists could imitate nature as successfully as their contemporaries. Some of their winged lions, however, are quite 
fs: bad as those of the Uriyaés. Winged bulls and lions are unknown in Orifsa. ; 
- Ascending from vegetable and animal to human life, we come to. where the sculptor’ s:art attains its highest perfection, 
It is then that it attemjpts “ the :representation ‘of the divine, and the heroic,” and the infusion 
into it of ¢“ the’ ‘spark of divine life, “the conscious soul, ”.and “a reflex of immortal benuty, 
ideglizing lifeless handicraft.” ‘Then it is that‘it becomes “an aniniafed spirit- breathing art,” which, according to Socrates 
* in his dialogue with the sculptor Clito,—* faust represent the emotions of * the soul by form. ” These predicates are, how- 
ever, true-only when applied to Grecian arti in its perfection, and - alsy- to. Roman nrt os a reflexion of Grecian genius. 
No other'ancient art made any near appronch to. that perféction.’ “The Hindus” were ns far behind it as the Egyptians, Assy- 
rians and Persians. The gulf'between them and the Grecian artists of the golden age is wide and deep. The unique and 
inimitable perfection of the Phidian and the Praxitelian schools has hitherto been the great object of envy” to artists 
of every age, and clime, and it would be as idle to compare the works of the Uriy& sculptors with the grand and 


Human figures: 


& The a Lamps of Architecture, p. 48. gf Dr. King adduces several instances of the true lion, got the maneless animal of 
z+ In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1868, p. 198, Guzerat, having been recently shot by eportamen i in Gunih in Central Tndia, 
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the beautiful of the sacred land of art, ns to compare the paintings of Indin with the chef d’weuvre of Raphael, The schools which 
preceded them were, however, neither so perfect, nor so far above the ordinary run of art in other ancient seats of civilization 
as to remove them from the sphere of comparison. The Etruscan, the Egyptian, and the Assyrian schools, have peculiarities 
which may be compared to advantage with those of Orissan sculpture to settle their relative merits. Doubtless they flourished 
long before the Orissan school, and & comparison between them cannot be fair to the ancient nations concerned ; but as the 
object here is not to award the palm of superiority to any one nation, but to ascertain the position which should be assigned to 
the Uriyd artists in the history of art, it will, IT think, not be held objectionable. 

Tho necessity for the comparison also arises from the circumstance of there existing a very erroneous impression on the sub- 
ject in Europe, owing doubtless to a want of adequate information. Authors, who devote chapter after chapter, and not unoften 
entire works, to Egyptian and Assyrian art, refer perfunctorily, only as a matter of form, to Indian art, and simply to declare that 
it is unworthy of notice, or fit only to be condemned. The spirit in which the subject is generally taken up will be best illus- 
trated by the following quotation from Mr. Westmacott’s *“* Handbook of Sculpture,” After treating of the nature and character of 
Assyrian art, he says: “‘ There is no temptation to dwell at length upon the sculpture of Hindustan. It affords no ussistance in 
tracing the history of art, and its debased quality deprives it of all interest as a phase of fine art, the point of view from which it 
would here be considered. It must be admitted, however, that the works existing have sufficient character to stamp their 
nationality; and although they possess no properties that can make them valuable as useful examples for the student, they offer 
very curious subjects of enquiry to the scholar and archeologist. The sculptures found in various parts of India, at Ellora, 
Elephantn, ond other places, are of a strictly symbolical or mythological character. They usually consist of monstrous combi- 
nations of human and brute forms, repulsive from their ugliness and outrageous defiance of rule and even possibility.”* 
Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, in each of his two magnificent works, “ the History of Art,” and “the History of Sculpture,” has devoted 
a few pages to India, but, like the author above noticed, only to come to the conclusion that the national religion of the people 
‘of this country could not favor the plastic art, and so they have none worthy of the name. After descanting on the effect of 
Hinduism and Buddhism on the mind of man, he says: 

* In such a tendency of mind, the works of sculpture have suffered most, No religion ever brought to light such bombast 
of confused and mystical ideas as that of the Brahmin, The character of the people inclines more than that of any other’ race 
to effeminate self-absorption and brooding speculation. Thoughtfulness degenerates at once into distorted ideas. The 
dreams of their wild imagination produced & mythology, the forms of which seem to ridicule all plastic representation. 
‘The divine beings are opposed to ordinary men by the unnatural number of their heads, arms, and legs. Thus the god 
Révana is represented with ten heads and twenty arms; Breahm& and Vishyu with four; Siva with four or five heads— 
the latter sometimes, indeed, with one head, but in that case it is furnished with three eyes. Occasionally Vishnu appears with 
a bear's or lion’s head, and Ganes’a even with that of an elephant; and, lastly, there are thrée-headed figures, denoting 
nothing less than the Indian Trinity (Trimurti), Brahm, Siva, and Vishnu, 

tt The form, therefore, that would appear to us as & monster is by them regarded as a god. How low is the stage of 
consciousness which can recognize the divine only in that which is unnatural, distorted, and monstrous! And how should 
sculpture ever rise to higher forms when hand in hand with such & religion! Langlés, in ‘his Monumonts of Indian Art, 
gives the copy of a drawing by a Bréhmin, from the Imperial Library at Paris, which exhibits better than many words the 
unplastic spirit of these religious ideas. The subject is the birth of Brahm4. Vishnu is represented as a woman, lying feebly 
on a lotus leaf. All round are to be seen small fishes, and among them a floating man. Thisis the expiator, Mirkandeya, who 
swims about in the Milky Way to save the world from destruction. Vishnu is naked, anduis adorned with foolish ornaments ; 
after the fashion of a child, he holds his left foot with its large toes, in his mouth. The many-headed, many-armed, aud many- 
legged Brahm4 is fastened to his umbilical cord. This one instance of the theological ideas of Brahminical dogmatism will suffice. 

“It is almost exclusively subjects of mythology which engage Indian sculpture. A simple representation of actual life 
seems almost entirely lacking. How should art be inspired to delineate the circumstances of daily existence, when, 
according to the teaching of the Br4hmins, the world was only to be regarded as a dream of Brahmé’s, or the production of 
May& (delusion); and when, moreover, by the assumption of an endless transmigration of souls, the value of each individual 
creature became illusory ? Equally little ean we look for the vigorous life of historical art on such & soil of mystical and 
speculative confusion. It is only exceptionally that we hear of such works, created as they are in a clearer and purer atmosphere. 
Yet we must not forbear here to point expressly to the scantiness and unreliable nature of our sources of information. Much 
as has been said of the splendour and fabulous magnificence of Indian works, the value of most of these reports is but small in a 


* Westmacott's Handbook of Sculpture, p. 50. 
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critical point of view. - We lack, moreover, satisfactory drawings, which might conpensate for the’ deficiency of information. 
For this reason, therefore, any accurate appreciation or histotical representation of Indian sculpture has-been hitherto im- 
possible. We must, in consequence, limit ourselves entirely to certain general remarks. 

+ #* We find the great mass of Indian sculpture as reliefs on the facades of their rock temples, or on the outside of the pagodas. 
These productions of an extravagantly luxuriant architecture are often completely covered with sculptures. Equally frequently 
are they introdueed also in the interior, in niches and on capitals and cornices. The Brahminical temples surpass in richness and 
fantastic wildness the Buddhist shrines, although at a later period Buddhism also could not resist the more splendid decoration 
of its monuments. The insulated statue, the highest and truest production of sculpture, is lacking to Indian art. Even the 
frequently colossal images of the seated Buddha, in the principal niche of Buddhist caves, are not statues but haut-reliefs. 
Deficient in freedom as she appears intellectually, Indian plastic art shows herself thus also outwardly; she is the slave of 
architecture, to which she must be subservient in all its caprices ; mistress and slave, alike devoid of all pure artistic intention, 
combined in mystical confusion wild, fantastic, and monstrous.”’* 

Again, after commenting on what he describes as the “‘ancient, fantastic, polytheistic belief of Bréhmanism, which 
by its spiritless formula, its mechanical hypocrisy, and depressing creed of an everlasting migration of souls, had corrupted 
to the utmost the national mind of the Hindu people,” Professor Liibke observes: “The feeling of the people, however, did 
not create these sacred images. from distinct conceptions, nor from pure human notions, but from dreamy fantastic ideas, and 
from mystical speculations. Art is here not merely the handmaid of religion, but the handmaid of a worship which finds 
approach to the idea of God in symbols of a monstrous kind. Wherever, therefore, the forms of the gods, or the history 
of tlicir wondorful destiny, were to be portrayed, wherever deep and mysterious awe of the unapproachable was to be 
manifested, the accessories were only outwardly symbolic, and the vague attempt at effect is produced by heaps of wings, 
hands, arms and legs, or quaint combinations of animal and human bodies.” + 

The lack of information to which reference has been made in the above extracts will account for the many serious errors 
and misstatements, such as the absence of insulated statues and of simple represontations of actual life, tho relative 
dreaminesss of Buddhism and Hinduism, &c., which disfigure them ; and it is unnecessary to refute them in detail. But the 
general principle on which their main argument is based, is so obviously and so entirely fallacious, that I cannot help 
expressing my wonder that a professor, historian, and art-critic of Dr. Liibke’s standing and reputation, should have so readily 
adopted it. | 

It is undenitble that religion exercised a most potent influence in the development of the plastic art in the early states of 
, human ଓର) ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that there should be observable promingnt.marks of a close alliance having 
‘existed beteen it and sculpture in former times. Then religion and sculpture often went forth hand ii in hand, and the light of the 
‘ene frequently {ଗୀ : on the other. The same may be said of the fine arts generally, for poetry, music and architecture, were as 
intimately conNected. with religion as sculpture. But they are ' nevertheless by their origin and nature as distinct and separate as 
the different intellectual faculties of man can well be, and in their progress each of them has followed its course without being 
very materially controlled by its allies. At any rate certain it is that plastic art attained its highest development, and called 
forth the greatest efforts of artistic genius, while living in close alliance with crass idolatry ; and Christian Europe has hitherto 
failed to restore the lost: hand wf the *“ Laocoon” of idolatrous Rome. A far purer religion now prevails in Europe than 
“was ever before known in Greece or Rome, and the conception of the nature of the Deity there among the different orders 
ofthe people, is certainly better than that of the Grecians, class for class. But plastic art, instead of gaining by alliance with 
s higher’ state of intellectuslity and a” purer and holier religion, has positively degenerated, and fallen back. It is futile 
therefore to take for granted that the grossness of the Hindu religion and its metaphysical dreaminess are theconly causes, 
or the chief causes, of the low character of the Indian plastic art, or rather to assume, as the professor has done, that Indian 
plastic art’ must be low, because the Hindu religion is bad. 

It is not for me to plead-in favor of Indian mythology, nor am. 1 its apologist $ but very few intelligent } pe ns i: venture 
to maintain that Greek mythology was over much superior t6 it. There exiats a family likeness between the “gro which has 
induced several to attribute to them a common origin. If so, and the professor's major be right, it would follow that the influence 
of religion on the fine arts should be alike in India and Greeco. Moreover, plastic and pictorial‘representation of mythological 
allegories must give rise to forms which are unnatural, distorted, and monstrous, and nations which look upon such 
mythology as sacred, do not hesitate to recognize the divine in such forms. It remains, however, to be shown that this 
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recognition of divinity: in forms which to Europeans of ‘the present day appear monstrous, necessarily destroys, 
or over-powers, the msthetic faculty, and that those who do so, are, as & matter ‘of courso, ` incapable of appreciat- 
ing the beautiful. No nation of ancient or modern times has evinced & higher sense of the beautiful in art than 
the Grecians. The beau ideal of perfection in the human figure was conceived and doveloped by thom, and them 
only, and yet the same Gtrecians recognized in Triton, the “upper part of whose body was human, and the lower 
part like that of a fish, with & tail turned in 8 lunar form,” & god, and the son of their great god Neptuno: They 
had also a god, Pan, “who had the body of a man, a red face with a flat nose, horns upon his head, and the legs, 
thighs, tail, ond feet of a goat.” Another of their gods, Typhéeus, son of Earth by Tartaros, was hundred-headed, and 
three sons of their great god Uranos, namely, Cottos, Briare6s, and Gtyés, had cach & hundred hands (dardyxetpes). 
These were certainly more monstrous than the elaphocephalous Ganes'a, the four-headed Brahm3, and the ten-handed 
Durg4 of the Indian mythology. As to the four hands of Vishnu, it would not be amiss to observo that zmesthetically two pairs 
of hands for a single human figure are not more unnatural than a pair of hands and a pair of wings on the same figure, such 
as the Greeks and the Romans clapped on even their handsomest Cupids. Vishnu with a lion’s head has his counterpart in 
O’ceanos who, according to Euripidés, was “ bull-headed” (ravpéxpavos): ‘Then for Révana, whom Professor Liibke tales to bo 
a god, but who is an avowed monster, and other Indian abnormal representations, the Grecians had their Sirens who, what- 
ever their original forms, were by their artists “ furnished with the feathers, feet, wings and tails of birds,” and nréso described 
by Apoliénine (IV. 898) ;—their Gorgons, whom ZEschylus calls ¢“ the three sisters of the Gramm, winged, serpent-floeced, hatoful 
to man, wliom no one can look on and retain bis breath ; . e. live. ”—(Prom. 800 et seq.) ;—their Gres, “ the three long-lived 
maids, swan-formed, having one tooth and one oye in common, on whom neither the sun with his beams nor the night moon over 
looks ;” (Op. cit.) ;—their Harpies, “odious, offensive honsters with female faces, and tho bodies, wings, and claws of birds ;— 
their Satyrs and Tatyrs and Centaurs: these are beings which certainly inspire no very lofty senso of the ideal of 
beauty in the issues of Grecian gods and supernatural. beings; but they at the same timo afford unmistakable evidences “ of 
attempts to produce offeot by tho quaint combinations of animal and human bodies,” which, iu connexion with the Hindus, 
Professor Liibke.so emphatitally ‘condemns, 

Nor were these heings merdly: thé dramatte persone of myths and legends; most of them formed the subjects 
of plastic art among the “Greoks, and their greatest artists not only prepared them, but prized them most highly. 
It is soid that Phryne, the Theban courtesan, efter whom PFraxiteles had chiseled two of his inimitable Venuses, wishing 
to possess the finest piece of work in the atelier of the great master, “sent one day a servant to Praxitelos to 
tell him that his workshop was in flames, and that his works were in danger of being destroyed. Praxiteles rushed out 
in the greatest alarm and anxiety, exclaiming that ‘all was lost if his Satyr and Cupid were not saved.’”* The excla- 
mation gave the shrewd woman an idea of what was the most valuable in the estimation of Praxiteles, and she took the Satyr for 
choice, This shows that it was possible for the artist who conceived and perfected the renowned Cuidian Venus and the hand- 
somest Cupid, likewise to conceive and develope a Satyr, and, what is more, to hold the Satyr and the Cupid in equal estimation. 
It is evident also that the nation which belioved in a gross polytheistical religion, and accepted Triton and Pan for divinities; 
could appreciate, and, hy its appreciation, lead to the production of the finest works of art that human ingenuity has ever 
brought forth. ‘The Romans, likewise, following an equally gross” polythoistical religion, and believing in the divinity of the” 
two-headed Janus,† did produce works which continue to this day the models of perfection, , 

Looking to these facts, the only conclusion that can be arrived at is, that howevor great the influence of religion 
onthe plastic art, and great it certainly was et one time, it never was sufficient to destroy her, separate exist- 
ence, or even to control to any material extent her independent progress. When in alliance with religion, she 
served religion faithfully, by producing forms which it demanded, without any reference to taste, but she never lost her 
yearning to advance to perfection, and that irrespective, and even in defiance, of the checks, which religion tried to impose on 
her. The yearning was strong enough-even in the very early times of the ancient Egyptians, who had to lay down rules to 
prevent the statues of gods from being carved in other than the old conventional self-same way which thoir forotathers * had 
approved during the infancy of the art. ‘The Hindus did the same ; and yet the Egyptians and the Hindus failed to prevent 
the delineation of simple objects of nature and scenes of every-day life, so as to make the attempt at imitation more and more 
faithful, and quite different from what the rules insisted upon. In the same way, when serving as a handmaid to poetry, plastic 


+. 
# Westmacott’s Handbook of Sculpture, p. 180. ¥ was found with four faces ; and ast Rome there was » temple of Janos Qua- 
{ Janus Bifrons or Biceps. This divinity seems not to ନ been slways | drifrons,"—a veritable twin-brother of the Hindu Brahmé. See Keightley’s 
satisfied with his two heads, for “ it is aiid thst at the taking of Faleri a statue Mythology of Greece and Italy, p. 463. 
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art, without forgetting lier own true end, tried ler best to give shupe and form to poetical ideas and allegories, and did so with- 
out reference to the extent to which she conformed to natural laws. Phidias, carving lis celebrated figure of Minerva, thirty-nine 
feet high, had to put on her hand a winged figure of victory, and this could be done by making a fall grown and fully-dressed 
woman stand on the open palm of another, but the unnatural arrangement never deterred him from accomplishing the task he had 
undertaken. In later times, Michael Angelo was called upon, by the nature of his subject, to introduce a monster's head with the 
horns of a ram, at the bottom of his unrivalled work of art, the Last Judgment. In the creation of Eve in Wells Cathedral, 
there is a composition in which a humun figure is shown leaning on a bench, and from his back projects the upper half of a 
female figure, ?. ¢, & monster with two heads, and two trunks supported on one pair of legs. The object of the artist, it 
is true, was only to represent a particular instant in the production of a natural being, but the resulting figure is abnormal 
for all that. Giovanni da Bologna had to reduce to shape the allogory of Mercury or ramour depending on human tongue, 
and he designed a lithe, agile, nude male figure with a cap and wings on his head, leaping out of “ expanding rays (but very 
material and like a bundle of sticks) issuing from the puffed cheeks, or rather mouth, of a zephyr, whose head only is 
exhibited.”* Again, Benvenuto Cellini, in his no less celebrated than magnificent group of Perseus and Andromeda, 
represents Perseus descendiug from mid-air to liberate the captive fair, and save her from the attack of a dragon issuing 
from flames, but, as travelling in mid-air, however natural to birds, is not quite consonant to human nature, the 
figure looks more like a man kicked down headlong from the top of a house than a hero descending for a fight 
with a monster. This offence against nature could not, however, be avoided. The story needed it, and the artist 
did what he could to preserve its substance. Similarly, when the Hindu artist hud to givo shape to tho allogory of the 
birth of Brahm#, he designed, not n woman as supposed by Dr. Liibke, but an infant reclining on a leafy couch to typify the 
perfection of innocence and purity, and made it suck its toe, as an emblem of supreme happiness, and it is questionable if 
there is any other object in nature which can symbolise those attributes to greater perfection than an infant so occupied. The 
ornaments on the infant may be “* foolish” according to European notions regarding such things, but there exist such excessive 
differences of opinion and so much local prejudice even among Europeans regarding the propriety and beauty of particular per- 
sonal ornaments, that a very good plea, I fancy, may be urged in their favour, founded on the spirit of the age 
when*the sculpture was first designed, and on the attachment of the people of this country to ornaments. The issue of an 
umbilical cord from the navel of such an infant, and the presence of a human figure,† Bralm#, on the top of it, however 
unpoetical, are, on the whole, not quite so revolting as the Eve of Wells Cathedral. 

Besides mythology and poetical allegory there are other causes which lead to monstrous, unnatural, or incon- 
gruous representations in paintings and sculpture: these are caprice, artistic conceit, and extravagance, very similar 
to what are £0 common among poets. They lead to the production of rams issuing from the volutes of Corinthian 
or composite pillars; of human figures whose nether halves are formed of undulating dock weetds,—compositions which 
first made their appearance on the frieze of Torre de Nerone, and long after got into fashion among the artists of the 
Renanissance;—of lions and bulls whose hind quarters are formed of the same weed; and of a variety of other un- 
natural forms, some very pleasing, others grotesque and repulsive, But such vagaries, whether resultiug from mytho- 
logical, allegorical, poetical, or artistic causes, aro mere accidents, and not the essentials of the plastic art, and their presence 
therefore does not afford sufficient & priori argument against the possibility of the Hindus attaining any great proficiency in 
sculpture. That they did not attain it is a fact not to be denied ; but the cause is to be looked for elsewhere than in their religion. 
What the cause was which led to this negative result I shall not venture to guess, seeing that European scholars have 
not yet been able satisfactorily to account for the positive superiority of the Gireeks.‡} I 

The different ancient schools with which Orissan art may be compared are the Dazdalian, the ZEzginctan, the Etruscan, the 
Egyptian, and the Assyrian. They all show mamifost marks of an early state of art—of an art 

DtaitinR aid which had risen above the rude imitation of primitive races—of mere ingenious carving,—and 
fully assumed its position as an art, but was still wanting the genius of a great master—of a Phidias—who could emancipate it from 
its archaic and hieratic fetters, and may, therofore, be fairly put in juxta-position with the Uriy4 school, notwithstanding tho fact 
of there being great differences in their ages. The general character of the school of Dedalus is well exemplified in “* the self-same 
face, figure and action of Jupiter, Neptune, Hercules, and several heroic characters :” their “ narrow eyes, their thin lips with the 
corners of the mouth turned upwards, their pointed chin, narrow loins, and turgid muscles,”§ all bespeak a primitive age of art. 


+ 
@ Westmacott’s Handbook of Seulpture, p: 307. $ Westmncott's Handbook of Seulpture, p. 76. 
+ The multiplicity of hands nnd feet assigned by Dr. Liibke to Brahm4 § Westropp’s Handbook of Archeology, p. 126. 
is not suthorised by the allegory, and is probably due to a mistake. 
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“Thy works of op atbok age “(B: G 580-480) are somowhat i in advance of the last; but *“ the heads aye still 
cither “totally destitute of: Sxprépsion, or are all reduced to a general and conventional 
expression,”. and by ‘“ the” oblique position of the eycs and mouth, they present that 
forced smile which seems te have been thé charactoristio feature common to- all productions of the. ancient style.” * 
“Adverting to. this era Mr. Westmacott, in his remarks” on the celebrated collection of statues discoveréd in 1812.in the: 
islarid.of /Egina; observes: *“ Here again the archaic ‘element steps in in ‘the character of the lead, which’ exhibits.all the: 3 pecu- 
liaritics of the more ancient schools before referred to: However earnestly ‘ongaged, and even when wounded” or : dying, eackr 
warrior or hero has o smiling expression ; the moutl being slightly open; a8 though thé occupation of slaying ˆ and being 
glain was of the most: plensing and satisfactory nature. ¢ pI i 

Professor Liibke’s-estimate of the merits of this'scho6l is very.much the same, Talking of Greek art of the End of the 6th 
century, lie says’; “¢ We find animals fighting, ther a lion tearing a To6 to. pieces ; then sphinxes and centaurs, human figures 
with’ fishes’ bodies. and other phantastic devices, side by aide” with scenes from actual life, such as men reclining at & social 
feast’; and all in & heavy tif style, the figures strougly out of proportion and varying in size,” } 

The first style of the Etruscan art was far inferior to tliat of Dxdalus. “The rectilinear lines, the rigid attitude, the 
imperfect moulding of the features, the want of proportion in the limbs, and the oblique eyes 


Aginetan sash 


Etruscan school. - 
ee which characterise it, and which received from the Romans the contemptuous name of ‘opera 


Tuseanica,’” and the exaggerated forms of its second style, the very opposite of all that is graceful, easy, and flowing, place 
- them in & low stage. | The: superiority of the later Etruscan, as of the Roman, style is due to the influence of the Greek axt of 
* tho golden age, and need not therefore be noticed in detail. 

Egyptian art is by far the oldest ; but by no means the most perfect. *“ Egyptian bas-relief,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
PPT * appears to have been, in its origin, & mere copy of painting, its predecessor. The first 
attempt ‘to represent the figures of gods, sacred emblems, and other subjects, consisted in 

puinting simple outlines of them on ao flat surface, the details being afterwards put in with colour; but in process. of time 
these forms were traced on stone with nm tool, and the intermediute space betweoon the various figures being afterwards cut 
away, the once level surface assumed the appearance of a bas-relief, It was, “in fact, & pictorial representation on stone, 
which is evidently the character of all the Honneligts on Egyptian monuments ; and which readily accounts for the imperfect 
arrangement of their figures. - 

“ Deficient in conception, and ଛଲ all, in a proper knowledge of grouping, they were unable to form those combinations 
which give true expression; every picture was made up of isolated parts put together according to some general notions, 
buf without harmony or preconceived effect. The human face, the whole body, and everything they introduced, were 
composed in the same manner, of separate members placed together one by one according to their relative situations’: the 
eye, t the nose, and -other features, composed a fuce ; but the expression of feelings and passions was entirely wanting; and, the 
countenanée ‘of the king, whether charging an enemy’s phalanx in the heat of battle, or peaceably offering i incense- in a 
sombre temple, presented the same outline, and the same inanimate look. The peculistrity ofthe front view of an” eye, 
introduced in a profile, is thus accounted for ; it was the ordinary representation of that feature added to a rofl, mu no 
allowance was made for any change in the position of the head. 

“ It was the same with drapery : the figure was first drawn, and the drapery then added, not as a part of the whole, butt as. i 
nocessory ;, they had no general conception, no previous idea of the offect required to distinguish the warrior or the pricst; - 
beyond the impressions received from costume, or from the subject of which he formed a part; and the same figure was 
dressed according to the character it was intended to perform. Every portion of & picture was conceived by itself,-and inserted 
as it was ‘wanted to complete the scene; and when the walls of the building, whore a subject was to be ପିଉ had been 

“accurately ruled’ with squares, the figures were introduced and fitted to this mechanical mrrangement.. ‘The members 
were appended to ‘the: body, and these squares regulated their form and distribution, in whatever posture they, pa be 
placed. ; 

“ Thus then, as Diodorus observes of Egyptian statues, various portions of the same figure might bo made by several 
artists in different pléces, the style and attitude having been previously agreed upon, which, when brought together, ରା 
necessarily agree and form & complete whole.”§ 


yf “Wcetropp 8 Handbolk. of Arohmlogy; p. 126. £ History of Sgulpture, T, p. 82. 
“4 Handbéok of Scélpturé; p. 108 § Wilkinson" n Ancient Egyptians, TTI, p. 264. 
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This uniformity, rigidity, and absence of nature and life which characterise the bos-reliefs, may likewise be noticed in the 
statues of Egypt. Page after page may be turned of the whole series of the ponderous tomes* of the savans who accompanied 
Napoleon the Great in his Egyptian expedition, without encountering a single human figure which has any life, expression, or 
action—any dignity, grace, or ease—about it; or is other than a stiff, formal, rude imitation of nature. The cause of this may 
be partly due to the law referred to by Plato which forbade the artists to depart, in the slightest degree, in the execution of 
statues of the human form from the type consecrated by priostly authority, but it implies likewise a primitive state of art, 
and want of appreciation of, or inability to developo, the beauty of nature in stone. True it is, as justly remarked by Plato, 
“ that the pictures and statues made ten thousand years ago are in no one particular better or worse than what they now 
make.”† The statues may be colossal in size, and vast in number, and, for the time when they were sculptured, highly creditar~ 
ble to the nation which made them ; but thoy are neither natural nor beautiful, 

The sculptures of Assyria are superior to those of Egypt. They display much more life, energy and action. 
According to M. Beulé, “ Ce don de saisir I’¢énergie de Vaction et de coractériser la force 
physique est le principal mérite de la sculpture ninivite ; elle constitue son originalité Je 
ne sais trop si Ja race assyriennoe fomnissait lo modeéle de ces corps si bien charpentés, aux formes athlétiques, aux muscles 
tendus comme des cordages; je crois plutét que les artistes avaient oxageéré la nature et créé cette convention. De méme 
que lcs artistes ¢gyptiens effacent les saillies sur la peau, font la téte, les membres, les extrémités gréles, et obtiennent 
un type idéal et presque immatériel ; do méme les artistes assyriens se plaisent & faire les corps trapus, les épaules larges, 
ln téte forte, le cou puissant, les bras cot les jambes conturés par la tension des veines et des muscles.”} They are, however, 
as deficient in the true spirit of art as the sculptures of Egypt. The author quoted abeve thus sums up the defects of Assyrian 
art : ¢“ Ce qui prouve que, dans un ot Tautre pays, on ttait arrivé i une convention absolve, c’est que les manceuvres, les 
prisonniers, lea ennemis qui habitont sur les frontiéres les plus reculées, sont figurés avec lo méme forme, qui n’était plus 
qu’une sorte d’écriture signifiant I’ Aomme ; de méme que toutes les tétes ont la méme coiffure, la méme barbe bouclée, le méme 
noz, le méme ail. Le costwine et la richesse des ornoments servent seuls A distinguer le roi du dernier de ses soldats. 
Quant aux eunuques, ils ont le maintien lisse et la chevelure des femmes avec des membres et des muscles virils.”§ 

In all these there are peculiarities which may be more or less predicated of Orissan art; but at the same time there are 

points of excellence in it which are not to be met with in the ancient schools named. The con- 

Orissan school. 4 6 P ¢ ¢ PF 7 

ventionality of form, which is so marked in them, prevails to some extent everywhere in 
India. It resulted from indolence, combined with a desire to imitate art instead of naturc, under circumstances which 
‘were particularly favourable to such mannerism. Untouched by extraneous influences, art in Orissa successively rpse, 
became stationary, and declined with the civilization of the people, very much in the same way which marked its course 
in Egypt and elsewhere ; and its characteristics must to & certain extent be aliks. The manner in which this conventionality 
takes the place of nature, has been most forcibly pointed out by Mr. Layard in his remarks ‘on the decline of Assyrian art. 
“ A certain proficiency,” he says, “ had been attained, and no violent changes took place to shake the established order of 
things, the artist, instead of endeavouring to imitate that which he saw in nature, received as correct delineations the works 
of his predecessors, and made them his types and his models. In some countries, as in Egypt, religion may have contributed 
to this result. Whilst the imngination, as well as the hand, was fettered by prejudices, and even by law, or whilst indolence 
or ignorance led to the mere servile copying of what had been done before, it may easily be conceived how rapidly a 
deviation from correctness of form would take place, As each transmitted the errors of those who preceded him, and ndded 
to them hiviself, it is not wonderful, if, ece long, the whole became one great error. It is to be feared that this préscriptive 
love of imitation has exercised no less influence on modern art, than it did upon the arts of the ancients.”| 

The art of the Uriyas had its foundation on the canons of the S'ilpa S'Astra, which itself deduced them when 

Indian art had attained a certain pitch of excellence, for it conforms to them in all its main fea- 


Assyrian school. 


I 1 cluracter. £ F . PF; 
is tures; and thus taking a text-book instead of nature for its model, it had an yphill work to 


exceed the limit of excellence which that text assigned it. The S‘ilpa S'stra, however, dwelt on the forms, proportions, and 
features of gods, but it said nothing about ordinary human figures, and the artists had accordingly some liberty in dealing 
with the Jatter ; but as gods are only the ideal types of men, the advantage was not considerable. Nevertheless conventional forms 
are more frequent in the representations of gods than in those of mortals; and the statues of gods and goddesses in 


® The writer regrets the necessity of depending here and elsewhere upon + Plato, IT Book of Laws, 
secondary evidence in the absence of personal knowledgo of the originals, The t L'Art Assyrien, par M. Boulé ; Jonrnal des Savans, Juillet 1870, p. 422. 


evidence in the present instance, however, is generally ncknowlodged to be faithful, § Ibid, loc. eit. || Nineveh 9, p. 282. 
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Orissa, though carved in finer stones and finished with greater care and’ labour, are less successful as works of art than 
figures of ordinary men. This is best shown in Illustrations Nos. 63 and 64, The first ia taken from a colossal figure of 
Bhagavat!, “the mother of the universe,” elaborately carved in black chlorite, and placed in one of the principal niches 
of the Great Tower of Bhuvanes’vara; and the second, a mere ornamental figure of & dancing girl, in & side niche of the 
Réjar4ni Temple; and yet the mortal is far handsomer and more faithful to nature than the goddess. Illustrations 
Nos, 58, 59, and 60, also represent human figures, executed without much reliance on the rules of the Silpa S'éstra, 
which may be taken to be average examples of the condition which the art of sculpturing such subjects had attained 
in Orissa. Generally speaking the forms of Orissan human figures arc light and natural, and their action easy and lively, 
There is also manifest in them & knowledge of anatomy, a study of the organic contexture of the body, of the contour of its 
different members, a sense of the laws of gravity and motion operating on the body under different circumstances, and an 
excellence of imitation, carried to such a degree of truth as to give convincing proofs of an advanced step, and a higher stage 
jn the development of art than are to be met with in Egypt or Assyria. The outlines, instead of being hard, stiff, and rectilinear, 
as in Egyptian, Assyrian,, Etruscan, and Dadalean sculptures, are overywheré rounded, soft, graceful, and in admirable 
repose. There is scarcely # single sharp angle, or a rigid straight line, in the whole composition to disturb its beauty; and the 
execution throughout, though deficient to a certain extent in chiseling and finish, is such as to give the palm of superiority 
to Orissa. Even in small bas-reliefs, the easy grace of the king or the queen, the respectful attitude of the attendants, the 
versatility of the story-teller, and the gravity of the musician, are represented with considerable success. The bas-relicfs of 
Udayagiri, though coarser and very much decayed, are even more full of life, action, and energy, and display a considerable 
amount of artistic conception. The bas-reliefs of Sénchi and Amarivati are inferior to the last in this respect, but they are 
nevertheless superior to those of Egypt and Assyria. In some examples the poetical hyperboles of exceedingly slender 
waist and largo hips, are attempted to be represented in stone at a sad sacrifice of truth; but they are by no means the 
most finished samples of Uriy& art. The breasts are generally more protuberant than in Europe, Egypt, and Assyria, and 
are to some extent offensive to European taste; but this is probably due to a faithful representation of Orissan life, and 
not to a defect of art, or to a vitiated taste of the people reflected on the artists. The female byeasts are generally much 
more developed in India then in higher latitudes; and in Orissa and Bengal they aro particularly so, leading to early 
pendulosity to an extent unknown even in the North-Western Provinces, In the Panjab their size is generally not so large, 
nor does the declination commence until after the fortieth year, whereas in Bengal and Orissa it commences almost at the 
close of the teens, and the artist here, who would follow life, could not but produce something less beautiful than his brethren 
in Europe. This doubtless amounts to an admission that the artists failed to develop the ideal—to combine in one figure 
the finest points of beauty from a hundred living models—such as the Greeks did, and the Indian poet conceived in his 
Tilottama ; but the fact cannot be gainsaid, 

A similar attempt to represent nature faithfully has resulted in another defect which European artists cannot but complain 
of :* Indian statues are sadly wanting in muscles. The appearance of firmness, vigour, and strength, 
which so prominently characterises Grecian male figures, is due, to & great extent, to the bulging, 
knotty and rigid muscles they represent. The deltoid, the biceps, the pectoral, the gastrocnemius, and other muscles 
are all chiseled to perfection, and they strike the beholder with a sense of great -strength and heroic manliness. Assyrian 
figures are, also, as stated above, well executed in this respect ; but in Orissa prominent muscles are but too frequently wanting, 
Even the statue of Kértikeya, the mighty God of War, in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, to the execution of whose 
ornaments and garlands and brocade dress the artist has devoted uncommon attention and labour, appears without a single muscle 
projecting from under his skin. ‘The calves, arms, breasts, shoulders, in short the whole body, is rounded, soft and plump, like 
that of a woman. Kértikeya, however, is a youthful divinity, partaking more of the Apollo than the Hercules of the Grecian 


Muscles, 


# Professor Liibke thus comments on this subject: “The organic struc- 
ture of the body, the articulation of the bones, and the network of muscles 
and sinews, disappear beneath the veil of soft voluptuousnéss. Every thing 
indicating vigorous strength and energy, and determinstion of will, is utterly 
repressed ; the figures are only qualified for a passive life of enjoyment, and for 
n vagus dreaminess. They appear to us aa devoid of fres-will as the flower 


quivering on ita stallkk or the leaf trembling in the breeze. Characteristically ° 


enough Sakuntal’s arms are compared in poetry to supple stems. An insipid 
emile, indifferent and stereotyped, rests on the features of these figures.” (His- 
tory of Sculpture I. p. 17). These remarks are made with especial reference 
to certain bazs-reliefs of Ellora, but they are intended to be general, and to 


15 


certain extent are true, as admitted above. The couse nssigned is, however, 
entirely wrong. The absence of muscles and sinews is not the result of the 
incapacity of Indian art, nor of the dreamy natures of the Hindu religion, but of 
successful art faithfully representing the human form as modified by the Indian 
climate and oleagenous and vegetable diet. The sneer at the supple arms of 
Saluntalé, is due to the ignorance of the appearance of & banina sbem, and 
therefore calls for no remark. It may, nevertheless, be a matter of enquiry to 
many Indians if the “network of muscles and sinaws” did, or did not, “ dis- 
appear beneath the veil of soft voluptuousness" on the arms of the Venus de 
Medici? 
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nirtists, and his plumpness, therefore, is in keeping with his myth, The nude male figures at Bhuvanes'vara, Puri, and Konérak are, 
likewise, all rounded, soft and plump, and in them is seen the portraiture of the Uriy4 to perfection ; for he, like the Bengali, never 
attains anything like a well-developed calf, or a swelling deltoid. Rigid, knotty muscles are rarely to be seen in ordinary people, 
and even in acrobats and professed wrestlers they are generally ill shown. A big stout man is always a fat man, never a muse 
cular one; and in the vernaculars of the country, the two are indicated by the same term. It is not to be expected, therefore, that 
muscular forms should be represented in a prominent manner in sculpture. As justly observed by Dr. Liibke, *“* Art can only attain 
to her highest aim in such epochs and among such nations as universally recognise the beauty of the human form, in which it is 
promoted by natural capacity and favorable conditions of climate, in which it is developed by uniform exercise; and in which, 
lastly, the perfection of mind and body is equally cultivated.”* In Bengal and Orissa, all these conditions are wanting ; the cli- 
mate is not only not favorable to exercise and development, but it induces a habit of indolent, sluggish, passive state of life, in which 
one would rather see a dance while seated at ease than dance himself ; and that dance is more liked which consists of a& series. 
of gentle posture-making than that which isan exuberant display of energy as in Europe. The food of the people, also, 
is not only ill-calculated to develop the muscles, but it is exactly what is most favourable to cover the body with a supple 
coating of fat. In the North-Western Provinces, the people are taller, handsomer, and of better physique generally, but 
milk, ghi, and butter, being very largely used, and the climate for many months in the year being unfavourable to hard 
out-door exercise, their muscles are usually covered by a coating of fatty matter, and they fail to produce that idea of strength 
which prominent muscles are calculated to do. Egyptian sculptures are, also, sadly deficient in this respect, and it may be 
a question as to how far the defect there is due to ethnic peculiarities, It should be added, however, that in those Orissan 
figures which are represented as undergoing violent exertion, or bearing heavy weights, as in the dwarf under the architrave 
in Illustration No. 7, the circumstance is indicated as much by appropriate attitudes and positions as by rigid and swelling 
muscles displayed in a high state of tension. ‘This cannot at all be predicated of Egyptian art. 

The form of the head in Orissa is generally oval, and the features are natural. According to the Garuda Puréna, the 
top of the cranium of a well-formed head should be rounded like an umbrella, a flat one 
bhespeaking poverty, and one like the bottom of a pitcher, a worthless character ;† and this rule 
is very closely followed by Indian artists. The crown is generally high, though owing to the top-knot and other ornaments 
on the head, it is impossible to mensure exactly whether the height from the upper line of the forehead to the top of the 
crown would equal one-fourth of the face. The hair is soft and flowing, and always chiseled with great care. It is never 
curly or shaped into rounded buttons, as on the heads of Buddhist statues and Assyrian sculptures. Of the various ways in 
which the hair is dressed, detailed descriptions will appear under the head of coiffure. 

According to the authority quoted above, men with low foreheads are always prone to cruel acts, and fit only to be extermi- 
nated. Very high protuberant foreheads are equally condemned ;‡ in women especially so. A woman, 
who has o high protuberant forehead and serrated teeth, is sure, says an old adage, to lose her husband 
on the night of her wedding.§ Nevertheless the leaning is in favor of high foreheads. According to the Garuda Purdpa, a fore- 
head of medium size, somewhat protuberant, and shaped like a half moon, the upper arch being formed by- the hair of the head, 
and the lower by the eyebrows, is the most appropriate.| The Sdmudrika is not satisfied with this, and expresses it’s 
liking for a good, broad, prominent forehead, condemning the narrow-headed to an early death.) In men of mature age a high 
broad forchead, is generally preferred, and this is what is common in sculpture, both for men and women; and in ordi- 
nery Uriyélife, this is not unoften heightened by the hair being combed backward, so as to expose the roots of the frontal hair, £. e ; 
in the + Alexandrine style,” which Plutarch characterises by the words, dvaarohiy ris «épns OF ¢“ a pushing back of the hair.” Neither 
the zenui fronte of Horace, which the old commentators explain to be “a narrow and small forehead which is nsually commended 
in a beautiful form”’* nor the “¢ frons brevis” of Martial, has a place in any of the more finished statues of Orissa. The arching of the 
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reflexed hair above the forehead, helps to improve the oval form of the face; and the advantage of it may be perceived by com- 
paring it with heads, in which the hair is allowed to hang in front and cause the face to appear rounded. 

Ordinarily no eyebrows are chiseled in the larger statues, but where they are shown, they are generally arched so as to 
represent a bow, and so drawn out as to appear from the front co-extcnsive with the ears. They are 
also joined at the root of the nose, a point of beauty which though praised by Theocritus, and attributed 
to Ulysses, Briseis, Augustus, Julia, daughter of Titus, and others, was never generally approved, and a Greek epigram takes 
it to be an indication of pride and bitterness of spirit. The Vishou Purdna condemns it sharply. The rule on the subject of 


Eyebrows. 


eyebrows is thus laid down in the Garuda Purdya;: eyebrows, “ when high and thick, Rredicate h life of enjoyment; when 
uneven or shaped like the sacrificial sword /Khéndé), poverty ; when long and unconnecteth with seach othe¢r,. affluence : Ki 
eycbrows are high and (arched) like the new moon.”* And thie Simudrils copies: it alinost literally, | ~N 

The shape and expression of the on, constitute’ by, faa the, ‘most’ essential elements in the beauty of the human’. 
face,. and mick has been writteh by Sanskrit authors on "the subject. According to the 
~ Sénmdrikay AA red-eye indiedte.affiuencs ; feline eyes, anger} & ` 6 like those of the cock, great 
capacity for work; like those of the deer, beauty ; - like those of xcats “apd ' g6686;. vile olliracter; like those of peacocks, 
mediocrity; like those of dogs, or of a tawny colour, a disposition t6 cruel acts; like those of oxen, uniform prosperity ; and 
squint eyes, a wicked intriguing disposition. ”† Of these, for purposes of poetry, the “ deer-eye” and the “ ox-eye,” the Botris 
of Homer, are the most: important ;° but that peculiar liquidity, bespeaking modesty and lovely grace, which make 
the eye of the gazelle 80 frequently” the subject of comparison im Eastern poetry, is not attainable by the plastic art, and the 
ox-eye is equally beyond her province, unless the As of the compound term be taken as & prefix implying largeness.} In 
sculpture the eye is generally made large—often larger than living models would justify; and of the shape of the almond with 


Eyes. 


the greater curvature lying on the upper side, and the lower eyelid forming almost a straight line. In maidens and young 
women, the upper lid hangs down and gives an amorous, languishing look. As the province of sculpture is not to indicate 
colour, no attempt has been made in large statues to indicate the iris or the pupils; but in bas-reliefs and metal figures, & 
eircle is often drawn for the former and a dot for the latter, to indicate the light. The position of the eyes is longitudinal, 
never oblique as in Egypt and archaic Grecian statues.§ The interocular space is sometimes, but not always, less than the 
length of an eye, and the eyebrows are not in sufficient relief. Nowhere, however, is the gross error committed of giving 2 
full eye to a profile face, an error 80 universal in Egypt. In bas-reliofs, the face assumes different positions from & perfect 
profile to a full face, and the shape of the eye is regulated according to tha position of the face, showing in this respect & 
much superior knowledge of art, than what the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptors evinced. 

The chin is never so pointed as in the Deedalian school of Greece, and the lips are never so thin and ୍ୟିଛ- 
ny. ‘The opening of the mouth is small and in excellent keeping with the faco.” A 
forced smile in the female face is common ; in one instance, that of: a nude fable 
in the Réjardn{ tcmplo, standing with the left hand across the breast, and tho right in front of. tho’ body lower 
down, in the attitude of the Venus de Medici, the idea of modesty which: the classic artist 80 beautifully pourtrayed, 
has been entirely dissipated by this unbecoming simper. ‘The classic artist, ‘also,-left to the-tmagination to find out the cause 
of the position of his figure, whereas the less poetic Uriy41 has introduced a grinning boy at the foot-of the statue to explain its 
meaning, and thereby given to the whole amost indecent expression. The statue is perfectly insulated, ‘and; but for its standing on 
both feet resting flat on the ground, could have been taken for a copy of the Medicean goddess General Cunningham mot with a 
somewhat similar statue at Mathur ; but its right hand‘ dées. not extond sufficiently low, and it has som6 drapery and a great deal 
of ornament on its person. The General describes it. “thus: “ The most remarkable, pine: pf ‘ scalpbure in that of & 


Chin, lips and mouth. 


e Fama gfefeefosr fate: ' ja anisadingly sell hapa v i podd:looking" “ cow-faced,” ““cow-eyed,” &c 
Pra Cu more a: The reference to the gow is "accounted for sgn the PO of Io belie 
SITE THT Fam | ମନ ୩ ¢ ¢ ୩: \ the moon, “ charged by Hers ‘into a cow, the usual symbol of the horned 


moon. The ordinarily received meaning is “large.” The Lakta-vistara, hows 
ever, gives w clue to its true signification. Among the thirty-two signa of great- 
ness which marked the person of Sikya it rockons “ eyes deeply black like the 


† Ore SY TH Rf; | 
YT CAT ATT! DG: | GEN 


Libis nie Joram éyelash and eye of a cow,” (Go-pakshma-netrdbhinila-netra), which has been 
led ddd ନ ସି ନି ନୀ "een translated by Mr. Foucauxz from the Tibetaninto “ I'wil grand, blanc et noir.” 
hh fore: orf: 1 This is exactly equal to the term pxhavdpGaimos which Didymus, the scholiast 
MATT DH Fore CTT SHUT N Sol rae T of Homer, gives as one of his altornative meanings. It is the blackness of the 
{ The epithet has puzzled the commentators sorely. Lord Derby goddess's eyes which Homer” praised, and not their size or roundness, 
translates “it Into “steg-eyed.” Others, 1 learn from Professor Tawney, § Tt should be” noted, however, that a belisl existe among the people of 
havé randered it into “ large-eyed,” “ round-eyed,” “ beantifaul-faced,” Bengal that the oblique eye ia & peculiarity of the gods. 
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female of rather more than half life-size. The figure is naked, save a girdle of beads round the waist, the same as is seen in the 

Bhils4 sculptures and Ajanuté& paintings. The attitude and the positions of the hands are similar to those of the famous statue of 

Venus of the Capitol. But in the Mathur4 statue, the left hand is brought across the right breast, while the right hand holds up & 

small portion of drapery. The head is slightly inclined towards the right shoulder, andthe hair is dressed in a new and peculiar 
manner, with Jong curls on each side of the face, which fall from a large circular ornament on the top of the head. The baek of the 

figure is supported by a thick cluster of lotus stalks covered with buds and flowers, which are very gracefully arranged, and 

boldly executed. The plump face with its broad smile is the least satisfactory part of the work. Altogether this statue 

is one of the best specimens of Indian art that I have met with. I presume that it represents a dancing girl.”* This smile, . 
however, is not universal ; and in the more finished specimens of work there is a great deal of expression and adaptation of 

the face appropriate to the subject intended to be expressed. In this respect the Uriy3 artists, again, excel the sculptors 

of Egypt and Assyria, as well as those of ancient Greece. “The selfsame face and expression, alike in mourning or in 

jubilee, in every condition of life, so that & king differs not in the least from the peasant at the plough,” so characteristic 

of Egyptian sculpture, is far from being prevalent in Orissa, though to a certain, and on the whole a very small, extent, it 

has not been prevented in minor figures, There is also in them more energy, more action, and altogether more life and 

feeling than are to be met with in the statues of Egypt. 

In ancient Sanskrit poetry, the nose is usually compared with the flower of the sesamum, or the bill of the parrot, which 
would imply that the arched Roman nose, or a nee agquilin, was at the time reckoned the 
most beautiful ; but in sculpture this is rarely met with. In the figures of gods and goddesses, 
the Hellenic nose running down in almost & straight line with the forehead, and forming & perfect Grecian profile, is the most 
common; but in human figures a slight depression at the root is ordinarily observable. In Egyptian figures the nose is 


Nose and ears. 


always depressed. The ears are of the same size as the nose, and stand in & line with it. 
The features are throughout Hindu of the Bengal type. There is nothing in any of the details, in the eyes, the nose, the 
I cheek-bones, and the forehead,—those features where ethnic peculiarities are best indicated— 
ational: to show a trace of aboriginal Tamilian characteristics; and this circumstance may be taken 
as a strong proof in favour of the Indo-Aryan origin of the works. Had the temples and their decorations proceeded from 
Dravidian artists, their character would have been entirely different. Even English painters of the present day, at least 
such as come to Calcutta, but too often give a European character to the native portraits they paint; and it is but natural 
to suppose that South Indian artists, had they been employed on the Orissan temples, would have given them & strong 

Tamilian cast. 

The most approved position for gods is standing on both legs, embodying the ides of firmness anid dignity : for goddesses, 
the same, but resting on the left foot, the right leg crossing the left, and touching the 
ground by the ends of the toes. For Krishna this feminine position is the most approved, with 
three bends in the body, /tribhanga, ) the first caused by the crossing of the legs, the second by a curvature at the waist, and the 
third by an inclination of the head to one side, generally the left. This is esteemed the most amatory and graceful, and dancing 
girls are often represented with these, or similar, bends. The Greeks took this position to be indicative of frolicsome youth and 
effeminacy, and assigned it only to Apollo, Bacchus and Mercury, censuring it, like the Hindus, in graye subjects.t For the 
different manifestations of DurgA this style of ¢riéhanga is never tolerated, the myths on which they are founded requiring vigorous 
action. Such is also the case with some forms of the fierce god Rudra ; and the figures of that divinity are often represented in 
positions and attitudes expressive of violent agitation. When, however, Siva appears in the company of his consort, the lady is 
pleced on the lap of her husband, and the attitude adopted is one of easy grace and enjoyment. In the case of seated single 
figures of goddesses the usual position is that of squatting on a bench or chair, with one foot hanging down, or resting on a stool 
or a lotus. Ordinary women of quality appear squatting with the legs crossed. This is, however, far from being & general rule, 
and the pose is regulated by the nature of the subject, and by the place where they are located. Standing on one or both legs ; 
leaning forward, or backward, or to one side ; dancing, running, leaping, sitting straight, or reclining on & pillow, are positions 
of common occurrence ; but on the whole vigorous manifestations of active energetic action are less frequent, and those of an 
idle enjoyment of life predominate. ¢‘ In harmony with this, we find full swelling luxurious softness of forms, and easy care- 
Jessness of attitude.”} The nature of the Indian climate and its action on the mind and body of man to which references have 
already been made is sufficient to account for this, without any recourse to the dreaminess of Indian Philosophy and religions to 


Pose. 


# Archeological Survey of Indis, Report for 1862-68, 1. p. 240. £ Libke’s History of Art, L., p. 86, 
4 Winkelmann's History of Ancient Art, p. 160. 
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which European authors are so apt to refer everything Indian. The temper of nations, the outcome of the climate 
they live in, is a much more potent influence in such cases than religion, which itself is governed and moulded by 
it.’ It controls alike their aspirations in a future world as well as in this. The Valhalla of the Scandinavians, the Paradise of 
Muhammad, and the Indra's heaven of the Hindus, are all manifestations of climatic influerices on the mind of man. And such 
influencer are all-powerful. oh ordinary life and enjoyment. In northern climes; wlhiore active exertion is a sine qué non of 
existence, wiéstling, huniig, and fighting, games involving violent exertion, and”~ scenes depisting warfnre, are the most 
delightful. “The highest effort of the poet is directed to war-songs, tho noblest form of the dramatic art is tragic, and some of 
the finest specimens of the pictorial and plastic art. exhibit the most stirring scenes of life. In India, on the other hand, 
the heat and enervating action of the climate for nine. months in the year, render all exertion unpleasant, and lifo must, 
therefore, be more tranquil and seasoned with easy enjoyment. Music and singing and chess constitute the means of amuse- 
ment ; poetry sings of love ; and the drama prohibits the exhibition of tragic scenes.on tho stage. Tt is but natural, therefore, that 
art here should tako an casy, soft, voluptuous tone, very difforont from ‘that swhich is most gratifying in high latitudps. .In tho 
early states of Indian society, when the Aryans had not yet lost their traus-Himalayan energy and vigour, the heroic in art 
and literature readily recommended itself to them, but in the seventh century of the Christian era, on the sea-bourd of Orissa, 
tlie case was otherwise. 

There is also a propriety in the proportion of the different figures of a group in Orissa which we look for in vain in 
fh: Egypt. Except under peculiar circumstances, such os that of fitting in a narrow tall niche a 

group which requires more breadth than heighth, or in representations of attendants on 
gods where the attention of the beholder has to be concentrated exclusively on tho principal figure, tho enormity is nover 
committed, as in the land of the Pharaohs, of making the king many times largor than his attendants. The relation to 
each other of the different individuals of a group in close union, or in a long procession, or in a narrative scenc,—#. ¢. of 
the individual to the community ,—has beon to 2 great extent borne in mind, and perspective is everywhere attempted to bo 
preserved, though not always successfully. Of four-footed furniture the hind legs aro always shown, and receding lines and 
angles follow to a certain, though small, extent the laws of perspectivo. 

In the delineation of drapery, Orissan artists have also displayed much greater proficiency than those of the nncient schools 
ର ଇ with whom I have hitherto compared them. ‘The Egyptians were, as already shown, tho 

most defective in this respect. Anything like a graceful fold is nowhere to be met with in 
their works. The most colossal figures of sovereigns and other great men, such as that of Asymandyas at Thebes, appear all 
but nude, having nothing more on their persons in the way of dress than a strip of cloth round the waist reaching a little 
below the middlc of the thigh. On many fomalos of rank o line across the legs and another near the neck indicate the limit 
of the dress, but its texture is nowhere else visible, and the figures, to all intents and purposes, are naked. The tunics on soldiers 
aro indicated by two oblique lines on the sides, but nothing like a fold appoars anywhere. The seulpturcs of Assyria ore 
equally defective in this respect, thougly the ornamentation on their eloth is more carefully shown than in Egypt. ‘The 
most ancient specimens of Greek art are in this respect no better. Taking, for instance, the sculptures in the temple at 
Assos, now in tho Museum of the Louvre in Paris, or the Metope from Selinus, reproscnting Perseus and Medusa, now in the 
Museum ‘at; Palermo, or the seated figure of Minerva found at Athens and preserved at the Acropolis, or the statues from 
Miletus, now,in the British Museum, the drapery a Jars, in a.rude symbolical style, without any attempt at imitation of 
rtotiiral, olds. sw If the objeét of drapery be, “ not fuaity- t to. €onnonl tho body, nor to disfiguro its outline and structure, but to 
harmonise in its folds with the form and organization of the body, and ‘with the grac® of its movements, clinging to it and 
receiving from it ‘its law, just as m music the instrumental accompaniment follows the melody which the human voice gives 
forth,”—in slibpt, if it be ‘intended as an adornment, and not a clonk, all the: three nations named, viz., tho Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and the Greeks of the 6th century B. C.; failed to employ it in its trae charvaotet, Orissan artists, on. tho other 
hand, worked differently, and took considerable pains in most of thoir moro finished works to display the-folds of dress with’ 
avery regard to nature ; and the success they attained in this branch of art was not ional; ~ Tlic folds of the turban, the movo- 

ment ‘in the floating ends of the chadar or hymation, the plaited fronts of the uti, or “konohd, the folds of skirts of tunics and 
Jémd, as also the wrinkling of cloth tied round tho waist, and of sleeves,’ are all delineated with ‘eats; and bespeak an 
artistic knowledge and capacity in many respects superior to those of the ancient schools. 

In the formation of the idols of gods the proportions laid down in the S'ilpa S'4strn seem to-have been generally, but 
sich * Ro i neither invariably nor very strictly; observed. According to the Ménastiira, the. entire 
tS length of a figure from the crown “to- the eels should be Divehi into 2. laudred and one 
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parts,* and these are taken as the units of measure by which the proportions of the other parts of the composition should he 
regulated. The thighs, according to this authority, “should measure two heads, or twice twelve parts in length. The 
knee-caps should be of the same size as the ears, and the legs equal to the thighs. ‘The foot should be as high as the knee- 
caps, and slightly arched. Its length from the heel tothe end of tho great toe should be sixteen instants. The arm of 
twenty-four instants is reckoned the most appropriate. The elbow should measure two instants, and the forearm eighteen 
fingers. Phe hand to the end of the middle finger should be ten instants. The face should include eleven parts, and the 

neck four parts, or the same as the shoulder from the root of the arm or the expanse of the knee. The upper extremity should 

measure thirty-six fingers. Twenty instants for the chest from axilla to axilla is the most appropriate; and fifteen for the 
waist before the navel. The expanse of the hip should be thrice seven instants; and of the waist above it nineteen. The 
wpamula (?) should be twelve instants wide; the hip-joint ten and-a-half, and the top of the legs seven and-a-half ; its middle 
six, which will be continuous for four instants ; and its lower end three and-a-half. ‘The heel should be four and-a-half fingers. 
The foot should mcasure eleven instants. The forepart of the footshould be five instants, but the part along the great toe, 

should be four instants; the toe itself should be two instants long, and the nail half an instant wide; the second toe should 
be as long as the first ; the third, fourth, and fifth, should successively be three, two and-a-half, and two instants, respectively, 
or seven, six, and five barley corns, and the nails halves thereof. The-middle of the arm should be seven instants, as also 

the elbow. The mid-forearm should be four instants, and the wrist three instants. The expanse of the palm at the beginning 

should be six fingers, and its end five fingers, the length of the palm should be six fingers. The middle finger should, likewise, 

he six fingers long, and the two on its two sides five and-a-half fingers each. The thumb and the little finger should not 
exceed half the length of the middle finger. Six barley-corns, seven barley-corns, and six barley-corns, should be the thick- 
nesses of the thumb and the fingers respectively.” +t 

The measurements may be thus tabulated — 


Instants. Decimals. JInatants, Decimals. 
Total lengthy snsiseciecisrerehoskich o> 101 1-000 Doky rerio do she it oii trebs 4 0:039 
Thigh, 24 ଓ 237 Shoulder, 4 ଓ:039 
Leg, 24 0237 Upper extremity, 86 0:356 
E oe PP CEP PD Py EPO Pr 16 ଓ0158 Chest (width), 20 ଓ0:198 
Arm, 24 0-237 Waist (ditto), s.vvee cecricerenersine vous 15 0-148 
Elbow, 2 ଓ-019 Hip, upper part (ditto), 19 ଓ0-188 
EF OPANCMN ଏ ୨6 ୧ ve 18 ଓ0“178 Hip, lower part (ditto), 21 0207 
HT, reas as evs cg tera 10 ଓ0'099 Hip, joint (ditto), ..cceeceecicivievins 10‡ 0-103 
nT PT EE RT Pp eR 11 0-108 Leg; bréadth,...-.os+ss0vesersoevo¥eech 7‡ 0074 
#* The term used is Lira or tdi, 7. ¢., an instant, it being borrowed from raging a AGES ॥ 
the measure of time in music, very much in the same way in which European arpa SETAE mai 
artists use the word minute for a similar purpose, and reckon the size of parti- As iE Frere HTH 
cular members of the body by so many heads, parts, and minutes. The word ame rare gre a | 
angula, or tho breadth of the thumb, is apparently employed as an equivalent ନୀ କା reefer heer 
of ¢dla, but to prevent misapprehension 1 have, in the parspbrase given above, sevrhr TT IEF mt ଡା ‘ 
used the word finger : a literal translation is acarcely needed. ATTA ties ॥ 
† ef ma rat AGATE TR | ନସ ମସ Frat Trt 
GRPYITIGTE TO ATCT I TTT PE fags 
MH NETH FCA FT| gw rivet ନ | 
ara 5 ସବିଙ ଆମ ୩ rg Aura aay CER TN 
a TIAN TT TA frre HEUTE Fan | 
Sys A nar ମ୍ବ ଏ ମବ୍ୟ ଏ UIE | 
sagfenfrar IETS me | STUNTS CHT FIC TN | 
LAD Lil ti tt id) FETT ETE TF ATI TT 
FUT TF CT MENTE FATTY | 
bedegines ara ers AIAG ware Ah maar 
ନ Se TC AAA | BS ଅନ ନ | 
equ Frere ଏଙ୍ମକକ aN STENT OE FETE NTN 
Sere Fr mr ନି Si FEU GRUNT UAE | 
nH +O TE GIT NN SE nfafagr fer qf 
rR Pore or Trensrg eel ” ୮୩୩୪୮୪ ¢ ସ୍ସ ।] 
wares Snr mfeC uf | Asiatic Society's MSS. No, 59. 
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Jnstants. Decimals, Instants. Decimals, 
Leg idle, Fa ମକର ହି 6 0:059 NE Te PEE TORY or Po 7 ଠ0:068 
Leg, lower end,...si series cveenrins 3‡ “034 Forearm, middle, .....r severe creersens 4 ଓ:039 
Bosly ote akties 4‡ “044 Weishy SoG croup isos ଓ ଓଂ:029 
KO0b, 4 orsasgs se criti Gish ass dada 11 0-108 Palm, breadth (beginning), sii. 8 ଓଂ“059 
Great toe from metatarsus, .-..-.... 4 ଠ:039 Difko) (Gnd), sisveesiastredoddst es hairs os ୫5 ଠଓ0049 
560 2064. ରବ ଜଡନିଚରଟିଳଲା ଶା ଦେଜିବହକ ତିଆ କଳ 2 0-019 Ditto, engl 2c ecos ses evsba Fi epee heg 6 ଓ:059 
Nocond; DG) os snwte ers nus sine edited eo eee 4 0-039 Middle finger, 6 0-059 
Third toe, 3 0-029 Index finger, wreave srsesteeceat dreneosis 5} 0054 
Fort $06; sos rams eahts ss ctaeuuie sate 2} 0024 Ring finger, 5‡ 90054 
Fifth toe, 2 0-019 Littl6 ADHOR, rosea erie rintt goonhagegs 3 0-029 
Arm, middle; coe ors yess ¥ees ceseavisgeohs 7 0:068 Toor ove 240 rot oO 3 0-029 


The limits of the different members noticed not being given, the definitions of some of these measurements are not 
clear, but as far as they are intelligible and definable, they show that the measures given are fair averages of the human body, 
except in the length of the arm which appears to be excessive, and this, I strongly suspect, is due to an error in the MS. of 
the Minaséra,—a very corrupt one,—I have at hand to consult; as it does not correspond with the total length of the upper 
extremity subsequently given, It might, however, be the measure of the perfect upper extremity reaching as low as the knee, 
which, according to one of the occult sciences ensures to its possessor universal sovereignty ; the subsequent measure being 
ordinary. The palm of the hand, the thumb, and the index and the little fingers are also made a little shorter than they should 
be. These rules regarding tho arm and the finger are, however, except in the caso of a few Buddhist statues, never strictly 
followed ; and even os regards them, the adherence to the rules is far from being universal. A large copper statue found at 
Sultanganj and now deposited in the Manchester Museum, is the most longimanous of its kind, but it has not its arms quite 
so long as described in the S'ilpa Séstra. 


= 


Its dimensions are— 

From the top-knot on the crown of the head, along the back to the edge of the heel... vive irvrs 

From ditto, along the front to the sole of the foot under the inst@Pp, ses sccess ceeres seeiot eve ae crooonses 

‘Round the head, 

Top-kniot, vestevess sraees ccrcevagescntevevess 

From bottom of top-knot to forehead, ...... 

Length of face from forehead to Chin,...... ser isvee eee coe ooeser see ero eso oovr covet ooe 

From chin: dow 40 WAIb, <cvoegs sco stasis sce dodeleds lbato sac iailese 

From waist to sole of foot, 

Rowse tld bisesh; sr sacar noes Ge Fhe B iso h sos oir ie ode eases capo o heads eee aC IOI C9 o Geass so Ate os ea 4A 

Astods hie shot AGS, saree ss 6s dra nins dened a hain en bis dda dah Goi abddaS ad a 4404s 6 doh ak he ahah. 910 ଅଧ 9 ଆ ଛକତ = 4୨ 

From shoulder-joint to €lbOW, ss+vrssee sovee toeeee eee oooreeeoeovovee eer o meso e coo e moan on coca cee p po 

From elbow tO Wrist, ....reverrrerrteer sieve vovves 

From wrist to end of middle finger 

Foot, from heel to end of second t086, sessts seves eva es es snev eee oos cov oonov te eeooe or oeoeso cect on ooo ooo no ooo 1 

‘The above measurements were taken with a common tape without any reference to the principles followed by artists in 

the calculation of the relative proportions of the different parts of the human figure. They disclose, however, some curious 
facts; thus, omitting the top-knot formed of a collection of hair on the crown of the head, we find that the total length of the 
figure (7 feet) is to the head (12} inches), as 6}$ to 1 or in the language of artists 6 heads, 3 parts, 9 minutes, instead 
of the usual standard of 8 to 1, and also considerably under that of the antique statues. In the Hercules, the Apollo, and the 
Laocoon, the length of the body varies from 7 heads, 2 parts, 3 minutes to 7 heads, 3 parts, 7 minutes. The tallest statue 
known is that of Mirmillo, and it measures 8 heads. The length of the fathom, again, which, in Europe is reckoned to be 
the same as the height, is in our statue fully one-third more, This is owing, no doubt, to the belief common in India that 
the simian peculiarity of the hands reaching down to the knees is an emblem of divinity and universal sovereignty. Itis worthy 
of note, however, that in a table published by Dr. Emil Schlagintweit in his recent work on Tibetan Buddhism, the fathom 
of Bréhmans of Upper India is represented to be greater than the length of their body, and the Bhots have the same peculiarity 
in a greater degree, It is remarkable also that the latter make Buddhas and Bodhisattvas have shorter fathoms than their 
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geniu and dragslieds. The incrcase in the fathom is effected by an inordinate prolongation of the hands, leaving the arm’. and 
forearm less than thoir natural proportions as compared to those of Indian Bréhmans, of Bhots, and of Bhotanese idols; but 
somewhat longer than the European standard of 1 head, 2 parts, and 3 minutes to the arm, and 1 head, 1 part, and 2 minutes 
to the forearm. The foot, according to modern artists, should be one-sixth of the body, but in“ the statue this has been 
exceeded by a few minutes. The torso is slightly shorter than the Grecian standard. The artist had evidently adopted the tall 


North Indian, and not the squat Bhot for his model.’* The proportions of Kértikeya in the Great Tower, are as follow :— - 
Ft. In. Decimals. 


Total JOT septrenr sori o dbs rar cnes ie dee soso ed Re ae R00 ଏ 4 ବଳର ନହି ଏ ୧ f। 0 1-000 
From row $0 H8Yal) 460054) $ଉ ଶଳାର 9 ଧିଚି ଶିଖ କ୍‌ ଶିକାର 6 ଶୟ 4ଣ୍ୋକକ ଶନି ଢାଢିଡ ଡଉଲ ଡ଼ି p 4 0-388 
Drtto to: pubes eer 04s ve TF 9444 ଶାମ ଖର ଓ ଖସଧକସ ଗତମାସ ଉଡ ୨ କସି ଢ଼ଳି ଫ କଜବଳ ୭ ନ ବିନ ଦନ ବହଲଡନଏ ସବ 00; ' 0 0-472 
From pubes to heel, ws. s.cicivrcsceogroeroee oes ୪ 0-527 
From navel to heel, sew rcrrviri rs 8 8 0611 
Leg, knee to heel, 1 8 0-277 
Foot, . ଶୟ 4:64 6 0୩% 2 ହରିଜନ କଉଡି କିଛ ସିବ ସରତ ୧6 4ଡଡ଼ସ୍‌ା ଆ ଖ୍‌ କନ 0 11 0:152 
Knee to es (rvchonie), Ce Pr eote eo eager hieoe au pu Sues buh s ooewis on Pena ou wed e sa pT ay oe 1 0-277 
Face, wrrereresens ଏବ 6 ଚନ 9 0 nn 0-152 
Breast, shoulder to siesta PEEP FPP EPP EPP PP CPP Te PPP EP RE CE PEP 2 4 0-388 
AGS sedis abode PP PEE CN oe 00 se UE EI Or CDE PU OO 0 6 0:083 
Neck, sreirr sep o0000+ a EOP Ore 0 #2 0-034 


Putting the EI of the Migr, i the Se of ‘the Sultingan Buddha and the Bhuvanes’yara Kértikeya by 
the side of a tablo published in Mr. Emil Schlagintweit’s work on Buddhism, J have the following :— 


Total hcight, csecsecioesisss amobcatouaotsothoebs orate, aabintass tens 
Boal, aris} aveses ios 


* Periphery round the forehead, .. 


, Length of fathom, weereevercariarersiorotinorteorer noe ciosar cnr oam PP 
¢ Ds Ar | 0237 
0s | (POCURETNs o ove soon gordo oped vee ର ବସସତତ ତ ସାନି ବଭିଆସ କବି 0-178 
Whe EAN as 5 ତ 98 ଯିିଲେସୋ ଯେନ ଥାପି ଯେ 0118 
Do. Fob, sosseebreeosnooseirsassioonecooodsocrritoeseooveses 0-108 


The disparities observable. under the different licads of the above are so great that I cannot in any way 
reconcile them. It should be noticed, however, that even in classic art the disparities are also glaring. Bearing 
also in mind the caprico of nature and of artists, the changes which the human form undergoes from infancy to 
old’ ‘age, and in different nationalities, climates, habits, and professions, as also the exigencies of art, it must 

be ‘admitted that such measuroments cannot be fixed by any ideal standard, nor can any deduction of material 
importatice ` be : “dren from them. This much, however, may be said that the liuman figures appear generally 
to be well proportioned ; their hands and feet are small, the arms are in keeping with the body, and the lower limbs are 
divested of the great length so ungainly , and peculiar to the aboriginal form. In several figures which I have measured, the 
. feet are, ‘all but exactly, one-sixth of th body, and the hgnd two-fifteenths. The feminine hands are generally very small, 

and the fingers light and taper. In humah statues the: econ toe is.in many instances somewhat longer than the great toe: 

The great bulk of the sculptures i in Orissa are in low relief) showing from one-eighth to one-fourth of the round. Some 

are in high | relief or alti-rilievi, representing more than three-fourths of the round at- 

Hist; ¦ tached to a back ground ; while a few - -are ‘entirely round. Most of the figures of gods, are 

of: the ast description. On friezps the nature and exigencies of architecture do not admit of other than bassi-rilievi, the ge: 7 


ro ++ *° Author's Piper on the Buddhist Remains of Sulténganj in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXX. 
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est parts of the different figures being on one level ; but in niches, both attached and isolatod figures are arranged on different 
levels and heights, so as to secure such & distribution of light and shade as to produce some amount of aerial perspective. This 
trait bespeaks a considerable advance in the theory and practice of the plastic art, which the Egyptians and the Assyrians 
never reached. Among the Greeks too, says Dr. Liibke, “‘ the relief is restricted to one uniform level, and to the represent- 
ation of only two figures side by side.”* 

In figures of gods and goddesses in Orissa, as well os in other parts of India, the eyes, eyebrows, and sometimes the lips, 
are the parts which are generally painted ; the colour of the rest of the body being left to be 
represented by that of the material of which the figurcs are made. In metallic figures 
painting is also limited to the same extent ; but in wooden statues the whole is very thickly painted, or gilt, so as entirely 
to cover the original material. To what extent this rale was followed in the setting off of ornamental sculpture, it is impossi- 
ble now to determine. A basso-rilievo horseman in the Dancing Hall of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vara is painted all 
over, so are some figures in the Dancing Hall of the Puri Temple. But with those exceptions, there is nothing to show that 


Colour. 


the lavish profusion of sculptured ornaments which are to be met with in every part of Orissa, ever had any painting on 
them. I carefully examined every nook and cranny—the deepest recesses of niches—to find traces of pigments, but found 
none; and the surfaees of finished statues, whether placed indoors or on the outside, bear no mark of ever having been painted. 
It may be presumed, therefore, that architectural and ornamental sculptures were not set off with paint, It should be added, 
however, that the bulk of those sculptures have been exposed to tropical rains for near twelve hundred years, and it is futilo 
now to expect any trace of paint on them, even if they ever had any. 

In describing the merits of Orissan art I must not forget to notice the despicable taste which the artists have displayed 
by making some of their figures most disgustingly obscene. By this I do not refer to their 
nudity, for, as justly observed by professor Liibke, “the task of sculpture is to conceive man 

in his full natural beauty, Hence the nude figure in its strictest sense is required. The perfect harmony and beauty of the 
whole can only be displayed in the unclothed form.” This canon has been more or less accepted by artists and men of tasto 
in every age ond clime, and the Uriyds have rather evinced a true sense of the proper sphere of sculpture by chiseling the nude, 
and not thereby given offence to good taste.t But they have added thereto certain licentious representations which do not admit of’ 
description. Their number is small, and they by no means enter into the general scheme of ornamentation of the temples ; but 
“ there they are; and their existence cannot but offer a violent shock to all modern sense of propriety and decency. 1 enquired 
of many learned panditsy}t Puri, as to why such offensive figures had been allowed to desecrate the sanctuary of the Divinity ; but 
they could tell me nothing worth hearing. In oneinstance obscenity in a temple has been accounted for on the supposition of its be- 
ing expiatory. Ina note on Kajraha with reference to Rashidudd{n’s mention of that town, Sir Henry Elliot states that “in the 
Prithvird4j Rayasd mention is made of a Brihman woman, Hemavat{ by name, who had committed a little fanz pas with the moon in 
human shape, and, as a self-imposed punishment for hor indiscretion, held a Band# jag, a part of which ceremony consists in soulp- 
turing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding up one’s foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the world.” ‡ 
The story occurs in the lst Canto of the Benares MS. of Chand, and in Mr. Growse’s translation of it,§ mention is made of tho 
Bhéndava sacrifice, but without any allusion to indecent representations on temples, and I can nowhere find a description 
of the ceremony in any Sanskrit work. Possibly there may be some authority for it, and the obscenity on Hemavat{’s temple 
at Khérjinpur or Kajraha might be accounted for on the supposition that she wished to expiate her fault by a disgustingly 
public confession. ‘But it is scarcely to be supposed that all the principal sculptured temples of Orissa owe their indecent 
ornaments to a like cause, and I am disposed to think that the explanation is more ingenious than true. Tt is much more 
probable that the indecent figures on the old Central Indian temples were due to the same cause which produced them in 
Orissa. What that cause was, it is difficult now to say with perfect certainty, A vitiated taste aided by general prevalence 
of immorality might at first sight appear to be the most likely one; but I cannot belicve that libidinousness, however 
depraved, would ever think of selecting foanes dedicated to the worship of God, as the most appropriate for its manifestation ; 
for it is worthy of remark that they occur almost exclusively on temples and their attached porches, and never on enclosing 
walls, gateways, and other non-religious structures. ¢“ Our ideas of propriety,” according to Voltaire, “lead us to suppose that 
a ceremony” (like the worship of Priapus), ‘which appears to us so infamous, could only be invented by licentiousness; but 


Obscenity, 


# History of Sculpture, I. p. 3. to give up the nude ono, the renowned Cuidian Venus, evento ransom their city 
4 If of the two Venuses by Praxiteles, the originator and great muster of from foreign conquerors. 
the sensuous style of rich voluptuous beauty, the citizens of Oxi decided to take ‡ Muhaminadan Historians, L, p. 
the draped figure, as the more modest of the two, the people of Cnidos refused § Journal As. Soe, XXXVIL, Pt. L., p. 121. 
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it is impossible to believe that depravity of manners would ever have led among any: people.to the establishment of religious 
ceremonies. It is probable, on the contrary, that this custom ‘was first introduced in times of simplicity,—that the first thought 
was to honor tlre deity.in the symbol of life, which it has given us; ' such & ceremony may have excited licentiousness among 
youths, and have appeared ridiculous to men i of education i in more refined, more corrupt, and more enlightened times,” but 
it never has its . origin in such feelings. Besides, vicious propensities have, in India, been everywhere and at all fimes 
“most emphatically “denounced, and there i no creed known in this country which does not condemn it sas hateful. It is out 
of the question, therefore, to suppose, that a ` general. prevalence of vice would of itself, without the authority of ,priests and 
‘serptutes,: “ନ to lead to the defilement of holy” temples. A religious sanction for it must be sought, and this, I believe, 
.occurs in the fact of most of the temples.on which ’t the offensive figures are shown being dedicated to the mystical adoration 
: of the phallic emblem, From, a very ‘carly period i in the history of religion, the phallic element has held a prominent place 
in the mind of man: « Most of the leading veligions of the ancient world—the Egyptian, the Chaldean, the Assyrian, and 
the Mosaic—manifested it in some form or other; and in primitive unsophisticated states of society, when philosophical 
conceptions of the mystery of generation ‘ “ had not yet given to the various parts and members of the ‘human. body, those 
names which constitute the special vocabulary of obscenity of the present day, many symbols and representations were ‘pot 
only ‘held inoffensive, but sacred,” and their, presenee on ancient monuments, therefore, cannot be a matter of surprise. 
¥ According to Dulaure the symbolic figure carried in procession during the festival of Osiris and Isis, (Fs'vara=—S/iva, and his 
(consort T's'4) was a reprosentation of- the. phallus of the bull.* In the Old Testament, allusion is made to Jowish women 
manufacturing phballi’ of gold and of silver. In an interesting memoir on the worship of Siva in Europe in former times, 
Professor Holmboe cites an extract fron an ancient history of King St. Olaf, who introduced Christianity in Norway, in which 
mention is made of a pagan family residing in the.province of Nordland, # qui adorait le linga d’un cheval, qu’ on avait tué, 
mais dont on.avalt copiservé le veretrum. Les soirs cette pitce passait de main en main non seulement parmi les personnes de 
ln famille, ' mais encore parmi les hétes qui pussent étre presents, chaqu ‘un récitait un verset en délivrant Vidole 4 un 
autre,”} Jn one of the apartments of the great. palace at Karnak, there. are several figures representing ‘une offrande d’un 
heros Egytien 4 la grande divinité de Thébes au Dieu'regénérateur caractérisé par le membre viril en érection,”§ and. these 
are repeated in the interior of its great granite Propylon and. othe: places. In obscenity they are scarcely inferior to the works 
of the Uriy4 artists. 

These and innumerable other instances which could be ନି multiplied, were it worth while, suggest the conclusion 
that the public exhibition of the phallus in the early ages had nothing in it which partook of indecency. ¢‘ All ideas 
connected with -it were of, a reverential kind. When Abraham, as mentioned in Genesis, in asking his servant to 
take a solemn oath, makes: him lay his hand -‘under his thigh,’ it was that he required as a token of his sincerity his 
placing his hand on the most revered part of his body ; as, at the present day, & man would place his hand on his ‘heart 
in order to evince his sincerity. Jacob, when dying, makes his son Joseph perform the same act. A similar custom is still 
retained Among ‘the Arabs. An A Arab, in taking a solemn oath, will place his hand | on |! his ‘membrum virile in attestation | 
of his sincerity.” Thousands upon pon. thousands of f Hindus—men, women, and children—visit ‘the Orissan. temples every year; 
they undertake long and tedious journeys in ‘the most inclement of Indian seasons; undergo: “the greatest privations, to have 
a “sight ‘of them ; and return home with the firmest conviction that they have by the pilgrimage freed themselves of all their 
‘sins, “without even indulging in the merest shadow of an. idea, that there is any thing 1 improper or indecorous in all that- they 
have seen. The whole to them is a mystery—a mystery of ancient times hallowed by age and enveloped ‘in everything that 
is pure and holy,—and none attempts to lift the veil, and.pry-into secrets, or their causes, which his ancestors for centuries 


left untouched. You may point out the offensive character of the representations before him, and create a cloud of anxiety 
and uneasiness in his mind, but it is only a passmg cloud that soon melts away before the fervour of his faith. 

Looking to these fatts I am induced to believe that'the offensive figures are due to a desire to typify a religious ides, 
and not to an 1 inherent vicious taste in ‘the artists or their employers. It was not “to incite, excite, or gratify the lower 
feelings of the public,” “to Jower a art to unworthy purposes by objectionable representations,” but to symbolize a religious idea, 


# Dulaure's Histoire sbregée de differens Culten, IL 832 resting i in 8 pronate position on supine youths on tha throne of his ‘glorious 
+ Ezekiel xvi. 17. Olyinpian Jupiter—n work of art, which according to the Stoic Epictotus, “it 
‡ Journal As. Soc. XXXVI, p. 182, . was still considered a misfortune for any of his contemporaries to die without 
§ Description de 1' Egypte, Vol. TIL; Plates 36 and 47. having seen.” What the figures represented is not positively known, Accord- 
|| Journal of Anthropology, No. L., daly 1870, pi exl. ing to Pausanias they were Sphinxes seizing Theban youths ; others took them 


4 # By this remark it is not at all my wish altogether to exonerate the artiats to be Hercules and Theseus fighting with Amazons ; but whatever they might 
from some prariency of imagination. Few artists of note have been above it. have been, they were certainly not in very, decent positions. 
Even the renowned Phidias suétumbed to it when he carved nude females i 
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that the offensive sculptures were carved ; and this was done without any perception of their offensive charactor. This is the 
more apparent in the circumstance of all tho other ornaments boing chaste, and thoir disposition thorouglily artistic, 
Tendrils and young leaves, Howers and fruits, pretty birds aud pet animals, young children and youthfal maidens,—the most 
graceful objects in naturec,—have everywhore been selected for ornamentation, and they have been so combined ans to 
produce the most striking effects, They have been, perhaps, more profusely employed than the classic taste of the Grecians 
would have pormitted ; but the accumulations being harmonious arc not displeasing, and tlhe main object being mag- 
nificence, they could not well be avoided. It may be added also that no object has anywhere beon represented which 
is not calculated to inspire & senso of beauty in the beholder. The Romans mado & gravo mistake in this respect by placing 
skulls of men and oxen with cross bones between thoir triglyphs as objects of beauty. Long association may have altogether 
deadened the repulsiveness of those objects to tho European eye, but as Ruskin pointedly observes, *“ We may keep a skull 
besides us ns long as we please; wo may overcome its repulsiveness ; we may render ourselves capable of perceiving many 
qualities of beauty about its lines ; we may contemplate it for years together if we will, it and nothing olso; but wo shall not 
get ourselves to think as well of it ns of a child’s fair face,”* Nothing of the kind occurs in Orissan tomples. Grotesque forms 
and unnatural combinations are not uncommon, but they are by no means more obtrusive than in Greok or Roman art, and if 
the religious element and its monstrous conceptions could bo eliminated, there would be little that would be disagroeable or 
unpleasant. It is worthy of remark also that at Bhuvanes'vara this religious eloment is not particularly prominent; and tho 
bulk of the ornaments have been copied from nature, and arranged with considcrable study and refinement of taste. 

In carving the ornaments, the Orissan artists followed the Assyrian plan of working in sifu, and not the Egyptian ono 
of preparing the sculptures in their ateliers, ond then fixing them in their proper places, 
The temples were first built with a casing of carefully dressed ashlars, the largest blocks 
boing placed where large statues were to be carved, and the sculptures traced and cut after the buildings were completed. 
This is evident from the number of tracings existing on temples which circumstances afterwards prevented tho artists 
from cutting and finishing : this plan was also followed in the ornamentation of the Sarnath Tower and the Bhilsa Topo. 
This doubtless must have entailed stupendous labour, but it minimised the risk of injury to finished works. Three lions 
on the shaft of the KonArak Temple measure eighteen feet in length each, and were originally placed at a height of over sixty 
feet above the level of the surrounding country. In rough block each of thom must have weighed over ninety tons, and when 
being lifted to their places they must have been subjectod to an amount of rough usage, which could never havo spared the 
integrity of any carvod work. In the case of ornamental bands and small bas-reliefs, tho risk of injury, it is true, was not 
groat ; but in the absonce of cement, it was necessary for the sake of strength and solidity in the tomples to adopt the course 
under notice. The rule, however, did not apply to the images of gods in tho sanctunrios, and also to some of the more finished 
statues in niches, which were evidently first carved in tho shops of the artists, and afterwards romoved to tho places designed 
for them. 

Referenco has been made above to the copper statue of Buddha found at Sulténganj.†+ Tt is the largest metal figure of anciont 
times that has come under observation in this country. In artistic excoution itis in no 
way inferior to the ordinary run of stone statues of Buddha found at Behar, S&rmath, and other 
places in Northern India, showing that the people at the time were as competent in carving in stone as in modelling and 
moulding. But the most remarkable circumstance in connexion with it is the evidence it affords of the capacity of the people 
in melting and casting copper in such large quantities as to produce figures seven feet four inches in height, So extraordinary 
and improbable did this circumstance appoar to some of the European officers of the East Indian Railway Company, when the 
figure was discovered, that they took it to be of Birmingham manufacture sent out to this country for sale. Thero is, however, no 


Carving tn situ. 


Toreutic Art. 


doubt now about its Indian and ancient origin. Other figures of copper have been found, and there is ample proof in the 
ancient copper weapons of war that that metal was largely worked by the people of former times. It must be added, however, 
that on the whole, copper was never very largely used in tho fabrication of statuary, and bronze never, that alloy being held im- 
pure. Brass is more readily melted ; it has a more attractive colour; it takos a finer polisli, and is firmer, more malleable, less liable 
to rust, and more easily wrought than copper. It has, therefore, been gencrally preferred as a material for ornamental figures. 
In the formation of the statues of gods, it is also very largely omployed; but in such cases it is alloyed with small quantities 
of six other metals, viz., gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, and mercury, making, with the copper and zinc of brass, eight, which is 
esteemed the purest alloy and prized very highly as ashtad/étw. Statuottes of pure gold or silver were also made, and in the 
S'Astras much praise is bestowed on those who worship idols made of them; but no authentic ancient figuro of the precious 


#* Modern Painters, I1,, 30. | + Ante paBs Gf, and the Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, XXXL, 360. 
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metals has cometo my notice. The Tantras recommend lingams made of mercury as the most sacred ; but I have seen none, 
and know not liow the metal was manipulated ;—probably it was used in the form of au amalgam with lead or tin. In Orissa 
the metal figures of gods and goddesses are mostly of brass, and a few of ashtadhAtu. * They have been made by being first cast 
in moulds, and afterwards finished by chiseling and filing. The large figure of Lakshamt in the Great Temple of Puri affords 
the best speejimen of its kind, and figures from 1 to 2 feet in height are met with in some of the minor temples. But, generally 
speaking, the-execution of metallic figures of the Uriyas is inferior to the better specimens of their stone sculpture, and the size of 
Auch figures is generally so small that they aro not worthy of any lengthened notice as specimens of the torentic art. Nothing 
. need also he said of legends on coins, inasmuch as no indigenous coin of an ancient date has yet boon found in Orissa. Metallic 
figures have been little employed for ornamental purposes, except as fcet for thrones, stands tor lamps, and for other articles 
of domestic use, . But in their case the execution is of a very primitive kind. 

The researches of James Prinsep have clearly demonstrated that some of the Hindu princes of the first century of the Christian 
era borrowed their numismatic devices from tho Bactrian Greeks. They foiled, however, to preserve the beauty of the 
original “designs, ond in n. few centuries go entirely debascd them as to render them irrecognisable. To what extent this 
importation ‘of the art. of die-sinking reacted on Indian toroutic art generally it is impossible now, in the utter absence of 
authentic, ancient, dated specimens, to determine. The only work of real value known is the Sulténganj Buddha ; but it 
Jins no date on it. Probably it is from sixteen to eighteen hundred years old ; and such as it is, it has no trace whatever in its 
“composition of Groek art. None of the metal figures of gods and goddesses in ancient temples now extant, can confidently 
be* said to be of n greater age than a thousand years: the great majority of them are about half that age ; and their forms 
are strictly. Indian. 

Of plastic art, a few specimons have beon from timo to time met with towards the North-Western frontier, 
| which bear more cor less traces of Greek character on them, ,Somo time ago a few 
images were found in the Eusufzai country, which in style and execution scemed very like 
debased Greek works.“ A figure of Buddha in slate stone, found by Dr. J. G. Gerard in the ruins of an ancient town two 
miles S. E. of Cabul,† is supposed by some to have marks of genuine Bactrian formation. A stucco head found in Peshawur, 
ond exhibited by Major Baker at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in November, 1851, was also supposed to have the 
same character. The peculiarities of these figures are, however, not so decidedly Greek, as to leave no room for 
question. The samo cannot bo said of a remarkable piece of sculpture in red sandstone found at Mathuré by the ‘late 
Colonel L. R. Stacy, and now deposited in the Indian Museum. It represents a largo tazza, surrounded by two groups. 
of men and women, ‘The bowl of the tazza is broken; the figures have suffered much from decay; nnd their faces 
have been knocked off by the iconoclastic zeal of some fanatics. Enough, however, remains of the whole to attach 
tH this picce of carving peculiar interest in connexion with the history of Indian plastic art. Apparently it embodies 
{he most curious mixture of Indian and foreign ideas and objects that has ever come under notice. Its material, the mottled 
red sandstone, is the samo which Huvishko used in the construction of Lis great monastery at Mathuré over nineteen hundred 
years ago, and which the Moghols employed in the erection of their forts at Delhi, Agra, and Allahabad. The Hindu 
fort of Gwalior, and the ancient temple of Govindaj{ at Vrindavana,. are built entirely of this stone,-and innumerable 
Hindu and Pathan edifices along the banks of the Yamunt attest the fact of its being an Indian material, and the sculpture 
under notice having been made in India. But a tazza, as an article of decoration, as far as there are means of judging, was 
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round over the forehead ; -but the npper part open, allowing the hair to appear 


# Journal Asiatic Society, XXI., p, 606. 

4 The figure is now preserved in the Indian Museum, and is thus describ- 
ed in its Catalogue, “No. 840. A figure of S'ikya in the usual sitting posture of 
deep meditation, clothed to the neck in a thin flowing drapery ; flanics of sacred 
fire appear on his shoulders, and 8 circular glory eurrounds the whole.” Cata- 
logue of Curiosities, p. 47. 

{ ‘The following ie an extract from the late Mr. Welby Jackson's remarks 
on the same: “The head is of a superior character in every respect ; the eyes 
open and intelligent; the nose well-formed; and the nostrils open and well 
articulated ; the uppor-lip short; the lips well and sharply defined ; and the 
mouth bearing s pleasing and intellectual expression ; the head, too, is correctly 
modelled, shewing some knowledge of the art of sculpture ; the ears are con- 
cealed by the full curls of the hair, which hangs loosely on cench side of the 
head, the curls being well and sharply exccuted ; on the head is a capor fillet; 
the two sides being apparehtly connected by the principal band which goes 


and fall over the band just above the forehend ; the sides of tlie cap are divided 
into lozenge-shnped projections from the surfaces, representing some kind of orna- 
ment ; where these sides join the band or fillet, 1 think something has been 
broken off ; the countenance is handsome and pleasing in its éxpression, either 
in profile, or in full face j—tho material is n dark stucco or cement, not so 
easily broken as that of Plate XIX,, and of better and finer ingredients ; indeed 
the sharpness of the work is surprising, considering ita antiquity. J eannot 
conjecture without more data’ what or whonr tHis head No. 2, is designed to 
represent ; but it is evidently not a Hindu head: and on comparing it with 
the heads on the early Bactrian coins, there appears to be s great resemblance, 
in general charncter ; sufficient: to induce me to think it belongs to that period. 
The expression of the face is somewhat of a Greek cast, but it is not a pure 
Greek countenance, 
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unknown in ancient India, and it may therefore be accepted as a proof, as far as such a proof can go, of the presence in India 
of foreign artists. The subjoct of representation on one side (obverse) of the stem of the tazza is a pot-belliod, stout man, seated 
in a wine-befuddled style on a rock, or a low stool, with his hands resting on an attendant standing on each side. 
*“ The drooping of the head, the lips, and the powerless state of the limbs,” says Col. Stacy, “ give an extremely accurate 
representation of a drunken man.” For dress he has only a dhuti, negligently wrapped round his loins below the abdomen, 
loaving the paunch uncovered and projecting. His feet are partially mutilated ; one leg is raised, the other is hanging. Round 
his head he wears & chaplet of angular-lobed leaves. The attendant on the right sido is a male, dressed in a chdpan, and having 
a square scarf tied in front of the neck by a knot, very much in the same style in which the pitha-vastras of the associates of 
Krishna are represented in the present day, and also in old sculptures. Cowherds in the North-Western Provinces tie 
their blankets also in the same way, and Indian boys, until recently, had their little cAddars tied on them in tho cold weather 
in a like manner. The writer of this work himself had it when a boy. Col. Stacy describes it as “a kerchief round the neck 
with a tie in front as worn by sailors.”* General Cunningham takes it to be “the short clonk of the Greeks.” The 
head and left arm of the figure are mutilated; the right hand is stretched behind the central figure for its support. Tho 
attendant on the left side is a female, supporting the right hand of that figure on her breast. She is dressed in a 
séri, whose ample folds lie gracefully on the lower limbs, covering them to the heels, A jacket is seen over it, probably 
a kurtd, which looks like an Tonic chiton with short sleeves, but without the usual girdle. The two articles of dross 
together appear very like the double chiton with an ample and flowing cholpos (yéAmos). It is evident, however, that the 
lower garment is not a Greek petticoat, but a sdy#, as the upper end of it passes diagonally over the breast and tho left arm, 
whence it hangs down behind the body. She has no himation or scarf over her body clothes. Her feet are covered by the, 
skirt of the sdyi. A necklace of five rows adorns her breast, and thick hoavy jewels are pendant from her ears. The face 
is mutilated. Before her stands sideways a nude boy with his right hand resting on the thigh of the central figure. Before 
the male attendant there is also a boy, standing in a dancing attitude with the right hand uplifted, The heads of the 
boys are broken. Before the principal figure, there is an Indian Jo/é or flagon, apparently serving the purposes of a bottle. 
On the reverse there arc four figures, two male and two female, standing under an umbrageous grove whose foliage is 
made up of long, lanceolate, pinnate leaflets hanging in masses, and relieved with globular tufts (capitulums) formed 
of small flowers. The leaves can be likened to the young shoots of the Jonesia as'oka, but the flowers are more like those 
of the Nauclew kadamba than of the former. The first figure to the right is a female, dressed in a ghdgrd much in the style of the 
female attendant already noticed, but having a narrow long chddar thrown across the body. Her fect are encased in shoes, and 
there are thick heavy rings round her ankles. Her left hand holds the hem of her mantle, and the right is in the grasp of & 
youth, who stands besides her in an amatory mood, with crossed legs, resting his left hand on her shoulders. Ho is dressed in a 
close-fitting dhadé, or janghi, which simply covers his nudity, extending only to about the middle of the thighs, but leaving his 
protuberant paunch exposed, and 2 scarf or pithta-vastra tied before the neck and hanging behind tho body. His feet are bare. The 
third figure is a fomale dressed exactly as the first, but she has elaboratoly-worked bangles, which cover nearly half the longth 
of her forearms, Her left hand holds a lotus-bud, and the right hangs down straight by her side. Near her feet there are 
two covered vessels, one on each side. The youth who stands next to her on the extreme left, does not appear to be in 
any way interested in her. He has no shoes, and on his person is a flowered muslin chdpkan which hangs down to the knee, 
A little above his ankle there are marks showing that his nether garment is a pair of close-fitting drawers or pdyqjdmd. 
All the four figures show traces of chaplets which had crowned their heads. The leaves of these crowns are angular-lobed, 
and may be taken for vine or ivy. 

Col. Stacy took the portly, seated figure to be * Silenus inebriated,” and the whole to be “a scene in the Bacchanalian 
festivals.” James Prinsep supported the conjecturo by observing that “ there can be no doubt as to the personage represented 
by the principal figure ; his portly carcass, drunken Jassitude, nnd vine-wreathed forehead, stamp the individual; while the 
drapery of his attendants pronouncés them to be at least foreign to India.” He had grave misgivings, however, about the 
costume of Silénos himself, which he thought to be ¢“ certainly highly orthodox and Bréhmanical.” General Cunningham does 
not notice the dAuti of the principal figure, but is disposed to side with Col. Stacy and Prinscp. Of the figures on the reverse, 
he says: “ The Greek-clad male figure may possibly be Silenus, but I am unable to offer oven a conjecture as to the figure 
in the tunic.” } 

The arguments on which the Bacchic theory of the distinguished antiquarians is founded, are :—1s¢, the general excellence 
of ‘the sculpture; 2nd, the character of the principal figure; 3rd, the dresses of two of the male figures; 4/4, ditto of 
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tle femalus; 54/4, the vine-leaf crowns; 6th; the foreign character of the tazza, None of those arguments, however, is such 
as to leave no room for doubt, and people in thi§ country many well question thoir accuracy. 
lst—They may very reasonably say that the first argument, involves 2 petitio principii. The question at issue is whether 
this excellent piece of carving, found in India and made: of Indian material; can be taken as & specimen of Indian art, and 
it is begged by the assertion that it cannot be Indian, because itis so excellent. Had the: condition ‘of Indian plastic art 
two thousand years ago in the different parts of India, and among the differént classes, castes, and nations, been exactly 
known and ascertained, the case would have been ‘otherwise ; but that being a moot question, the argument appears to be no better 
than that of the East Indian Railway officers, who said the copper Buddha of Sulténganj (ante ‘p., 65) must be'of Birmingham 
manufacture, because the Indians could not cast so Jarge a statuein copper. They may also add that, superior as the character 
of the sculpture i is, it has nothing in it of the Greek art of the third, or the fourth century; B. C., and James Prinsep very 
properly remarked that ‘if the sculptor were a Greek, his task had “Dem somewhat tainted by the Indian beau ideal 
of female beauty.” 
2nd.—The second argument i is founded dn the maudlin character of thé priaeipal figure. It presupposes that an Indian artist 
could not possibly conceive a “drunkard.” But the natives may say in reply that drinking and drunkenness was: véry common in 
India two thousand years ago; so much so that large quantities of foreign wine had to be imported for the” gratification of the 
higher orders of the: péople,* and tke representation of a drunkard by an Indisx artist, therefore, is by no means a very improbable 
feat. But what is more,.one of the most favoured gods of the people, Baladeva, was a noted drunkard, who never appeared 
before the ‘public without being the worse for liquor.† He was of a big, burly, portly make, ill-clad, or sparingly clad, as became 
,a shepherd boy, and‘ crowned with loaves and flowers. His idols are generally represented with a drinking cup in his right hand. 
Several European scholars have very aptly nicknamed him the Bacchus of the East. He was born in the Mathur district, 
and an image of bis in a/state of drunken lassitude, with a flagon of wine before him, cannot be taken to be other than a very 
appropriate Indian subject. With all his fondness for spirituous liquors he was, however, celebrated for his constancy, and the 
presence in the ‘scene, therefore, of lis wife, who always shared in his potations, and his two young sons, is by no means extra- 
ordinary; and no one will deny him an attendant to hold him up and prevent his falling from his seat. 
3rd.—The so-called “ sailor's scarf” ticd by a knot in front of the neck is a veritable Indian dress of the lower orders, the 
pitha-vastia: It is. especially assigned by Indian poets to Krishna and his shepherd associates. Jn scenes representing tle 
early lives of Balodeva and Krishna, those personages are invariably dressed in the present day with this article of attire. 
It may appear like a short Greek cloak, but in reality it is not a made dress, but & square scarf tied by the two upper corners 
round the neck, and not secured by a clasp or Jfebula, 
4th.,—They can urge the female dress to be also Indian, and not Grecian. Tho so-called chiton is no other than the 
kurté, and the under dress, “a ghdgrd or sdyi ; it falls heavily down to the ground covering tlie feet, and is not parted on the 
thigh, exposing & part of the limb, as is so peculiar and charming in Greek sculptures. The scarf over tho dress is the long Indian 
ugdnd, and not the square C Greek himation, or palliuvm. The skirt of the Aurtd appears a little more closely folded than is common 
in the present day ; ; but tfliere islittle in it that will make it unmistakably Grecian, and nothing else. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, “that this article of dress is a chiton, and not a Aurtd, the natives may be disposed to ask, how is it that the artist 
assigned to Greck Bacchantes the attitude of Indian women, and loaded them with thick ankle-rings, large bracelets, heavy 
earrings, and five-rowed necklaces? For Greek ladies of the time of the Indo-Bactrians sandals would also be more becoming 
and national than shoes which, according to the Mrichchhakatalka, were common among Indian “women. 
5th—The fifth argument may be very well combated in the same way. Rudo outlines of angular-lobed leaflets are by no 
means such decided indications of the character of the plant they are taken from, as not to leave a considerable margin for 
speculation. Col. Stacy took them for vine; but General Cunningham is undecided as fo whether they represent vine or ivy. 
Supposing they are vine, it does not follow that the argument founded upon it becomes conclusive. Grapes and grape wine 
were very well known and in use in former times; and vine leaf may be delineated ‘by an Indian artist as an accessory to & 
drunken man. Were this not.the caec, still Indian flora is not so poor as not to yield at least a hundred different plants‘ with 
angular-lobed leavos to- supply patterns for leafy crowns ; indeed were it not for the association of the idea of leafy crowns with 
vine and ivy in European writers, it is doubtful if the thought of their being vine or ivy :would have ever occurred from & 
mere sight of the symbolical outlines on the figures. The readers of the Harivafisa, the Bhdgavata, and other Vaishnava works 
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know well low frequently are crowns of wild flowers and leaves mentioned as ornaments for Baladeva, Krishna, and their 
boon companions, and to Indians, therefore, the argument is of very little moment. 

6t//—The last argumont appears at first sight to be a very strong ono; the Hindus were never very fond of tazzas, and 
such a vessel at once suggests the idea of the Greeks and the Romans. But a careful examination of the bowl of the vessel 
(the stem is not visible) does not show the argument to be quite conclusive. A shallow patera-like basin for a fountain 
is by no means thoroughly un-Indian. The people of this country have always been fond of fountains, and frequent mention 
is made of such jets d'eau, in ancient Sanskrit works; and the so-called tazzn may very woll be taken for the baso of an 
unfinished fountain. Tho piece of sculpture is too large and heavy for a receptacle for wine ; it could not be moved about 
without the aid of several persons, levers, and cordage; and few would like to keep wine in an open shallow vessel of the kind 
made of a porous stone which would absorb the whole of its contents in a few hours. Taking these circumstances into con- 
sideration those who deny the Greek character of the sculpture may urge that it was intended for an ornament for a garden, or 
a bower, to be kept permanently fixed in an open place, and as such, it would best servo the purposes of a fountain. 

As to the subjects intended to be represented by the figures, the oppositionists may contend the obverse to be & 
scene in the life of Baladeva, and the reverse, another of the same divinity, or, more probably, one of his brothor Krishpa— 
scenes which have been endeared to the people by ton thousand different associations: To a Hindu, & figure with crossed legs, 
dressed in a dhadd and pifha-vastra, engaged in amorous dalliance with a damsel, cannot appear as other than that of the 
ardent lover of the milkmaids of Vrindévana in the society of his beloved Rédh4, and the other two as companions of the 
love-smitten swain and his mistress. The milkpails with which tho two young shepherdesses had started from home, probably 
with supplies for their customers, but which they have laid down by their feet upon being diverted from their destination, 
bespeak their true character. The indifference with which the two figures on the left regard each other, shows clearly that they 
are mere attendants, and not activo participators of the joys of the assignation. Ifthe principal figure be taken for Baladeva, 
the reverse will be & scene of enjoyment, and the obverse a retribution for over-indulgence. 

Thero is one circumstance, however, which melts all these arguments into thin air ; both the principal figures haye traces 
on their chins of & curly beard, and no Hindu divinity, nor any Hindu householder or man of pleasure, has ever been repre- 
sented, either in poetry or in plastic art, with such an appendage to his face. The Hindu S‘/4stras have invariably and 
uniformly assigned the beard to houseless hermits and sages who have renounced the pleasures of the world, and there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that there was any exception, or that the sculpture is intended us 2 satire on a hermit. It myst 
follow, therefore, that the scenes delineated are foreign, and most probably those of somo passages in the life of Silénos. The 
figures are decidedly Bacchic, and the beard, the cantharus, the vine crown, and the tazza, are very appropriate emblems and 
accessories to indicate their characters. To account for the Indian character of some of the details, I believe the sculpture to 
be the handiwork of an Indian artist working for a Bactrian or Greek employer, just in the same way in which Indian artists, 
working for General Claude Martin produced the *“ Constantia” house at Lucknow, bastardising a Muhammadan building with 
corrupt Renaissance ornaments and decorations. A drawing of the design was given by the employer, and the artist worked it out 
in the best way he could, with such additions and alterations as his Indian ideas of the requirements of art suggested to lim. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that the sculpture was produced by a foreign artist—onoe “of a small body of Bactrian 
Greek sculptors who,” he conjectures, “found ready employment for their services amongst the wealthy Buddhists, just in 
the same way as goldsmiths and artillerymen afterwards found service with the Moghal Emperors ;”* and it is undeniablo 
that during the supremacy of the Giraco-Bactrians in North-Western India for about a century, Gireok works of art were pro- 
duced in a more or less debused state for Huvishka and his succcssors. But neither the conjecture nor the probability suffices 
to account for the local character of so many of the accessories of the sculpture. A Greek or Bactrian artist, working for & 
Greek or, a Bactrian, employer, would be the last person to design heavy earrings, thick anklots, five-rowed necklaces, 
Indian dhuti, Indian pdyajéamaé, Indian chépkans of flowered muslin, Indian c¢hdédars, and Indian shoes for a Grecian 
demi-god and his attendants. A local cause for them must be sought, and I believe the Indian nationality of the 
artist offers the most probable solution of the difficulty, the Greek “feeling” of thor being accounted for by 
the design. But whatever the origin of this and the other works named above, there isxnothing in them, nor a tittle 
of evidence of any kind to show that they gave rise to the plastic art in this country, or even appreciably influenced its 
character. Outlines of human forms must be, from their nature, similar wherever produced, but “* even as in music the same tuno 
assumes different stylos under different treatment, and experts can easily make out, not only such styles, but their imitations,” 
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so in the plastic art there are styles and thoir imitations which are determinable ; but as yet no-ono.has noticed any unmis- 
takable and certain trace of a Greck or Bactrian style or imitation of it in Indian sculptures, The little that has been noticed 
in the specimens above named are peculiar to them, and them only, and not to be found in the bulk of the sculptures of this 
country, which have their own special peculiarities,—peculiarities which mark them as strictly indigenous, and perfectly 
independent of foreign art, Hence it is, I believe, that Mr. Westmacott came to the conclusion that, “ the conquests of 
Alexander the Groat do not appear to have exercised any important influence on the art of India, by introducing new forms 
or improved principles of beauty.” Professor Liibke, who is a strong advocate of the Alexandrine theory as regards Indian 
architecture, and supposes that “* the As'oka columns point most remarkably to the influence of Western Asia,—that is, the 
Babylonie Aseyrian,—which might certainly have resulted from Alexander's march of conquest,” admits “ that if this be the 
case, still in the earlier Indian civilization of which we certainly have but few traces, distinct national forms of art must have been 
already. developed, and theso Buddhism immediately transformed into monumental importance.”* Mr. Ackland, in his 
+ Manners and. Customs of India” (p. 121), after adyverting to the Greek character of the Hatigumph#& inscription of Udayagiri, 
explains how the Greek record came to the country by asking himself, “ whether it is possible, that when Alexandor was 
stopped ‘by: the. Afghans, any of his people ventured still further into the country, and after various wanderings, founded 
Cundaguree, as conquerors of the district?” He also states that he had seen some Roman emblems on the sculptures there. 
But as James Prinsep has already demonstrated the inscription to be Pali, ond the careless writer, who fancied that 
Alexander's march “ was stopped by the Afghans,” has not described the particular embloms which he took to be of Roman 
origin, it is not worth while to refute his statéments in detail: 

Nor is it necessary here to notice at length the libel published by Miller, in which he sees art in India, ¢“ roaming about 
with inconstancy amid.an abundance.of forms, and if it almost by necident lights'on the simple 
and grand, is incapable of using and carrying it out as an established and recurring form of art ; 
“so that it is difficult to get rid of the iden, that the architectonic and plastic sense in India was only awakened by impulses end 
commpunications of various kinds from without (probably from the Greeks or Javans), and that a nourishment was presonted to it, 
which, however, it could not rightly digest ;”† nor that of his translator, who describes “* the enormous pantheon at Ellora, in the 
Ghaut Mountains, destined at the same time for the reception of a hundred thousand pilgrims,” (1!) and notices in it “ inverted 
acanthus capitals.” In the absence of information and accurate drawings such mistakes, perhaps, could not be prevented, and the 

writers, therefore, were to a great extent helpless. Mr, Gwilt, comparing the essential differences between Indian and Egyptian ar- 
chitecturo, quotes & passage from the Encyclopédie methodique which says : “In Egypt, the principal forms of the building and its 
parts preponderate, inasmuch as the lieroglyphics with which they are covered never interfere with the general forms, nor injure 
thedeffect-of the whole; in India the principal form is lost in the ornaments which divide and decompose it. In Egypt, that 
which is essential prodominates ; in Indis you are lost in & multitude of accessories. In the Egyptian architecture, even, 
the smallest edifices are grand; in that of India, the infinite subdivision into parts gives an air of littleness to the largest 
buildings. In Egypt solidity is carried to the extreme; in India, there is not the: slightest'appeiirance of it.”‡. Replies to 
most.’of these objections have: already been given above; but for the sake of Convenience, and to show how utterly 
unfoonded-and unfair this comparison is, I shall ré-capitulate, some ‘of the principal points touched upon in this chapter. 
Without'at all subscribing to the accuracy of Mr. Ruskin’s canon in which he lays down seven fundamental principles—* the 
seven lamps” according to his fanciful style of expression—as controlling the nrchitect, I shall examine how far they have 
“been ~ attended to in Orissa. The first of his seven is “Sacrifice.” It refers primarily to Biblical atonement, dnd 
secondarily to the ¢“ value of the appearance of labour upon architecture.” The latter lone can concern the people of this 
country} ; ; and it may be unhesitatingly stated that no competent, honest judge, who has, ‘beheld the temples of Orissay can 
for a moment deny that the principle has been one of the cardinal agencies which’ governed the action of their builders. 
There is no sign whatever of labour having been anywhere shirked, but ample evidence everywhere most prominent to show 
that the most stupendous labour has been courted with a view to manifest “the spirit’ which” offers for (devotional) work 
precious things, simply because they are precious ;—not as boing nocessary to the a but as nn offi surrendering, and 
sacrifice of what is to ourselves desirable.”§ 

The second principle is that of “ Truth,” or the avoidance of architectural deceits, that i is, “ the suggestion of a mode of 
structure or support other than the trae one, or the marking of surfaces to represent some other material than that of which 
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they actually consist,” or the employment of ornaments which are calculated to produce a false impression on the beholder. 
No. deception of any. such kind has been practised by the architects of Orissan temples : all their structures openly avow what 
they” are intended for; every member has its use; every ashlar “or moulding its meaning ; no terracotta moulded figures 
‘supply the place of honest hard-wrought sculpture; no painting deceives tlie eye into the belief that wooden panelings are 
variegated ‘marble; no mark of mockery anywhere mars the beauty of truth. s 

. Of“ Power,” the third lamp, by which massiveness as an element of architectural effect is indicated, enough has already 

hbgen said in the preceding pages (pp. 35, 41). There certainly does not exist in the MNuassiveness of Orissan temples that 
nakedness which removes the pyramids from the pale of architecture as a fine art ; but-it i& not the less remarkable. The first 
impression that the sight of an Orissan temple produces is its extreme solidity. No part of its construction appears weak, or 
insecure, or liable to be easily injured. As the visible abode of the Sempiternal Divinity, it is expressly designed to typify, 
,or symbolize, to man the idea of eternity, defiant alike of time and of the tremendous elemental commotions of the tropics. If 
fis parts are subdivided, or rather diversified, it is not to subdue the spirit of power, but to temper it with beauty ; and I have 
no reason to suspect that those Europeans, who have studied ancient Indian temples, will for & moment be disposed to side 
with'Mr. Gwilt, and take them to be emblems of littleness. At any rate, in Indians they inspire elinge of unity, solidity, 
beauty, and grandeur, the very reverse of what the critic named is inclined to think. < 

The fourth canon is “ Beauty,” or the disposition of architectural ornaments in the most effective way. Of this much 
has already been said, and a few words more will follow. The fifth is “ Life,” or “the making of an edifice the exponent 
of living things and of the men who rear it,”—sa living handiwork, bespeaking the immortal spark in the architect struggling 
“ towards something unattained,” and not the caput mortuum of a. dead art. This yearning for advancement, to be really 
beneficial, should be controlled by “the Lamp of Obedience,” and so it is found in Orissa. From the time of the Great 
Tower of Bhuvanes'varn, in the middle of the seventh century, to that of the Black Pagoda of KonArak in the beginning of the 
thirteenth, the laws of the S'ilpa S’astra represented the Lamp of Obedience, while ‘the luxuriousness of perpetually varying 
fancy,” producing endless forms of ornaments in every possible mode of combination, bore evidence to that of life. From 
the last-named date life ebbed rapidly, and in less than & century was entirely extinct. 

Little need be said of Orissan temples as ** Lamps of Memory" —4, e., “as monuments of history, conservators of old ideas, and 
relics of the past.”* Every detail on them is a living monument,—every figure—every flower—overy scroll records faithfully the 
feelings, desires and aspirations, the joys and the sorrows, the religion, the habits of life, and the social condition of a by-gone age. 
They are not what Ruskin calls“ the pitiful concretions of lime and clay which spring up in mildewed forwardness out of the 
kneaded fields about our capital—those thin, tottering, foundationless shells of splintered wood and imitated stone—those gloomy 
rows of formalised minuteness, alike without difference and without fellowship,” but living emblems of eternity, hoaried by age, 
and hallowed by ten thousand associations,—pages of history in which the people of this country have read, and will read for 
centuries to come, lessons of a more endearing and stirring nature than can ever be acquired from the mist-oncumbered folia of the 
bulkiest tomes. If they fail inany one point as “ Lamps of Memory,” it is as rogards political history. They béar no cxprsian 
ations of battles with foreign foemen, no files of prisoners led in chains to swell tho pageant of a mighty conqueror, no lines 
of potent kings seated in regal state, no varied groups of various nationalities to indicate the different races of men with which 
the kings of the country came in contact, such as endow the bas-reliefs and paintings of Egypt and Persia with engrossing 
interest. But it should be borne in mind that the structures on which such political representations appear are palaces and 
tombs, ¢, &,, to use the terminology of Ruskin, “civil” and “memorial” edifices, and there they are most appropriate and 
becoming ; whereas those which form the subjects of this work are “ devotional,” earthly abodes raised by weak man for the 
habitation of the visible emblem of Him who is without beginning and without end, before which all men are equal, and the 
vanity and pomp of potentates melt into insignificance. Before them the sovereigns of Orissa assumed the humble title of 
* gweepers,” and they could not venture to portray on such holy structures their own achievements and glory as sovereigns. 
Had their palaces been in existence, they would probably have shown some political bas-reliefs, but they have long since been‘ 
swept away by the tide of time and the inundations,of political vandalism. 

The “ Lamp of Beauty” includes location, size, decoration, symmetry, and the disposition of light and. shade. On each of 
these heads some rémarks have already been niade in different parts of the preceding pages 
(pp. 39; 28,-46 et seq.). 1 desire, however, to add a fow words regarding the. last three. 
The excellence of decoration depends on the’ choice of forms, and their disposition in harmonious union. The two 
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conditions havo to be equally respected, or the object is defeated. It would be a trite axiom to say, that unless the forms 
themselves be beautiful, no combination can make them so ; but it is equally true that even the most beautiful objects lose 
their effect if not appropriately arranged. The Orissans of the seventh century paid particular attention to both these conditions. 
They were, ns already statod (p. 67), very choice in the selection of only what are naturally beautiful for ornaments, and they 
tried their utmost to arrange them to the best advantage. If their attempt at arrangement has not proved quite so successful 
ns could be wished, it is due as much to art in India not having attained to that pitch of excellence with which European 
critics aro too apt to compare it, as to national habits and local prejudices; for it must be borne iu mind that, wheat is 
reckoned a most happy disposition according to one nation, does often appear incongruous and offensive ‘to another, An 
apt illustration of this remark océurs in the “‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture.” - Adverting to the disposition of garlands, 
Mr. Ruskin observes: #“ A garland is meant to be seen upon a head, There it is beautiful because we suppose it newly 
gathered and joyfully worn. But it is not meant to be hung on a wall.”* This may be true of England, and perhaps also 
of modern Europe generally; but in India, where the univorsal practice is to wear garlands round the neck and not round 
the head, such a canon of taste cannot but be laughed at as absurd and ridiculous. It is usual here also to decorate houses, 
on festive occasions, with chaplets of leaves and flowers hung all over the walls, and accordingly Indian artists have everywhere 
ornamented the necks of pillars, and the surfaces of walls with carved ornaments of the kind, and the effect instend of being 
incongruous and offensive, is positively beautiful. The festoons on the Corinthian frieze are also most agreeable and pleasing. 
Ideas of caricature and grotesque also differ in different nationalities, and when they are brought to bear on ornamentation, 
diversities are produced, which, though not universally appreciable, are still not on that ground faulty, In such cases all 
tliat can be demanded is harmony, and this, 1 venture to think, is not wanting in Orissan temples. 
Symmetry may bo treated under three differont heads : 1st.—Proportion, or the adaptation of the dimensions of the several 
2 parts of a thing to each other. 2nd.—Respective Symmetry, or such disposition of parts as 
Respective Symmetry. . . . . 
to make the opposite sides equal to each other. 3rd.—Uniform Symmetry, or that disposition 
of parts in which the same ordonnance reigns throughout the whole. Regarding the first, some remarks have already been 
made at the beginning of the second chapter. Tho second, at first sight, may appear to be an unnatural formality, and there- 
fore not an essential element of beauty. Nature does not arrange a landscape by two exactly similar halves, producing the 
same thing twice over; why should thon man do so in building & house? The argument, however, is fallacious. In & 
beautiful’ landscape there ¢s no balancing of its different parts so as to secure a considerable amount of symmetry, and artists 
* study it carefully in grouping their subjects on canvas. A landscape, however, is not a single entity, but a collection of many 
objects; and for the purposes of comparison with a house or other art creation, it is necessary that individual objects of nature 
should be selected, and not collections. If this be done it will be found that nature is particularly mindful of respective 
symmetry in the formation of animated beings. With the exception of some of the lowest forms of organization, every animal 
is externally a compound of two symmetrical halves. Those halves may be so artfully united at the mesian Line as to produce 
one individual, ‘whose double character does not become manifest until after careful study, still the doublo charactor is nowhere 
wanting ; and what is more, tho beauty of the form is in a great messure dependent upon it. Take away an eye or an arm 
from the finest figure, and its beauty is at once destroyed; even the alteration by a hair's breadth of one side of the most 
exquisitely shaped mouth will induce an amount of deformity not easy to be defined. And what is true as regards the 
human form, is equally so in works of art, for imitation of nature forms the cardinal principle of beauty in art, and she 
advances towards perfection the more closely she copies nature: to quote William Hazlitt: “* the highest art is the imitation 
of the finest nature, or, in other words, of that which conveys the strongest sense of pleasure or power, of the sublime 
or beautiful.”+ Doubtless in architccture, where the proportions are large, very slight differences are not so easily perceptible 
as in small objects, but the principle is not thereby in the least affected. In Greek architecture this attempt to copy nature 
by adhering closely to the laws of respective symmetry is most prominent. All its nobler specimens, if cut longitudinally along 
the middle from their fronts, would invariably produce two exactly similar halves. The same is the case in Orissa, and there 
is not 8 single exception. The front isa combination of two halves reduced to unity by the intervention of the door and the coat 
of arms, or the dripstone moulding, over it, even as the human form i8 united by the nose and the mouth ; and the two sides are 
exact counterparts of each other. The samencss induced by this arrangement is nover obtrusive nor offensive, as the two sides 
can never be seen in the same light at the same instant ; stand where the observer will, he can behold only one or two sides, 
or one full side and small portions of two other sides, together scarcely equal to two full sides, and these in such different 


® Seven Lamps of Architecture, p. 105, + Criticisms on Art, p. 257. 
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lights, that they nover produce two identically same pictures, while the sense of beauty produced by them is infinitely 
greater than‘ any diversity in the forms of the sides could possibly produce. Indeed, if one were to conceive in his-mind & 
peripteral temple with the columns of its left side different from those of its right, and feel the mesthetic effect of the arrangement, 
he will find no difficulty in appreciating the beauty of form which results from the similitude of the two sides of a house. 
.This symmetry has been marred in many Orisgan temples by subsequent additions even as in Greek edifices, but the. 
orjginal conception of.the building nowhere tolerated any departure from perfect symmetry: - 

Another principle of art in which repetition of the samo forms and ornaments, instead of marring, or cloying, the sense 

R of beauty, enhances it, is uniform symmetry, or that disposition of parts in ‘which the same 

a ordonnance reigns throughout the wliols. Whatever the number of columns required in 

a building, it must be made up of structures of the same size and shape, and they must be arranged in the same style, and 
. dt uniform distances with almost miathematical precision ; no deviation being any where permitted, and the smallest change 
“being reckoned prejudicial to ,beayty and taste. This is the fundamental lay on which orders in architecture are founded, ; 
and it was most rigorously enforced by the Greeks. Indeed, the relative proportions of the several members of each Greek 
order are such, ‘that it is impossible to mix any important member of one order with another without causing a frightful 
amount of deformity, In the absence of information regarding the different orders of architecture which prevailed in India 
in ancient times, and it being even questionable whether there were more than one order current, it is impossible to sy how 
far there were restrictions in the way of employing ornaments promiscupusly ; but as regards particular classes of buildings 
the rule of uniform symmetry was strictly observed. The roof appropriate to a porch was nover put on & dancing*hall, nor 
the mural decorations of the latter ever transferred to the former. The system of projections so peculiar to the equare chamber 
of the Warple and its porch could not be assimilated to the light, open, oblong dancing hall without altering its character, nor 
could the refectory be placed in immediate proximity to the temple to serye the purposes of a porch without destroying the 
symmetry of both. In short, each class of building kas its peculiar character, peculiar disposition, and peculiar ornaments, - 
and .these have been assigned to their respective uses with scrupulous care. Further, when out of a number of varios 
decorations, & particular one has been selected, such os the typical pilaster with ophidian mermaids, it has been repeated ¥ ns 
often as necossary, but never coupled with another of a different style. There are instances i in which a whole facade isnot 
made up of the same kind of pilaster throughout, but of two or more kinds; but in-‘such cases tho grouping is peculiarly 
ingenious and artistic, and by the repetition of the same arrangement on the opposite sides, respective symmetry and harmony 
have been very happily preserved. All this is doubtless entirely arbitrary and fictitious; but, as justly observed by 
DeQuincy, “in every art there must be, with respect to truth, some fiction, and with respect to resemblance, something 
. incompleto,”* and in regard to such a technical art as architecture, the mere fact of such rules having boen laid down and 
imperatively enforced, implies a highly advanced intellectual condition of the architects. 

Casual references have already been made to the plan adopted by Orissan artists of diversifying their walls by 
frequent projections with bevelled corners, and repeated chamfering, or splaying, and Zother 
devices, so as to produce varied contrasts of: light and shade, and thereby secure the 
highest amount of picturesque effect compatible with w-monochrome ground. This is a characteristic which, I believe, 
is peculiar to this country, The Grecians effected this opjeot. by their magnificent columns placed on high terraces, 
so as to set the whole strudture in. bold, religf- 4g their clear blue sky. The Romans attempted to secure it by 
introducing engaged pillars, which; however, though effectual in covering” the nakedness of flat walls, were not sufficient 
to cast such strong shadows as “td. Secure mutch relief. 'The Saracens failed completely in this respect. Their walls 
are the repositories of panelings 1 owmneebe, but nothing high enough to cast & strong shadow. In Orissa, on the other 
hand, tho elevations and depressions of the surface are so bold and varied, that there are marked differences of light 
and shade, and yet they are 80 ‘artistically and harmoniously united as to produce the most charming effect. On ‘the , 
surfaces of the walls, the elefations, as already stated (p. 41), are produced by buttress-like projections with chamfered 
corners, and the depressions by niches; on pillars and: pilasters by contractions and bands supplemented by chamfering and 
other devices; and on mouldings and ornaments by an intricate system of stops, scooping, and carving, which changes the 
light into a variety of shades. On rounded forms & line-of-beauty-like sigmoid scroll is a common device. It is sometimes 
carved into foliage, but ordinarily left bare. Its effect is very ‘pleasing. It cuts the figure into two, and, by casting & strong 
dark line of shadow, brings out its contour to perfection, On flat bands and mouldings oblong tablets are frequently: used, 


~ Light and Shade. 
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which break their continuity, and effect an agreeable diversion. But the most generally adopted device is the Rémarekhd already 
noticed, Its use as a crest, though extensive, is secondary, compared to the part it plays in regulating the fall of light on 
mouldings, bands and fascias (p. 47). Mr. H. H. Locke of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, speaks in terms of great 
praise of this class of stops; and as he has made a more thorough and scientific study of Orissan architecture than any 
other European artist or antiquarian, and can, from his perfect familiarity with, and professional knowledge of, European ert, 
speak on the subject with much authority, 1 avail myself of his permission to quote here a passage from a private letter of his to 
my address. He says: “ These points are so many eafops in the line of light and shade; sometimes the pause is that of a 
light point amid shadow, sometimes it is a dark point upon a belt of light; in both these phases the feature is extremely 
characteristic of the architecture you are writing about, and shews clearly how well the Orissan builders understood the value 
of a sharp line of cast shadow across a varied surface. Place a rod in front of a long suit of mouldings and see how the cast- 
shadow of the stick, in winding and turning in and out of round and hollow, projection and depression, ‘brings out’ the 
profile or contour of the different surfaces, and the more direct the sun’s rays fall on them, destroying the local surface- 
shades, the stronger will be the effect of the cast-shadow. The Hindus, I am safe in saying, felt this thoroughly, and never 
allowed a long suit of mouldings to run the risk of appearing tame and uniform from loss of light and shade; these ¢‘ stops,’ 
as I have called them, are always brought in every here and there giving sharp cast-shadows which develope the forms of the 
moulded surfaces in & most effective and agreeable way. There seems in “fact to have been a perfect thirst for light and 
shade—crisp, broken light and shade—and these stops are so many ‘traps,’ not ‘to catch sun-beams,’ but to cateh form- 
explaining shadows. Even in the bases of piers and pilasters, where the horizontal run of the mouldings barely exceeds & 
couple of foet, there is still the stop which gives you a vertical ‘contouring’ midway, and the effect of the BOI thus 
tied together by narrow strips left in the pegs surface-plane is, to my mind, charming in the extreme,” 


Note to lino 28, p. 69. Tho Statue of Silénos is placed in go bad a light in about eight miles from Rome, and now in the British Museum. It represents 


the Museum of the Asiatic Society, that I could not, when I first examined it, 
correctly ascortnin the character of the object which has been described as a loth 
or cantharus in front of the principal figure in the obverso. The object represented 
is the forepurt of a lion iseuing from a cave and not a loté. On the atrengtb of 
this the Hindus might claim the group to represent S'iva, his wife Durga, bis two 
sons Kértikeya, and Ganes’k, and his demon attendant Nandi. But the beard, 
so uncommon in images of S’iva, und the Greek feeling and character of the 
grouping, are opposed to the claim. 

Note to line 45, p. 48. The Apollo and Daphne of Bernini seems to be 
nn imitation of an antique group of Bacchus and Ampelus found at La Strota, 


Ampelus at ths period of his transformation into the vine plant, but before the 
metamorphosis bas been quite completed. “The lower part of his body 
appears to have taken root, while the transformstion, which is gradually 
proceeding, has not yet deprived Ampelus of the power of looking up affec- 
tionately at his master, to whom he is offering grapes. The skill of the sculptor 
has blended together the animal and vegetable forms with so much ingenuity 
that it is difficult to decide either where the one begins, or the other termi- 
nates.” Engravings from the Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part 
I1L.5Plote XI. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SovLPrveAL Inproarroys or ‘rue Socmit Cosprrios or- Tae Texrne Brmpens.—Sculptured materials for a social history of India; Sénchi gateways ; 
Amarévat{ rails ; Bhuvanes'vara tamples. Similarity of their historical indications deduciblé from the naturo and character of Tudian languages and religious 
systems. Importance of dress in civilization; Evidence of the Rig Veda ns to clothing ; mnterial thereof, wool and cotton, Testimony of the Bible. Silk; 
proofs in the Réméyaps. Manu on woollen and hempen thread. Arrian’s muslina, Specimens of ornamented cloth from sculptures, Dyed cloth, Style of 
dress. i Vedio svidence thereof ; soulptural ditto. Ordinary every-day Uriyi male dress ; full drese, Ancivnt Hinda malo dress. Uriy4 femalo dress. Evidence 
of geulptured dress insufficient to settles questions of Indian ethnology: Mr: Fergussor's Dasyus; their relations to the Vénaprasthas. Head dress; 
coiffure ; enps ; turbans. Beard. Shoes, boots. Personal ornaments ; Vedic evidence; thut of Amarivati ; ditto of Bhuvanes'yatn. Indian filigree. Orowns, 
coronets, and tiaras. Ear ornaments. Nose ornainents. Necklaces. Waist ornaments. Leg ditto. Material of ditto. Precious stones, Furniture ; 
bedstends, bedding, ! footstools, choirs, folding stools, teapoys; thrones, tables. Mode of sitting. Umbrella. Chémnara. Fans. Domestic utensils, Drinking 
cupa ; water crafts; goblets ; spittoons ; betel boxes; courier bags; lanther bottles; dressing cases. Musical Instruments, Bonts. Food and drink. 
Offensive arms,—bows, arrows, swords, lancos, discuses, lassos.  Dofensive arme,;—shieltds, armour. Flags, Trumpots. Horse. Harness. Whips. Churiots. 


Wagons. ho 


¥} EARING in mind the marked success which has attended the labours of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in developing the 
history of Egypt from her ancient monuments, it is to be hoped that time will come when it will be possible to 
deduce a similar social history of India for, at least, a considerable period of her antiquity. Matorials for such 
work are not altogether wanting. If, owing to the nature of the climate and other causes, there is now in India 
nothing like the endless series of old ‘paintings which delineate almost every phase of Egyptian life,* or the 
historical bas-reliefs which record with fastidious exactitude the lives of Assyrian Kings, their wars and hunting 
scenes, their stfte. ceremonies and. religious festivals, their servants and soldiers, their tributaries and captives, 
there are nevertheless a vast number of sculptures which serve to a great extent the same purpose, The Sénchi 
gateways contain representations of several thousands of human figures engaged in various occupations of lifo, and 
they date from an early period, certainly not later than the first century ofthe Christian era. Three conturies sub- 
sequently there is in the topes of Amarévatf{,+ in Guntoor, another and a most interesting collection, Adverting to the rail round 
this monument, Mr. Fergusson observes: “There were apparently twenty-four pillars in each quadrant, and eight at least in 
each gateway, say one hundred and twelve to one hundred and twenty in all This involves two hundred and thirty to two 
hundred and forty central discs, all of which were sculptured ; and as each of these contains from twenty to thirty figures at 
Tenst, there must have been in them alone from six thousand to seven thousand figures, If we add to those the continuous frieze 
above, and the sculptures above and below, and the discs on the pillars, there probably were not less than one lrundred and twenty 
to one hundred and forty figures for each intercolumniation, say twelve thousand to fourteen thousand in all. The inner 
rail contains probably even a greater nymber of figores than this; but they are so small as more to resemble ivory carving ; 
but except perhaps, the great frieze at N€khon vat (in Kstmbodin), there is not, perhaps, eyen in India, and certainly not in any 
other part of the world, a storied page of sculpture equal.i in extent to what this must have been when complete.”} Most of 
these pillars and discs have no doubt already disappeared, but still enough remains amply to reward the diligent enquirer, 
Even a careful study of the valuable plates published in Mr. -Fergusson’s magnificent work would afford by no means a small 
amount of information to the student of history. 

The total amount of sculptured work on the temples of Bhuvanes'vara, is probably greater than what is to be met with 
in Sanchi or Amaréavat{ ; but it is more ornamental than historical. The bulk is mado up of 
mouldings, scrolls, floral devices, and animals, and.the number of human figures to bo seen is 
limited to perhaps two or three thousand. Most of those figures, besides, are ‘placed singly in conventional attitudes, and 


Ertent of Bhuvanes vara sculptures. 


CEN eo NG dae OO ero ON ONO OO POO Nena 
#* The frescoes of the Ajanta caves shew that they were at one time plenti- avoid a discussion for which I have no space here, I have accepted Mr. 
ful in India. Fergusson's dates of Sénchi and Amarévati{; but there are reasons to believe 
4 Mr. Fergusson spells tho word “ Amrétatl,” lit, having siege trees; that the principal topes of those places date from a much earlier period, 
but, as he admite thot it is derived from Amarea/vara, the lord, is'vara, of the $ Tree and Serpent Worihilp, p. 166. 
immortals, amara, the correct orthography should be ns given above. To 5 
20 
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do not yield the same amount of information whieh storied groups arc calculated to afford. Many of them again are 
repetitions, and others represent scenes, such as eating and drinking, playing and love-making, which are common to humanity 
in every part of the world. There are, nevertheless, several groups of great interest, and even the single figures are not 
entirely useless as indicia of manners, customs, habits, and idens of their time. Had these three collections belonged to the 
same province, and been the handiworks of the same race of men, bearing in mind the strong vitality of custom in this 
country, one could have taken the Sanchi gateways of the first century, the Amarfvatf{ rails of the fourth, and the Bhuvanes vare 
sculptures of the seventh century, as three consecutive chapters of & single history. Such is, however, not the case. They 
are entirely separated from each other by distance, by nationality, and, in one case, by religion, and the picture of domestic 
and social life they represent, cannot be strictly faithful of the whole of Indis. Nevertheless, their indications and suggestions 
must be applicable, of course with some reservations, to most parts of the country. The civilization of the Aryans, there are 
irrefragable evidences to show, had spread over nearly the whole of India long before the time when the sculptures under notice 
were designed, and it would be unreasonable to suppose that social life and art had been left in each province to follow their own 
individual course, utterly unaffected by it. Two states of civilization can no more remain in contact for any length of time 
without influencing each other, than two opposing forces can meet without a counteraction. The languoges and the religious 
systems of the different races of India, bear the most unmistakable evidence of this law, and it may be fairly assumed that 
it is to be equally met with in domestic and social life. It has been already shewn that architectural details and ornaments- 
ation have been very much alike in all parts of India, and the general style of sculpture, making due allowance for differences 
of material, age and capacity, is likewise the same. The inference, therefore, that the civilization they delineate as regards 
dress, ornaments, household furniture and utensils, arms, musical instruments, and social life, was, within certain limits, simi- 
Jar, cannot be open to any serious objection. It would be foreign to the subject of this work to enter at length into & 
disquisition on the state of civilization in ancient India, but a few remarks bearing upon the evidence of the sculptures that 
have heen mot with, will perhaps not be quite out of place. 

The first step in the march from barbarism to civilization is indicated by the dress of a nation. Climatic and other 
causes, no doubt, influence the nature of dress; but no race can be said to have emerged 
from the grossest barbarism, or the most primitive simplicity, which has not risen to 
something more substantial, ample and artificial than the wardrobe of mother Eve. The skins of animals have supplied the 
place of cloth to wild races at all times ; but it is only after those nations learn to convert them into leather that they can be said 
to have reached the outskirts of a civilized life. The Hindus séem to have made considerable progress in this respect 
at a very early period in their history. The Sanhita of the Rig Veda, which dates with the Mosaic chronicles, contain 
many passages which show that even then they were perfectly familiar with the art of weaving not only for the neces- 
saries, but also for the luxuries, of life. ‘The passages, it must be confessed, are brief and casual, occurring mostly-by 
way of similes and comparisons in hymns designed for the glorification of particular divinities; but they are not the less 
interesting and suggestive on that account. Thus the verse which describes night as * enwrapping the extended world 
like & woman weaving & garment,”* gives only a simile, yet that simile refers to a familiar fact whose existence cannot 
be questioned. In the same way & hymn to the Apris makes “ night and day interweave, in concert, like two famous female 
weavers, the extended thread to complete the web of the sacrifice.”† Elsewhere we read of the fathers, who “ wove and placed 
the warp and the woof.” (X. 30). “ Ushi (dawn) is a goddess, in person manifest like a maiden, who goes to the resplendent and 
munificent sun, and, like a youthful bride before her husband, uncovereth, smiling, her bosom in his presence.”{} Elsewhere 
she, “like a wife desirous to please her husband, puts on becoming attire, and smiling as it were, displays her charms.”§ 
Again, “exhibiting her person like a well-attired female, she stands beforo our eyes, gracefully inclining like & woman who 
has been bathing.”| “ Ushis, the daughter of heaven, tending to the West, puts forth her beauty like a well-dressed woman.” 
In other places she is frequently represented as “* clothed with radiance.” The idea is repeated in connexion with the altar, 
which in one place is described as decorated in the same way, “ as a wife attached to her husband puts on elegant garments to 
gratify him.” In a subsequent hymn, “*the vast offspring of the firmament, the seven eternal ever youthful rivers,” of the 
Vedic age are said to be “‘ not clothed, yet not naked.”* In the remarkable hymn, in which Trita prays to be released from his 
confinement in & well, he says, “the ribs (of the well) closo round me, like the rival wives (of one husband); cares consumo 
me, S'atakratu, although thy worshipper, as a rat (gnaws a weaver’s) threads,” † and the scholiast finds in this, not altogether 


Importance of dress, 


# Wilson’s Rig Veds IL., p. 307. || Ibid. IIL, p. 369. 
+ Ibid. IT, p. 218. ¥ Ibid. TIL, 122, 

$ Ibid. IT, p. 9. « Ibid. IT., 320. 
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without reason, a reference to the practice well known in the time of Manu (VIII. 397) of sizing threads with rice water, for 
jthe purpose of weaving, and which made them palatable to rats. The whole passage, however, admits of a different inter- 
pretation. In-a hymn to Indrapraises and hymns are compared to “ elegant well-made garments” ( Vastrevabhadra sukrita), 
as being fit to be received as a respectful present”’* ( Upasanhdravadgré/ydni). Commenting on this passage, Wilson says, “If 
_the rendering. be gorrect this shows the custom of presenting honorary dresses to be.of Indian origin, and of considerable 
antiquity,” Among largesses given to priests by Divodésa, the idea of a Khi/at again recurs; thus the priest says, “I have 
received from Divodisa ten horses,- ten purses, ten clothes (Ehilats of ten parchgs ?), and ample food.” As'watha gave to 
Payu “ten lumps of gold, ten well-appointed chariots,. a hundred head of cattle.”† “Gifts of ¢“ elegantly adorned nnd well- 
dressed female slaves” ‘are recited in’a subsequent book. The Yajur and the Séma Vedas, likewise, contain many references 
of the same kind to clothing, and ,in one place in the former ¢‘ gold cloth,” or brocade, for a counterpangé is digtinctly 
mentioned ;‡ but as those works are to & certain extent, comparatively, later date, it is not necessary to load these pages’ 
with quotations-from them. © 4 

No information is available in the, Rig Veda regarding the material of which the clothing, it so often ‘alludes to, Co 
made. Cotton is nowhere: mentioned. Rams and ewes are described among dameste 
animals,§ but they are not said to, be the sources of“cloth. -It is nevertheless probable 
that both cotton and wool were ଯାଞ୍‌ substances which were used in its manufacture; for the term tpeariog; ” which is 
‘occasionally used, could not have originated « and got currency in the Vedic languago, without the existence of some material 
ddapted and in cpmmon use for-weaving. “Tt is difficult to conceive,” says Dr, Muir, “ that cotton (which, as we learn from 
Professo). H. Balfour, is supposed to have been indigenous in Jndia), though not mentioned in the hyinns, should have been 
. unknown when they were composed, or not employed for weaving the-light eloth which is necessary in ‘30 warm & 
climate.”| This argument would apply equally to woollen stuffs in many parts of the Punjab, the earliest Aryan 
seats in India, where the cold for some months im the year. must have necessitated a niych - warmer - - covering 
than cotton cloth. In the; Old Testament there are references which show: that the ancient ‘Indians, did’ produce 
enough of woven texture to be able to export a portion ‘for thes use of foreign nations. “That the colonred eloth 
and dich apparel brought-to Tyre and Babylon’ from distant countries, wore partly. of Indian manufacture will scarce- 
ly be doubted,” says Heeren, “ after what has been already said “of the extent of thé Phoenician and Babylonian 
commerce.” 

The case is different as regards silk. It is a substance which could have scarcely escaped notice had it been known at 
the time of the Vedas; but no mention of it has yet been met with. PA4nini, however, has 
not only given words for wool, cotton, weaving, cloth, turbans, sewing, &c., all which were, 

at his time, perfectly familiar, but also for silk for which he gives 2 special rule.t In thetime of the Réméyana silken, 
woollen, and cotton stuffs of various kinds were abundant, and in extensive use. According to V4lmfki the splendid trousseau 
of Sit consisted of “ woollen stuffs, furs, precious stones, fine silk, vestments of divers colours, princely ornaments, and 
sumptuous carriages of every kind.”‡ The woollen stuff here adverted to, has been supposed by Heeren to have been shawls, 
for at a time when coarse woollen cloths were used to cover wagons, as was the case in the days of the Réméyana, nothing 
short of the grodigtions of the looms of Cashmir, the finest and most precious of woolleh fabrics, ‘would haye been suitable for 
presentation toa princess ; ‘but th commentator Rémé&nuja believes it to have heen a. stuff from Nepal. That the “fine silk” 
was a ie: article i iB np from the frequent llc in the woilt to silk PAA of various in, warty not only 


Wool and cotton, 


Silk, 
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‘pith with their new-married ୫ Kausalyé, Sumitré4, the fair Kaikeyt, ‘and the, zest. of the royal zenfné, “eager to 
‘ebnkracb, their beauteous daughters, received the happy Sits, the farfamed Urmilé, and the two daughters of Kus'hadhvaja, 
all sumptucusly dr&}sed in silk, and entertaining each other with agreeable conversation, hastened to the templés of the 
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“ Go quickly hence, and with you bear 
Fine silken vestures, rich and rare, 
And gems and many a precious thing 
As gifts to Bharat and the king,”* 

At the time the Laws of Manu were codified, the profession of denling in woollen stuffs had so far fallen in repute that 
it was prohibited to the Brahmans (X. 87), and the use of such stuffs was assigned to the third class of students in theology ; 
the tirst and second wearing antelope-skin and woven hemp, (II. 41). The sacrificial strings in the same way were required 
to be made of cotton, hemp, and wool, for the three classes respectively (IT. 44). 

The Riméyana does not give us any cluo to the different places which were noted for the manufacture of particular 

Various places where stuffs were Articles of clothing; but some hints are available on this subject in the Mahdbh4rata. In 
viii the Sabh4 Parva of that work, the poct enumerates the several presents which princes and 
potentates from various parts of India, brought to the presence of Yudhishthira, and among them are mentioned clothes 
and skins, the former made of wool and embroidered with gold, being in fact shawls and brocades; the latter, “the skins of 
animals that live in holes and wild cats, intending probably furs of varieties of the martin and weasel families,” brought by 
the Kambojas or people of the Hindu Kush; “‘ blankets of various manufacture” by the A’bhiras of Guzerat; clothes ot 
diverse kinds not made of cotton, but of the wool of sheep and goat, or of thread spun by worms (silk ?), or of patfa vegetable 
fibres or hemp linen, or made by machinery (woven.?) by the Scythians, Tukliras and Kankas; housings for elephants, by 
princes of the Eastern tribes, lower Bengal, Midnapur and Ganjam; and fine linen (? muslin), by the people of Carnatic and 
Mysore.”† After a careful study of this passage, Professor Wilson is of opinion that “‘silk, both raw and manufactured, 
was no doubt an article of import from China into India at a very early date.”{‡ Tn the first century before Christ, king 
S'ddraka makes the buffoon of his play, the Mrichchhakatifta, enquire about the brother of a courtezan : 

t Who is that gentleman dressed in silken raiment, glittering with rich ornaments, and rolling about as if his limbs were 
out of joint ?’ (Act IV. Se, IL) 

The mother of the Aspasia appears arrayed in *“ flowered muslin” with her ¢“ well-oiled feet thrust into slippers.” 

In the time of Alexander's invasion, the Grecks were particularly struck with the extraordinary whiteness of Indian 
clothing, and did not fail to notice with great curiosity, as Herodotus and others had done before them in Egypt, that they 
were manufactured with the “tree wool,” or “wool produced in nuts.” Shortly after, Arrian, in the Periplus to the 
Erythrian Sea, noticed several kinds of cotton fxbrics, both thin and thick. He names three principal sorts :— 

15t.—iv8ixbv +8 whartrepor § Neyopém Movayy. Wide Indian muslins called Monakh®. 
2nd.—Sayparoyfry. Muslins in single pieces. 
3rd.—xXv8alov. Coarse muslins. 

He has also a coarse cotton fabric of the colour of the mallow of the name of MoAéywa, & fine muslin (? linen) of the name 
of A&ra, and othor muslins of the name Of xapmédoos, Mis Suidves a! Sagiosdraras Payyriyh, it is ovidont, was also a variety of the 
finest Bengal muslin.§ 

It is not to be expected that ancient sculpture should afford us any valuable information regarding this branch of our 
| enquiry. The material and quality of woven texture can be but ill-represented in marble, 
and in such rough stones as the sculptors of India ordinarily had at their disposal, nothing 
of the kind was practicable. Nevertheless they are not altogether silent on the subject. Inthe two principal statues in the 
great temple of Bhuvanes’vara, which are made of a superior kind of chlorite, and placed in deep recesses, completely 
protected from the sun and rain, the artist has attempted to produce a vestment of rich brocade, proving that fabrics of that 
description were then, as they are now, highly prized articles of luxury, familiar with the people. A specimen of this 
cloth is represented in Illustration No. 68. A glance at it will show that in neatness, elegance, and richness of design and 
execution, it is in no way inferior to the finest production of the Benares loom of the present day. In the temple of Baital 
Dewi, or (“the boat-shaped temple,” several figures of dancing girls are dressed in clothes of variegated patterns, and one 
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mn ¢ or drawers, of diagonal stripes enclosing designs of ‘spots, and zigzag lines. (Illustration No. 67.) A male 
figure -in the same temple, iss, a «pair of short-drawers of a similar kind of cloth, the stripes being relieved by spots onlys* 
(Illustration No. 68.) A petticoat ‘of a female figure has “triple. stripes, but no spots, sprigs; or other design. (Illustration 
No. 69.) On some.of the statuettes in Lakshmt’s Temple;: ‘there -are also clothings ‘of different designs, one of which with 
single. stripes is shewn in Tilustration No, 70. On a fomale figure, playing with a child, brought from Bhubanes'vara, 
and now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 805), a double-striped pattern with wavy lines is dis 
tinctly séen, (TMlustration No. 71.) On another figure (No. 808), the ground between the wavy horizontal stripes is relioved 
with detached flowers of two kinds, and the border is elaborately wrought, ( Illustration No. 72), ‘and'the attendant ofthis figure 
has cloth with stripes, but no flowers. Illustrations Nos. 73 and 74 exhibit clothes of the same kind, but the flowers are of different 
patterns. In the group of Silénos in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, which, as already shown, is of Indian origin, and dates, 
at least, from the beginning of the Christian era, there is a male “figure dressed in a chapkan, the cloth of which is & 
kind of flowered muslin, having sprigs all over the ground. (Illustration No. 75.) On another piece of sculpture in the same 
collection brought from Behar, and, from the character of the inscription on it, apparently of the eighth or ninth century, there 
is a representation of a kind of cloth with diagonal stripes relieved by flowers of two patterns. A Buddhist rail post from 
Buddha Gay, also in the same collection, shows cloth of a check pattern. (Illustration No. 88.) The selvage of cloth 
is represented on many figures, and coloured borders on others. The fineness and transparency of scarfs are sometimes 
attempted to be shown, but the attempt has not been successful, and what appears now to be the success of art is probably due 
to inefficiency in representing the folds of the costumes. 
Early Indian literature is silent with respect to the different colours used in dyeing textile fabrics in ancient times, But the 
great abundance of vegetable dyes in India could not but haye attracted the notice of such an 
intelligent race as the early Aryan settlers were, and looking to the frequent mention of dye 
stuffs by Manu and other lawgivers, it is to be presumed that they were extensively used by the people in colouring 
their clothing. The rude aborigines, such as the Bheels and Gonds, likewise availed themselves of the supply, and probably 
coloured their scant clothing and ornamental feathers and fibres to as large an extent as in the present day. Mentibn, is 
frequently made of Aryan women staining the soles of their feet, and the palms of Hyeix hands, with a bright crimson dye extract. 
ed from sapan wood, and the practice of using colours for béautifying the face was not uncommon.: In astrological works black 
clothing is.said to be appropriate to the planet Saturn, yellow to Venus, and red to Mars, and the sin-steeped awning of Parik- 
ehita is described to have beeh of a black colour. Krishga and other gods had, likewise, particular favorite colours for their dresses, 
‘and Indian poetry is eloquent on the charming effect of fair women dressed in blue cloth, which is often compared to a dark 
6loud relieved by the lightning flashes of beauty. No rules, haweyer, appear to have been laid down for the use of distinctive 
colours by householders ; and withthe solitary exception of hermits, who were required.to wear an ochre-coloursd vestment, each: 
individual was left perfectly free in the choice of colours for his dress. Indeed, in this respect the Indian ‘Aryans differed 
dntirଣy: from the Egyptians, and also from the ancient Irish, who had particular colours fixed to distingoish ths ‘rank and caste 

_ of every order of society. Tn Ireland King Eochaidh, it is said, first laid down the law, in the year of the world 3664, regarding 
. colours to mark the different: ranks of the people, and thence obtained the surname of Eadghadhach: His law reqitired “* one 
colour in the clothes of slaves; two in the ‘clothes of soldiers; three in the clothes of goodly heroes, or young lords of 
. territories; six in the clothes of ollavs (professors); seven in the clothes of kings and queens.”* The Egyptian rule, if not 
“ Bg strict, was still well-defined}: and among the Romans, thé “Tyrian ‘purple, as is well known, was exclusively réserved ‘for 
emperors. The Chinese are also particular in this respect. ‘But in India no colour, or combination of colours, seems to have 
“ been. forbidden to any one. class or individual from the highest to the lowest. In thé total absence of old paintings, it is, 
however,. impossible to obtain any evidence on the subject from ancient remains, 

» The Vedas afford no information regarding the form and shape of the Hindu dross. Probably, the majority of the 
people did then, as they do now, wear scarfs or plaid-like articles (dAuti) completed in the loom 
for immediate use, keeping them in position by twisting and: tucking round the waist, —** a form 
of dress than which,” according to Col. Meadows Taylor, “¢ ‘anything more convenient to walk, to sit, or to lie in, it .would be 
impossible to, invent. The. companions of Alexander noticed the same style of dressing nearly two and twenty centuries ago, 
“ and the.costumg of the masses at the present time differs in no respect from what the Greek writers indicated in, their 
destriptions. But’ the question may be fairly esked, were kings, princes, and chieftains, the nobles and men of quality’ of 
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former times content with the simple d/Auti, and did they not differ in any respect from the people at large in their habiliments ? Such 
a state of uniformity in dress is unknown even among the rudest community, and would be altogether improbable among & race 
who first established the system of castes. Nor is evidence wanting, circumstantial though it be, to show that a very different state 
of things existed among the Indian Aryans in early times. The mention of the needle and sewing in the Sanhité of the Rig Veda,* 
cannot but suggest that even at that early period, made dresses, or such as had been prepared with the aid of scissors and needle, 
were not unknown, The word used is stc/t, the same which is used to this day to indicate a needle, and it is not likely there- 
fore, that the word then meant only a thorn or other small pointed object. The existence of such words as needle (s#cA?) and sewing 
(sivan) in the Vedic language cannot be accounted for, except on the supposition that the people who used them, knew and had 
what they meant, It may also be argued that it is very unlikely that the heroes of the Vedic times, who were able to forge and 
were in the habit of using armour and mail coats, never came to the idea of fashioning their clothes into made dresses. 

The sculptures of Sénchi, Amarévat{, and Orissa, leave no doubt on the subject. Though, owing to causes to be presently 
noticed, the bulk of the human figures they represent are nude, or very scantily clothed, still 
there are some which bear unmistakable evidence of the existence of made dresses. Among 
the Sénchi bas-reliefs there are several figures dressed in tunics which could never have been made without the aid of 
needles. The tunics of the two archers on plate XLII. Fig. 3, of Mr. Fergusson’s work are particularly remarkable, inasmuch 
as the chapkans there shown, are unmistakable, (Hlustration No. 93.) Plates XXVIII. Fig. 1, XXXIV, Fig, 2, XXXVI. 
Fig. 2 and XXXVIII. Fig. 1, are also worthy of notice as affording unquestionable evidences of the use of made dresses. 
A flag-bearer on an elephant has a dress, the sleeves of which are distinctly shewn. (Plate XL, Fig. 2.) On & Buddhist 
rail-post from Buddlia Gaya, which probably dates from a time earlier than the Sanchi rail, there are two figures fully dressed 
from the neck to the middle of the leg, in a garment which appears strongly like the jamé4 of the present day. (Illustration 
No. 88.) Turning from them to Amarévat{, the reader will find, among an endless host of nudes and seminudes, figures, the 
shape of whose habiliments is unmistakably due to the tailor’s art. (Plates LXVI and LXXXIV. Fig. 2.) The figures of Buddha 
and of priests are also everywhere clothed in a decent attire from the neck to the feet, though in their case the habit seems to 
be formed of loose plaids thrown lightly over the person, and not needle-made. “The sculptures of Orissa offer even more 
positive proofs. In the Queen’s palace (Réyinaur) among the rock-cut caves of Udayagiri, there is a statue, four feet six inches 
in height, cut out of the solid rock, which is dressed in a close-fitting tunic or chapkan, with the skirts hanging down four 
inches below the knee, and having sleeves down to the wrist. According to Rev. T. Acland,‡ over the chapkan, there 
was ‘a short shirt of scale armour,” the sleeves of which reached the elbow. This, however, is not now visible. 
A light scarf passes round the waist and over the forearms, the ends floating in the air, exactly in the way in which the 
Hindus throw the scarf on their persons in the present day. A girdle or kamarbund round the waist holds, on the left side, a 
short sword. The head is partially mutilated, but there are traces on it of a twisted turban: The legs and the feet are 
enclosed in thick, high boots or buskins. The figure has suffered by long exposure to rain and sun, but enough is preserved 
in the Illustration No. 94 to show that the coat of the figure is made unmistakably of sewed cloth. If the arguments regarding 
the oge of the Udayagiri caves, elsewhere adduced, be tenable, the figure is over two and twenty centuries old, and at that 
period, the Buddhists evidently knew the use of made dresses, The habit is so entirely Indian in its character, that none will 
venture to spy in it any resemblance to the chiton, the chlamys or such other vestments as the soldiers of Alexander 
brought to India,§ even if it were possible to suppose that it would be at once imitated in stone many hundreds of miles away 
from the place where it was first exhibited, and the inveterately conservative Indians could be imagined to have resigned, 
against the common instinct of civilized man in every part of the world, their national attire at the first sight of a foreign garb: 
The tunic may be compared to that of the Assyrian foot soldier, but its sleeves are long and come down to tlie wrist, whereas 
the Assyrian sleeve, as far as can be made out from Layard’s plates, never reached below the elbow, leaving the forearm bare: 
The boots are particularly worthy of notice, as nothing of the kind has anywhere else been seen in India of so old a date, 
Three warriors at Amardavatt{ are habited very nearly in the same way, but without the boots, For ready reference 1 have copied 


Sewed dress in Sculpture. 


# Wilson's Rig Veda IT. p. 288, TV. p. 60. however, “the habit made too ‘stiff and exotic an appearantée, and therefor 


4 “ Sivyatu apal suchya chhedyaménaya, “may she sew the work with a 
needle, that is not capable of being cut or broken, with one, of which the 
stitches will endure, in like manner as clothes and the like wrought with s needle 
last s long time, secording to the commentator,” Wilson's Rig Veda 11. 288. 

$ A Popular Account of the Manners and Customs of India, p. 120. 

§ Tt may be remarked en passant that, secording to Plutarch, instead of 
Alexander teaching the Asiatics the use of made dresses, that hero himself 
adopted an Asiatic dress. He first put on a Parthian modc. He thought 


took not the breeches, or the sweeping train; but adopting something between 
the Median and Persian mode, contrived vestments more pompous than the 
former, and more majestic than the latter. At first he used this dress only 
before the barbarians, or his particular friends within doors; bat in time ba 
came to wear it when he appeared in public, and ant for the despatch of busi- 
ness.” Langhorne's Plutarch, p. 488. Ofcourse this was most probably done 
with & view to conciliate the conquered people; but it is not very favorable 
to the theory of Greek dress having been readily adopted by the latter. 
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as much of two of them as is visible in Mr. Fergusson’s plates, (Illustrations Nos. 90 and 91.) Among the sculptures on tho temples 
of Bhuyanes’vara, there are also several representations of needle-made dresses. A basso-rilievo horseman in the dancing hall of 
the Great Tower, is dressed in a perfect jdmdé of the pattern to be seen on the Rajput horsemen figured in Col. Tod's 
Rajasthan. Its date, however, is doubtful, Several statuettes on the Muktes'vara temple are dressed in petticoats or kilts, the 
Tndian ghdgrd, held round the waist by a jewelled girdle or zone. The outline of this habit is so well defined that it leaves 
no doubt in the mind of its shape and form being due to scissors and needles, The statuette represented in Illustration No. 83, 
offers & remarkable instance of this habit. The bust of the figure is enclosed in a tight bodico such as is now in common 
use in many parts of India, and a long scarf, the substitute for a Grecian himation and the North Indian wné or chddar, is 
thrown over the shoulders, with its two ends floating in the air. As tho figure shewn in the plate is that of Annapurna, & 
form of Durga, offering s cake in a ladle to her lord, Siva, it is impossible to suppose that the artist lins dressed the 
goddess in a foreign garb, even if it could be shown that foreign modcls of the kind were accessible to him. The pdyajémd 
noticed above (Illustration No. 76), is held round the waist by a string with a chain girdle over it, in the same way as Muhammadan 
women now wear it, but there is a piece of cloth passed between the thighs and tucked behind, probably also so secured 
in front, the use of which appears quite inexplicable, unless it be assumed to be an imitation of the cloth which wrestlers 
use over their short-drawers to tie their body firmly, The short-drawers on the same temple, shewn in Illustration No. 80, 
though well defined on the figure, appear to be doubtful, as they have besides the longitudinal piece noticed above, & cross belt 
tied a little above the hip-joint, very much in the same way as the figures’ of the shepherd Krishya are dressed at 
Vrindavana in the present day, and in their case it is the dAufi that is arranged so as to represent short-drawers, and no 
sewed cloth is used. The drawers shown in Illustration No. 85, though divested of the cross piece, are also doubtfal. Among 
the Ajanta frescoes, “there is a picture of two holy men, one of them is touching the head of an elephant ; he holds a cup in 
his left hand, and wears a long robe reaching to his feet, with very full loose sleeves; the other, who has 2 nimbus round his 
head, has an elaborate drapery in folds like that of a Greek statue.”* Jn tho earlier S'at{f memorial stones, and in sculptures 
on the Hullabeed Temple in Mysore, fomales appear in bodices tied in front. According to the Sérad&4 Tilaka the women of 
Guzerat used to button their bodices with gems below the hips.† And in all these occur proofs of the use of the needle in 
the formation of dresses. 
It is not to be denied that these instances are few, but their evidence as far as it goes, is authentic and unmistakable, 
and, I venture to think, cannot be gainsaid. The nature of the Indian climate is such that 
“ for nine months in the year all dresses are more or less unpleasant, aud even the British 
soldier here feels, in April and May, more comfortable without his shirt than with it, and, if not prevented by military 
discipline, would gladly throw it aside; it is not remarkable, therefore, that the natives should confine themselves to the small- 
est amount of clothing that decency and the habits of the country permit. But that does not suffice for a universal conclusion 


Opinions of Buchannan Hamilton, &c- 


as to the total absence of all made dresses. At any rate the instances quoted are enough to set aside the theory first started by 
Buchannan Hamilton,‡ and since adopted by Drs. Muir§ and Watson,|| regarding the Muhammadan origin of the Indian shaped 
dress as altogether untenable. 

It has been somewhere said that had the ancient Hindus needle-made garments they would have had in their language 
names for them as well as for tailors; but that they have none such in Sanskrit. This.is, 
however, not the case. In the Vocabulary of Amara Sifiha, there are two words for workers 
with needle, one applying exclusively to those who confined their profession to darning, and the other to general tailoring: 
The first is {unnavdya, & word very similar to tantuvdya ** a weaver,” and the other, Sauchika or Stchika, general worker with 
the needle. The profession of the latter was of sufficient importance to necessitate the establishment of a separate tribe, 
and a mixed class, the lawful issue of Vafsyas by Suidra wemen, was, according to the ancient law-book of Us'anas, 
destined to live by it, and other manual arts.“ ‘These bore the distinctive tribal name of Sauchi or needlemen. 

It is not to be denied that in Bengal, with the exception of the A‘chiryas who are employed in making dresses for idols, 
and noted for their expertness in darning, tailoring is now the special profession of Musalmans ; but elsewhere the case is not so. 
Mr. Sherring observes: *“ In addition to the Mahommedans engaged in this calling, there is a considerable number of Hindus of 
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an inferior caste, who pursue it likewise. They are a separate tribe, and are divided into seven sub-castes or clans, ଃ 
follows :—1, Srf Bastak; 2, Ném Deo; 3, Ténchéra; 4, Dhanesh; 5, Panjébi; 6, Gour;-,7, Kantak.” - An eighth is 
also found in Benares named Tékseri.* . | 
As regards the names of made dresses, it is to be observed that the forms of the ‘ancient garments, having become obsolete 
for: centuries, their, names have likewise fallen into disuse, and what formerly” indicated 
_partioular forms are now accepted as common terms for dress, There are, nevertheless, some 
words, the import of which cannot be mistaken, such as kanchuka, kancholika, ‘angika, cholaka, chola, kurpdsaka, adhikdnga, 
nivi, &e, The most important of" ‘these i is.the first, It is defined as a soldier's dress, shaped like a bodice, a made garment for 
' the body, hanging either as low: as the hip or lower down to the legs, ¢. ¢., a jacket or a coat. The word sanndha used in its 
definition,†t and which is used for a mail coat, as well as a coat of quilted cotton, has led to its being occasionally confounded 
with the varm4 or ‘chain-mail, and in some modern dictionaries, it is described as “an iron garment for the protection of 
the body from arrows; but that it was formerly made of cloth is evident from its having been used by other than warriors. 
THe sages and hermits, who came to the great coronation feast of Yudhisthira, are described in the Mahabhérata as being 
dressed in turbans and kanchukas,‡ and in their case it would be inconsistent to accept the coat as a hauberk or a Cuirass. 
The immediate, ordinary, every-day uttendants on kings, who should always be old, are also said to be so altered, and 
from various descriptions it would seem that the garment was made of cloth in the shape of the well-known Indian j4m&. The 
Mordinary term for the eunuchs, who guard the zanana of a king, is Fanohukinas or persons clothed with the kanchuka,” and it is 
not to be believed that they generally moved about in chain-mail, or solid breast-plates. In the Ratn&val{ of S'riharsha, a warder 
of this class offers protection under the folds of its kanchu/a to & dwarf, who had been frightened out of his wits by a little 
monkey getting loose from its chains and gambolling about,§ and this could not have beon possible unless the coat had been of 
cloth with skirts hanging down close to the ankles. In the present day the flowing forepart of the dhui, which looks very 
like the folds of the skirt of the jéma, is called konchd. Fair maidens in noble families are said to have, likewise, draped them- 
selves in this garment to heighten tbeir beauty, and it would be absurd to suppose that they used metallic jackets for such 
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a purpose. 
The dimunitive of the kanchuka is kanchulika, and it is universally known to be a cloth bodice, and all respectable 


women and even goddesses are said to have worn it. Its modern name is kdnchull, and it is in common use all over India, 
except among family women in Bengal. Over it is worn a thin, light jackot reaching to the waist, with sleeves to the ‘elbows. 
This is called an angid, Hindi kurtd. To those who know the Prékrit language, this will at once appear to he a corruption of the 
Sanskrit angi/tu, the & being, by a well known rule, changed into &. It is probable that the male jacket angarkhd of the present day . 
is a modification of the’ same word, unless it, be a corruption of anga body and rakshyd protection, In Wilson’s Dictionary the - 
word cola is explained as ““ a short jacket or bodice ;” but it was moro like a waistcoat, something closely: resembling a Jatui, 
or sadri of the Mahommedans, for Indian tailors still call the torso or the body part of a coat chold, and its appendages dstin 
sleevo, and ddman skirts, and the Sanskrit cholaka is explained to be a breast-plate. 

‘The word ivi is also remarkable. It is the name of the tape with which drawers (péyajéma) ‘or the. petticoat fghdgré) 
is tied round the waist. It could not have had an existence in the language if there had been no Pinal or ghdgré to 


tie. ନ 
The ordinary style in which Uriyas of quality used to put on the dhuti twelve hundred years ago, is .shéwn i in. Tiustrations ¥ 
Nos. 81 and 58. It does not differ from the mode of the present time, except i in thé jewelled 
girdle. with a pendant in front. This appendage, however, was probably introduced to 
heighten the artistic effect of the figures, and was not in common use. The statue of Kértikeya in the great Tower of 
Bhuvanes'vara has the d/huti tied firmly round the waist, in keeping with the martial character of that divinity. Hlustrations 
Nos. 82, 86 and 87, represent the dAuti as worn by common people and labourers, In Sanchi and Amarévatt, the same s4y78, is ¢” 
delineated with but slight differences. ‘The chddar or scarf occurs plentifully in all the three place, and ‘themvdé. of wearing 
it was the same as at the present day. For full dress the ch4pkan-like tunic shown on the archers at Séanchi’ 'was probably the 
prevailing garb for kings, princes, and men of quality; while the long-flowing jémd was kept. for) lower officers of state, g 
warders, and attendants on kings. The scarf was invariably used, either thrown over the shoulders, or tied round the 
waist as & kamarband. The body-cloth under the outer coat was probably the dhuti i in ଞଞ: generality of Cases, military 
officers of high standing occasionally replacing it by drawers of some kind or other, "The Jama was probably * 
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brought by the Aryans from Central Asia, as it is still preserved with a few modifications and mutilations by the Parsis as 
their national dress; the modifications in their hands, however, have not been so extensive, asin that of the Moslims in 
India, who in Akbar’s time adopted it as 8 ‘court dress, The pattern preserved in Rajput sculptures figured by Tod, and 
on the horseman in the Bhuvanes'vara temple, is perhaps the nearest approach to the ancient habit ; it differs from the modern 
style principally in having short skirts, 

The prevailing character of the ordinary female dress is very much alike in the three places, and Mr. Fergusson’s description 
of Sanchi and Amaréavatf, apply equally to Orissa. “The costume of the women,” he says, “ is dificult to describe, though 
this is principally in consequence of its scantiness. Both at Sanchi and Amarvat{, the women always wear enormous 
bangles about the ankles and wrists,* and generally strings of beads round the neck, but thoir body clothing is 
generally limited to a bead be lt round the body below the waist. From this belt slips of cloth are sometimes sus- 
pended, more generally at the sides or behind than in front, and sometimes elso a cloth worn something like the d/hu& of 
the male sex is also added, but when that is the case, it is represented in the sculptures generally as absolutely transparent.” +t 
It may be questioned, however, as to whether these habits were really the prevailing costumes of the country at the time, or 
only the conventional modes of representing the female form? Mr. Forgusson, who has devoted his attention for 
some time to Tndian antiquity, is disposed to accept the first branch of the alternative, and it is certainly not easy 
to question the testimony of authentic graven stones. That testimony, however, is in direct conflict with the evidence of 
equally authentic written records. The passage from the Rig Veda quoted above (p. 78) in which Ush& is compared to “g 
youthful bride before her husband, uncovering, smiling, her bosom in his presence,” depicts a peculiarity of Indian female 
dress, which it would be difficult to conceive had altogether disappeared from the land when the sculptures were incised, and 
that a bead girdle was the only attire for the body left even to queens and princesses ; when improvements in other respects of 
social life were marked and progressing ; when peoplo lived in two and three-storied houses of brick and stone, such as the 
Sénchi bas-reliefs represent ; when they drove about in carriages and wagons; freely wrought in gold, silver, copper, and.iron ; 
and manufactured enough of woven fabrics of & superior quality, such as were exported to and greatly prized in the, for the 
time, highly civilized countries of the West. The veil, the bodice, and body-clothes, are repeatedly mentioned in the Réméyana 
and the Mahabharata; and both in the Hindu and the Buddhist codes of law and morality, modesty of dress in women is 
everywhere insisted upon as a matter of paramount importance. In the ancient code of laws by S'ankha, there is an ordinance 
which says, “Let no woman go out of the house without permission ; nor without a sheet over her dress ; nor should she be 
allowed to run or walk very fast; nor speak with male strangors, unless they be tradesmen, hermits, old people, or medical 
practitioners ; nor allow her navel to be soen: she should be so dressed that her clothing should hang down to the ankles ; 
and the breasts should never be exposed.” Geobhila enjoins that “ women should always wear a sheet, (the Grecian peplos 
or the Roman palla) over their body-clothes.”§ Harita says, ¢ the first duty of womau (in the morning) is to bathe and put 
on (clean) clothes ;”|| and among the most important daily duties of woman, Rishyasringa enumerates, “cleanliness, attention 
to the duties of the house, the polish of the household utensils, bathing, dressing, plaiting the hair in braids, and putting 
flowers thereon.” Other authorities are equally particular in this respect, and everywhere the most important duty enjoined 
on husbands and relatives is to supply good clothing to the ladies of one’s house. Manu even goos the length of prohibiting 
husbands from looking at their wives when engaged in the mysteries of their toilette, and of denouncing the sight of nude 
females as sinful." ‘The veil, as & mark of propriety and modesty before seniors and strangers, is everywhere insisted upon, 
and this idea is carried to the ridiculous extent of prohibiting the offering of the funeral cake to a grandfather without first cover- 
ing the cake to the mother with kus’a grass, as emblematic of her veil, for even in spirit she should not appear before hex 
father-in-law with her face uncovered.t In the case of men not only is nudity prohibited, but even a single garment is held 
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insufficient for propriety. Manu forbids a single garment when at meals,* and the Vishgu Purina ordains that “a 
man must neither bathe, nor sleep, nor rinse his mouth, whilst naked ; he must not wash his mouth, nor perform any sacred 
rite, with his waistband unfastened ; and he must not offer oblations to fire, nor sacrifice to the gods, nor wash his mouth, nor 
salute a Brahman, nor utter a prayer with only one garment on.”† Tn the Samaydehérifka-dharma-ste tra of A’pastamba, 
even a Bramachéri, just returned from his noviciate, is required to dress himself with a jémd (kanchuka) over his body-clothes, 
and to move about with either shoes or pattens on.‡ 

The Buddhists are equally particular in this respect, and have many positive injunctions against impropriety in dress. 
Mr. Fergusson suspects that the story given in the Dulva of a Jewd priestess, who created great scandal by wearing in-pubtic 
a piece of muslin of so thin a texture that she appeared: naked, and the canons which say, that to go about with thin dress on 8 
absolutely immoral, are of modern origin; but notwithstanding the lavish freedom with which the theory-of interpolation has. 
been of late worked out in support of particular ideas, it is not at all likely that anybody will attribwte the simile in the Rig 
Veda to a mischievous tampering with the original by interested and unscrupulous Brahmans. The oly reasonable inference 
that can be drawn from the passage is, that i in, ` the times of the Rig Veda, the covering of the busk\wai’ deemed . an Assgntial 
element of female modesty by, at least, arti classes of the commntunity ; and that that idea has been since kgpt alive by 
their descendants who composed the Ramayana, the Malabhérata, and other later Sanskrit works, is: so manitest in hoe, 
records that little need bé said in support of it. The greatest insult which the wicked Kurus could offer the Pandus, ‘was to 
order their wife, Draupadi, to be disrobed: in open court, and that lady in her anxiety, most piteously prays OAS to save 
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Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blossoms 
Weigh too oppressively.”§ 
Even woodland maidens at the time could not go about without a covering for their bust, and in the chef d’wuvre of Kelis, 
S/akuntala complains of her bodice being too tightly tied about her chest ; whereupon the king remarks :— 7 
“ This youthful form whose bosom’s swelling charms 
By the bark’s knotted tissue are concealed, 
Like some fair bud close folded in its sheath, 
Gives not to view the blooming of its beauty.” || NM 4 

In the original Sanskrit, the mode of tying tle bodice by a tape behind the neck is distinctly indicated. “1,  * 

That there were certain races or tribes then, as there are to this day, who, like the Kukis, the Patuas, and the Gonds wore 
little or no clothing, is of course & fact not to be questioned. But it is more than probable that they were then, aଞ’ now, only 
wild savage tribes who skirted the civilization of the Aryans, and did not represent the social condition of the country : 
certain it is, that they were not the builders: of the Sénchi gutewuys, nor of the Amarévat{ rails, nor of the temples of 


Bhuvanes'vara. PE N 


The annals of the S‘akya race as preserved i in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese, represent them to have belonged to 
the foremost of the Aryan race, the .Kshatriyas, whose mode of life, if any. faith is to be reposed on those records, was 
entirely different from that of the Patubs and of the Kukis. When Siddhartha retired from home, he went forth, it is said, in the 
full court-dress of a prince, which he exthanged for the Immble yellow vestment of a hermit, when he arrived at a neighbour- 
ing wood, If the sculptures are to be accepted without any qualification, the whole of these records must £ entirely réjected, 
and we must believe that kings and princes, as shen on’ Mr. Fergusson’s, plate, KxXxT; went about with their bodies all 
uncovered, while the priests were clothed ya the heck with sorapalous care; that Siddpéztiie ମ୍ତ up a\narrow dhuti for some- 
thing that covered his person from neck to ankles; and that the attire of Mayhderh the motif Buddha, was somewhat 
less ample than the traditional ‘‘fig leaf” of Eve, consisting, as it does in sculptures, solely of ‘a narrow bead cincture below tho 
waist, The large Amarévat{ stone in the Museum of the Asiatic Society. of Bengal, represents Méyadev{ reclining on what 
appears like a stuffed cushion spread on a cot and provided with a large pillow or id ; she is attended by armed male guards, 
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and waiting maids holding chauris ; but she has on her person nothing beyond a bead girdle to cover her modesty.* A prince on 
one of the Amarévatf stones is seated on a high-backed, cushioned chair with what looks like a stuffed pillow behind him, but he 
has on his person little beside a cloth girdle two or three inches round the waist by way of dress. His ladies, seated on chairs 
without cushions or pillows, content themselves with only girdles of beads.† Occasionally the bead girdle is supplemented by & 
narrow slip of cloth attached to it and hanging behind, but not in front. In one instance in the same collection a Raj& and 
his little boy are dressed in dAwutis reaching close to the ankles, but the attendant ladies are all in absolute dishabille.‡ In the 
garden scenes at Sénchi, the lovers always appear dressed, but in two out of four instances, the belles are nude, the other two 
being decently draped.§ Again, in a grand procession all the men are clothed and turbanned, and even the leading horse 
hos a rich housing, but the ladies of the rajé, who look at the procession from the veranda and balcony of the palace, like 
the king’s guards in a certain island in the South Pacific, whose full-dress consisted of a cocked hat and a pair of spurs, all 
confine their habiliments to a single article, a bead girdle amidst a gorgeous display of jewellery. One of them has a suspici- 
ous looking drinking cup in her band, and a waiting maid is ready to replenish it from a covered flagon. It is worthy of 
note that in some instances, women wear a large thick band of cloth round the waist, but it never reaches so low as the 
hip joint. ‘The so-called Dasyus too are everywhere represented as poor and degraded, but they are invariably dressed, and 
dressed decently enough for the position they occupy; but the women of the proud Aryans who despise them, and take the 
lead on every occasion, though richly jewelled, are generally devoid of all clothing. At Bhubanes'vara the same scenes are by 
no means wanting ; stuffed cushions shewing traces of buttons or tufting, which held the stuffing in its position, and large thick 
pillows /takidés/, such as are now held in requisition by men of rank and position, are repeatedly delineated, but the people 
who use them are mostly nudes. It must be observed also that in Sénchi and Amaréavatft, perfectly nude males have been 
carefully avoided, and at Bhuyanes’yaru are comparatively few, whereas the female figure is very largely exhibited in all the 
three places in a state of nature, without any artificial covering. Had the nudity and spare clothing been due to race peculiarities, 
or tribal customs, they could not have been so markedly different among the two sexos. The habits and customs of the wild 
races now extant in differont parts of tho carth do not shew that where men ond children have boon clothed, the female sex has 
been left entirely without any garment. On the contrary, several primitive hill tribes in India and elsewhere, among 
whom the men and children go about without any covering for their persons, are particular in providing garbs of leaves or 
bark for their females; for there seems to exist even among them a sense of decency—a very imperfect and nebulous one, no 
doubt, formed after their very primitive conditions—but still a sense of decency about covering the person, which prompt them 
to devise the means of doing so. A notable instance of this is offered by Col. Dalton in his interesting work on the Ethnology 
of Bengal. Noticing the Jungs of Keunjhar, he says: “ The females of the group had not amongst them a particle of clothing, 
their sole covering for purposes of decency consisted in a girdle composed of several strings of beads from which depended before 
and behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves together and mado themselves aprons. The Juangs are 
not so far advanced ; they take young shoots of the A’san (Terminalia tomentosa) or any tree with young soft leaves, and arrang- 
ing them so as to form a flat and scale-like surface of the required size, the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdle fore and aft, 
and the toilet is complete. The girls were well developed and finely formed specimens of the race, and as the light leafy 
costume left the outlines of the figure entirely nude, they would have made good studies for sculpture. #* * * #* Next 
day they came to my tent at noon, and whilst I conversed with the males on their customs, language, and religion, the 
girls sat nestled together in a corner, for a long time silent and motionless as statues, but after an hour or two elapsed, 
the crouching nymphs showed signs of life and symptoms of uneasiness, and, more attentively regarding them, I found that 
great tears were dropping from the down-cast eyes like dew-drops on the green leaves. On my tenderly ‘seeking the cause 
of their distress, I was told that the leaves were becoming dry, stiff, and uncomfortable, and if they were not allowed to go 
to the woods for a change, the consequences would be serious, and they certainly could not dance. It was a bright, dry day, 
and the crisp rustling, as they rose to depart, confirmed the statement.”| The tears of the J uang nymphs are remarkably 
expressive. A similar instance is narrated by Lieutenant, afterwards Commodore, Lambert in the yoyage of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships in the Pacific Ocean. The ship was at anchor close by an island inhabited by savages, who used the smallest possible 
amount of clothing ¢“ that could be made to serve the purposes of decency,” and yet when they beheld the ship's ¢rew jumping 
into the sea-water for a bath without any clothing on their person, they were sorely scandalised. Other instances it would be easy 
to adduce ; but they are not wanted. Taking the facts here noticed into consideration I am led to the conclusion that as regards 
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dross, the prevailing character of the bas-reliefs is due, not so much to ethnic, or social causes as to the exigencies of art, No 
doubt, the scantily clad Tamulian aboriginal races formed the great bulk of Buddhist congregations, and were more freely 
and plentifally represented on the monuments of their co-religionists’ than the Aryans, but their presence alone does not 
suffice to account for all the peculiarities noticed above. It is probable, therefore, that a conventional rule of A such a has 
mado the sculptors of Europe prefer the nude to the draped figure ;* or a prevailing: desire to display the female contour in all 
its attractiveness ; ‘or the unskilfulness of early art ; or the difficulty of chiseling drapery on such coarse hard materials as were 
ordinarily accessible in this country ; or & combination ‘of some or of all those causes, exercised a more potent influence on the 
action of the Indian artist than ethnic peculiarities, in,developing the human form in stone. There were, likewise, 
itis to be presumed, & sense of humour which manifested itself in-' oddities, “caricatures, and grotesque representa. 
tions, a’ Jogging for a display of variety, afid ca pruriency of imagination ‘which made the males appear in dresses 
of diverse” kinds, and the-females i in a state of nature. “At Bhuvanes' vara & religious sentiment, that of veneration for the 
creative energy of which some traits have been already noticed (p. 65) and others will be referred to in a subsequent chapter, 
was evideuitly also ‘brought to bear upon art, and t6 produce: an effect highly- offensive to good taste. But whether so or 
not, it would, I think, ‘be as effectual “to” draw -conclusions regarding "the costumes of the ancient Indians solely and 
exclusively from the sculptures théy have left behind: them, as‘it would be for the New-Zealander of Macaulay to do the same 
with reference to the Europeans of the 19th century from ‘the colleptions of modern statuary in the Crystal Palace, ‘thé 
Kensington Museum and the Louyre. 

The argument would apply with equal force to tle seulptures of the ‘ancient Egyptians. Tho paintings and painted 
bas-reliefs of those people unmistakably show that the higher classes among them were well and sumptuously clothed from 
the neck to the ankles, and yet their statues and unpainted sculptures entirely belie this. Kings, queens, high priests, and 
persons of rank appear in them with scarce anything better than rags to hide their nudity, and in many instances even 
thoso rags are wanting. The colossal statue of Minerva and that of king Asymandias at Thebes, have nothing more than each 
a strip of cloth from the hip to the middle of the thighs by way of dress.f The transparent clothing noticed by 
Mr. Fergusson at Sanchi, which hides no part of the female form, occurs almost everywhere in Egypt, and in some of her most, 
finished carvings. Among the bas-reliefs under the gallery of the western temple in the Tsland of Phil, in the sanctuary 
of the temple of Hermonthis and elsewhere, there are several figures of goddesses, or ladies of rank, seated on chairs, and 
decorated with rich head-dresses and ornaments in profusion round the neck, but totally devoid of clothing round the waist. 
The attendants and the priests before them are all decently draped. It would be as reasonable to argue from them that the 
ancient Egyptians were ill-clad as to deduce from the S&nchi bas-reliefs that the Hindus therein represented, were a naked 
race. It is true, as justly observed by Carlyle in his “ Sartor Resartus” that “ by nature man is a: naked animal, and only in 
certain circumstances by purpose apd device masks himself in clothes”. It may be true, likewise, as the same author endeavours 
toshows that “the first purpose of clothes was not waraith or decency, but orpanrént }"§ and taking i itin that tlight, it must follew 
that for decoration man must have clothes, and when he has once got it, his passion for ornament will dltne suffice to make 
him retain it, despite even the “ philosophical nakedness” of Shelley’s friends,|| or that of Carlyle which ‘resulted i in pjctures of 
“& a naked duke addressing a naked House of Lords, naked kings wrestling with naked women,” and other va garies-of fancy.q] 

It is not to be denied that it is difficult to decide authoritatively the exact form of the female dress “which 
prevailed from twelve to twenty centuries ago in. Jndin, but after a careful survey of the sculptures extant, and 
the. notices to be met with in ancient Sanskrit records, I am disposed to believe that the bulk of the women of 
the country wore the #dri; that all who could afford it, added, therét9-a bodice; that respoctable women put on & 
jacket (angid) over the bodice; “and “covered the whole with a scarf or chédar; and that some habited themselves 
with the petticoat (ghégré) or the drawers /(péygjémé;) along with the ‘bodice, the jacket, and tlhe scarf. These dresses. 
were, however, ,‘not- common all over India, for local peculiarities and custom undoubtedly gave pre-eminence to some of 
ପଃଞ over others at particular .places; but they. were ‘known and more or less in uso: by the people in every part of the 
country. wa 

Mr. Fergusson has attempted to develope an ethnography of the races represented at. Sanchi and pO from their 

costume; but the deductions he has drawn do not appear to be well-founded, since the dresses 
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Dasyus. . 4 . Pr 
I depicted are, as I-assume, themselves not always completo representations of what they originally 
4 This‘ie well illustrated in the nude statue of Achilles sef up in honor of ‡ Loe. cit., vol. L plates 22, 27 and 96. 
the Duke of Wellington; in Hyde Park to the West of Apsley House,‘and in 4 § “ Not for either of these, but to hide the shame of ain,” says the Bible, 
that of Charles IL, in the great quadrangle of Chelsea Hospital, in which the , || Hogg’s Life of Shelley. 
4 Merry Monarch” is drésred as & Roman commander. Sartor Resartus. 
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were when in use in & complete suit, and their evidence can go but little way to indicate the nationality of the figures on 
which they are placed. This remark applies particularly to tho class which Mr, Fergusson donominates “the Dasyus,” 
They “ are* generally represented as people of the woods, Living in thatched huts, wearing a small d/wtt wrapped round the 
waist, and possessing no ornaments. Their head-dress consists occasionally of a plain skull-cap, but frequently of plaited 
or matted hair wound round the head, and tied on the crown in a conical form. Occasionally they allow the hair to hang 
behind in loose tresses. Most of them have beards: a few appear with shaven chins. They sit with their knees raisod and 
legs crossed and tied round with sa strip of cloth or a napkin, and are occupied in splitting wood or other domestic task ; 
occasionally navigating in rude canoes; but they never seem to mix with the community at large, except for the observance 
of religious rites. They have invariably by them a2 chafing dish with o blazing fire, a pair of tongs, and a bowl which, from 
its shape, appears to be made of the Lard shell of the gourd. It wns carried about hanging from the left hand, In one 
instance a man has a stand of the shape of & mord, over which he holds something which appears to me, from the tracing of 
writing on it, to be a scroll or & mass of written paper; a companion of his is folding or unfolding a similar scroll or bundle, 
and a third is taking up some burning charcoal with his tongs. Mr. Fergusson, following General Cunningham, takes the first 
scroll to be & flagon from which the man is pouring something into his fire-pot, and the second a fan with which the owner is 
enlivening his fire; but the appearance of the scrolls and the position and action of the hands, according to several intelligent 
European gentlemen including two professional artists, are entirely against this supposition. Mr, Fergusson himself balf 
suspects them to be hermits, and says they are repeated in the Amardvat{ sculptures, but attributes it to scarcity of Dasyus 
at the time.T Some of these figures are repeated on the temples of Bhuvanes'vara. They appear old and emaciated, 
having by their sides a pair of tongs, & gourd pot, and a chaffing dish. The scene is scrupulously true to life, and may be 
found to this day, not only in every part of India, but even beyond it, and everywhere it represents an Aryan of the third 
order, ¢. ¢, a hermit or ascetic (Vdnaprastha) seated at his ease, reading his prayer book, or attending to his domestic 
occupations, and not a non-Aryan.- Adverting to some of these hermits on the shores of the Caspian Sea, M. de Pauly 
observes: “ Ou trouve en outre & Bakou quelques adorateurs du feu, dont la personnalité est particuliérement entéressante. 
L’aspect de ces feux perpétuels, sortant spontanéme#t do la terre offre un coup d’ceil vraiment magique, surtout pendant lo 
nuit; dans le voisinage de ces,feux se trouve une sorte de temple ou de couvent dans lequel les dorniers débris des antiques 
adorateurs du feu, représentés par quelques vieux Indous desséchés, presque nus, semblables i des fantomes ambulants, pratiquent 
sur eux-mémes leurs macérations contre nature, et célébrent Jour culte idolAtre, triste et misérable parodie de la doctrine de 
Tsordouchit.” ‡ 

* General Cunninglam, from his thorough knowledge of Indian life, at once took the Sénchi Dasyus for ascetics, and no one 
who has once seen groups of Sannyédsis at Hurdwar, Benares, or other sacred places, could 
for a moment mistake them. The head-gear, the style of sitting, the tongs, the gourd, and 

the blazing fire, are so peculiar and characteristic, that I, as a Hindu perfectly familiar with the scene, cannot possibly mistake 
it, and have no hesitation in asserting that the Dasyus in such scenes are entirely imaginary. It might bo said that 
the hermits of the present day are generally celibates, whereas the Dasyus of the Sénchi tope have women and children 
about them. But the objection is of no moment, as there is ample evidence to show that the ancient Aryan hermits 
or sages were not altogether freo from domestic ties. According to Manu, “ when the father of a family perceives his 
muscles become flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees tho child of his child, let him seek refuge in a forest: abandoning all 
food eaten in towns and his household utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to her sons, 
or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend him. Let him take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic implements for 
making oblations to it, and departing from the town to the forest, let him dwell in it with complete power over his organs 
of sense and of action.”§ ‘This state of hermitage or vdnaprastha was subsequently exchanged for that of the Sunnydsi, or 
houseless mendicant, but the distinction was rarely very rigidly observed, and the transition, when it did take place, was so 
gradual as to be imperceptible. Hence it is that ancient sages are generally described as living in woods and retired 
places, but not without women and children about them. Ajigarta, according to the Aitareya Brda/mana of the Rig 
Veda, lived with his wife and three sons in a wood. Kailidésa makes the sage Kanva live in a wood sith about half a 
dozen maidens, including S’akuntalé, in his hermitage. KéA4s'yapa, in the same way, has his retreat full of women of different 
ranks, and o boy. Sita is said to have lived in the hermitage of Vasishtha with her two sons who were born there; and 
es Nat "~~ Pr Je oti oe Dern Oa] 


Domestic Ties of Hermits. 


#* The remarks which follow on the Dasyus are quoted from a paper of mine ‡ Peoples de la Russie, p. 148. 
published in the Zndian Antiquary for February, 1872, pp. 86 et seg. § Manu, VI. 234. 
+ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 208. 
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almost every ancient story book has its tale “of hermitages having feminine and juvenile residents. No doubt those works 
treat of nvowed fictions, but it is not to be supposed that their authors outraged the sense of propriety of their 
readers by describing hermits having wife and, children and female lodgers in their cells, if they had not found such 
things to be common in their times. The Vedas, the Upanishads, the great epics, and the Puranas, also describe sages, rishis, 
and munis haying females about them ; and the presence of neh persons cannot, therefore, be taken as inconsistent with 
ancient Indian ascetic life. 

* The same practice also prevailed among the Buddhists, and priestesses or female mendicants—the 3euva! of Clement of 
Alexandria—are s frequently named in the Avadénas, the Jatakas and other legendary writings 
as living in woods: Jn Mr. James D’Alwis' translation of the Attanagula- Wansa there is a& 
“remarkable instance of this. As the story there given’ is of importance, in connexion with the question at issue, and 

cannot readily be had for reference, I shall quoté it cntire.’ ” It forms a part of the Sima Jitaka, and runs as follows :— 

# Once upon a time when Piliyuk was king of 7 Baranes; ‘Grdtama was born unto & hermit, named Dukutla, and was named 
Sima. After the son had grown up, Dukuila- and his wife Pariké went one day into the jungle in quest of roots and fruits: 
There they encountered & storm, and being much wet, were obliged to take shelter under a tree close to & hole inhabited hy. 
a malignant serpent, Whilst the venérable pair were standing there, dripping from their garments, a cobra issued a venomGus 
blast, whereby they were instantly struck blind. Tn this helpless condition their son discovered and conducted them home, 
and began to nourish and maintain them with the affection of a dutiful son. Some time afterwards the king went upon n* 
hunting expedition, and rested on-the banks of the Migasammata, ‘not far from the hermitage. He hud not, however, been 
long there before he saw the footsteps of deer that came down to the river to drink ; and, thinking that he could kill them, 
lay in ambush. Immediately a remarkab]y handsome person with a pitcher came down: to the river surrounded by a flock of 
deer. Amazed at the sight and wishing to ascertain whether it was a nymph of the forest whom he thus beheld, he issued & 
dart, which, alas! severely wounded him. In the agonies of death the wretched man put his pitcliér by him, and, falling on 
the ground, began to exclaim, * Who can be the enemy of a person ns devoted to the religious duties of the eight silas 
and ten Ausulas ? Who, indeed, could desire the flesh of an innocent person like myself? Hearing these cries, the king 
approached his victim, proclaimed that he was Piliyuk, king of Baranes, explained the motive with which he had shot him, 
and desired to know who or what he was. Whereupon Sama replied, *I was born in this forest, I am the only prop and 
support of two parents, both aged and blind. Little do they know of the mishap that las happened to me. They will indeed 
be much grieved and distressed when they find me thus delaying. 1 alone gave thom what they desired. Twice daily have 
I washed them, and thrice have I fed them. Who indeed will give them a drop of water even after asking ten times ? They 
will be parched like fishes out of water. Who, alas! all succour, and help ‘those, who, probably, at this very moment are 
anxiously waiting my return, and are watching for the first sons of my footsteps ? Thus lamenting, he began to weep, not 
for himself, but for the destitution in which he would leave his feeble parents. Horror seized the king at the reflection that 
“his conduct was calculated to deprivo of life three persons wlio hud exercised the dutios of Brahmachariys, and that le could 
not escape the torments of hell, if they all died ; and, touched by the lamentations of the youth, he promised to succour and 
help Lis parents until his death, Séma, relying upon his faithful promises, blessed the king, and, desiring him to convey his 
respects and the sad tidings of his death to his Blind parents, closed both his eyes, and dropped down as if he had expired. 

“Instantly a-goddess named Bahusodart, who. had been. Séma’s mother i in his tenth birth before the present, perceiving 
the danger to the hermit boy and also to his parents; aswell as the king, made her appearance on the spot; and, after rebuking 
the king for his conduct and advising him how he should behaye towards Séma’s parents, watched over Sima. £ 

“ The king,’ sorely afflicted with grief, picked up the: pitcher which had been filled, 7 L pp by Séma, and, taking the path 
which had been directed, reached the humble cottage | of the Bind pair, who sat anxiously watching the return of théir son. 
They now heard the sound’ of Hd¥apcing footsteps, buf; knowing “that they were not those of their son, inquired, ‘who 
approached the door? The stranger annodnced that he was- Piliyuk,- the King of Baranes; and entered with them into & 
conversation, in the course of which he delicately disclosed their son’s fate and the particulars connected with it, offering at . 
the same time to succour them through life. Unbounded was now the grief of the hapless parents, to which they gave utterance 
in the- language of despair, falling down, and each bittorly crying, ¢ Oh son Sama, from the day I have lost my sight, have 
a pi by’ thy unceasing attentions, felt that I have acquired divine eyes. Where hast thou now gone? How shall I henceforth 
live ? . Son, thou hast never done nor conceived any evil towards us, or ‘any other being. . Théu hast never uttered a falsehood. 


Story of Dukila und Piliyuk. 


. Since the above was written the story has been separately published in England. 
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Thou hast never committed life-slaughter ; ever hast thou maintained the observance of the pancha sila? The king tried his 
utmost to console them, but without success, Afterwards, turning to the king, the blind parénts addressed him, saying, that 
they had no faith in his proffered protection, and that all the favour they desired was to be led to the place where Sima, lay. 
The king complied by leading the point of & stick which the blind ones held in their hands. When they reached their destina- 
tion, the beresved parents again gave vent to their feelings by much woeping, and praying to the titular gods. The mother, 
on examination, finding thot all signs of lite had vanished, gave utterance to the following Saty« Kiriyd :—‘ If it be true that 
my gon Sama unceasingly devoted himself to the duties of Brahmachariya4, and that he has ever maintained tlhe ordinances of 
the Attha sila ; and if it be also true that I have entertained no other faith except Buddhism, and that I have ever performed 
dilakunu Bhavan, may, by the power of those truths, my son recoive life.’ By the influence of this Safya Kiriyd, aud by the 
might of the gods, Sama moved from one side to another. When the father had also uttered a similar Sutyw Kiriyd, Sama 
again moved to & side; and by the power of the goddess already named, he revived, and the parents received their lost sight, 
Tnstantly the morning sun arose, and Séma dismissed the astonished king, after preaching to him on the merits of nourishing 
one's parents, and above all of leading a religious life, as they were testified to by his miraculous restoration to life.”* 

* This story will no doubt appear as 2 Buddhist adaptation-of the anecdote of Das‘aratha and the blind sage Andhaka as given 
in the Réméyana ; but it has been reproduced in stone on the standing pillar of the Western Gateway of the Sénchi tope, and 
we see in it Gotama as Sama wounded by the king, and his parents, the hermit and his wife, dressed in the same garb which 
has been assigned to the Dasyus. According to the Jataka, Sama recovered from his wounds and was restored to his parents, 
as is shown in the sculpture. The Réméyana kills the boy, and sends his parents to the funeral pyre, to immolate themselves. 

“The following is Mr. Griffith’s version of the Rémayaua story as related by the king to the blind hermits :— 


“ High-minded saint, not I thy child, “ Gasping for breath : the deadly dart 
¢ A warrior, Das‘aratha styled. +“ Stood quivering in his youthful heart. 
4 I bear a grievous sorrow’s weight * 1 hastened near with pain oppressed : 
* Born of a deed which good men hate. + Ho faltered out his last behest, 

& My lord, I came to Sarju’s shore, & And quickly, as he bade me do, 

¢ And in my hand my bow I bore + From. his pierced side the shaft I drew. 
“ For elephant or beast of chase “1 drew the arrow from the rent, 

# That seeks by night his drinking place. * And up to heaven the hermit went, 

“ There from the stream a sound I heard “ Lamenting, as from earth he passed, 
“ Ag if a jar the water stirred. ““ His aged parents to the last. 

# An elephant, I thought, was nigh : + Thns unaware, the deed was done : 

4 I nimed, and let an arrow fly. 4 My hand, unwitting, killed thy son. 
*“ Swift to the place I made my way, “ For what remains, O, let me win 

& And there a wounded hermit lay *“ Thy pardon for my heedless sin.”+ 


* Mr. Fergusson has published this scene in his great work (plate XXXVI.), but he says that “ it represents, one of those 
transactions between the Hindus and Dasyus which have probably only a local meaning, and to which, therefore, it is 
improbable we shall ever be able to affix a definite meaning.”‡ To those, however, who are familiar with the story of the 
Rémayana and the Jétaka, the improbability will give place to unmistakable certainty, the only difficulty being tho 
presenco of a companion of the king in the scone of action, due probably to the Buddhist version having included such a 
personage in the tale whose nam6 has been omitted in Mr. D’Alwis’ abstract as unimportant, According to the Rémsyana, 
the king went to the wood in his car and was attended by his charioteer. General Cunningham takes the blind hermits 
to be ascetics, and observes, “I am unable to offer any explanation of this curious scene, but it may possibly have reference 
to some event in the early life of S’ékya.”§ Mr. Fergusson appeals to the scene as an evidence of the Aryans or Hindus 
having formerly indulged in the wicked pastime of shooting the inoffensive Dasyus; but if my identification be correct, the 
inference will of course lose its only foot-hold. 

* Exception might also be taken to my identification of the so-called Dasyus with such hermits on the ground of its being 
inconsistent for such people to engage in domestic and pastoral occupations. But the laws 
of Manu do not at all prohibit such pursuits. On the contrary they ordain that the retired 
hermit should not only live ins hut and go about dressed, but even horde food sufficient to last for a year. He should 


Domestic Duties of Hermits. 


* Attanagula-wansa, pp. 167 et seg. ‡ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 138. 
+ Griffith's Réméyapa, IL. p. 249. Compare with this another version in § Bhilss Topes, p. 225. 
his Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, p. 12. ” 
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also provide means for the performance of various rites and ceremonies, make oblations on the hearth with three sacred fires, 
not omitting in due time. the ceremonies to be performed at the conjunction and opposition of the moon, and also to “ per- 
form the sacrifice ordained-in honour of the lunar constellations, make the prescribed offering of new grain, and solemnize 
holy rites every four months, and at the winter and summer solstices.”* Nothing has been said by Manu as to the propriety 
or otherwise of ascetics keeping cattle, but the epics and the Purdnas clearly show that the ancient sages were partial to 
milk, and. the saintly character of Vasishtha was not in any way opposed to his keeping the famous cow Nandini.: The 
rites enjoined them could not be performed without an ample supply of milk, The Buddhist ascetics, likewise, lived in huts, 
and not seldom collected money enough to dedicate images and topes built at their cost. During their four months of 
Waeso fast they lived in monasteries together with their religious sisterhood. 

# Some of the hermits in the Sénchi bas-reliefs are engaged in worshipping the five-headed Néga ; but as the Hindu 
recognised in it an emblem of the sempiternal divinity Ananta, and tho Buddhist, a race of 
superhumen beings, worthy of adoration, devotion to it would not be by any means 
unbecoming a hermit, who is required to observe all the necessary regular and periodical rites and ceremonies. 

‘The last and most important argument of Mr. Fergusson in support of the non-Aryan origin of tho Dasyus is founded 
upon their features; but in Sénchi the figures are generally so small, so rough, and so weather- 
worn, that their indications of the aboriginal broad face and flat nose cannot be relied upon. 
That the appearance of youth, and beauty, and rank, and wealth, should be different from age, decay, decrepitude, and squalid 
poverty, is a fact which none will question, and therefore what are taken in the sculptures for ethnic peculiarities, may be 
entirely due to a desire to mark the distinctions of condition. 

“It may be added that the term Dasyu itself is Aryan, and indicates an Aryan, and not anon-Aryan, race. According to 
Manu ¢“‘all those tribes of men who sprung from the the mouth, the arm, the thigh, and the 
foot of Brahm&, but who became outcasts by having neglected their duties, are called 
Dasyus or plunderers.” + And the designation thereforo fails to convey the idea which the learned author of tho History 
of Architecture wishes to attach to it. At Bhuvanes’vara, Puri, and Konérak, some of the statues (not of Dasyus) are from 
four to five fect high, and many of the statuettcs and bas-reliefs are from eighteen inches to three feet in height, and their 
faces, contour nnd style, as already stated in the preceding chapter, are of an Indo-Aryan caste. 

Next to clothing for the body, the arrangement of the hair or the decoration of the head, forms the most important 

eloment of dress. It has in all ages and in every state of society engaged particular 
Cou MD LD, attention, and among savages has often had precedence of most other modes of ornamenting 
With females, it has been:& subject of the most earnest solicitude, and the extravagance to which they have been 
spect under the fascinating sway of fashion, has often been made the subject of keen satire, of unpitying ridicule, 
and severe reproof. But the lashings of the wit and the anathemas of the moralist, have invariably proved too wesik ‘to set 
{the hair of the head, the loveliest ornament bestowed by nature on the human form, free of unnatural restraints and the most 
ONS iaiteunits; The shunt ringlets of a young lady drooping gracefully in their native luxurjance, {8 a style too 
genuinely beautiful and natural to be let ‘alone by art; and in their place, therefore, the fair sex has everywhere: resorted to ° 
the most extraordinary, the most extravagant, and the most fantastic contrasts conceivable. In Europe braids ard plaits 
steeped in oils, pastes and pomades, or the tower, the commode, and the chignon of outlandish piles of borrowed hair 
powdered and curled and bolstered.up,with bows and pads and basket frames, have always reigned in some form or other ; and 
in India they seem to have exercised their potent sway with no less vigour and influence. Even in the early days of the 
Rig Veda, the arrangement .of the hair was a subject of concern, and peculiarities were often noted. Thus, Rudra is praised as 
having braided hair (Kapardin).‡ Push, in the same way, has a braid on his head,§ and the epithet is, likewise, applied to 
the Tritsus.4 In the tenth Mandala, a young “female, handsome and brilliant, is said to wear four of these braids. “¢ Chatushka- 
pardd yuvatih supes'ah ghritapratikd vayunani vaste,” and in VII. 83—1, the priests of the family of Vas'ishtha are said to wear 
four of these braids.” The Ramayana and the Mah4blérata contain frequent notices of tho braid, and of the neglect of the 
coiffure as & mark of grief or violent excitement. Draupad{, when insulted by Dus's'ésana in open court, resolved never again 
t6 dress :her hair until Bhima should keep his promise, and tie it up with his hands reeking in the blood of the offender, and 
ଏ i ‘resolution carried out after the lapse of thirteen years. According to the Réméyana, a single braid was the most 


Worship of Niégas. 


Features of Dosyus. 


Origin of the word Dasyu. 
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appropriate mark of anguish for women during their separation from their husbands, and the Yaksha, in the Meghaduita, is 
all anxiety to— 

$¢ ——— Urge his trembling fingers to unbind 

The mourners braid of hair for his long absence twined.”* 

Manu lays down rules for the tonsure, and the different modes of arranging the hair on’ the crown of the head proper for 
different orders of the people.t Later Sanskrit authors are profuse in their praises of 
the various forms of coiffurs in vogue in their times ; but their descriptions are: not precise, 
and it is not always easy to make out the forms they allude to. This is, however, not much to. be regretted, as the 
available sculptural evidence on the subject is ample. The artists of Orissa seem to have paid particular attention to the 
subject, and their works represent the dressing of hair aud head-dresses in great variety. The specimens shown in 
Illustrations Nos, 95 to 110, will convey some idea of the forms which the UriyAs, twelve hundred years ago, thought the most 
attractive and elegant. The simplest and most natural of these was the chignon represented in No. 95, taken from the Great 


Dressing of the Hair in Sculpture. 


Tower of Bhuvanes'vara. It occurs on a great number of heads, and is gonerally ornamented with a shield-like boss of gold 
on the coil, and three double strings of pearls or gold chains on the head. It still prevails in Orissa and in some parts of the 
Southern Presidency, where the dancing girls seem particularly attached to it. From its bulk, it is evident that some padding, 
or stuffing, or a profuse admixture of false, or borrowed, hair was used to swoll it out. In the present day, bits of rag or braided 
strings of false hair are the stuffings commonly resorted to. No. 96, from the Temple of Muktes'vara, offors a variety 
of this form in which the ornaments are replaced by u single string of pearl encircling the head like a fillet, and the chignon 
proper has two gradually receding tiers of hair placed over it. In front two thick locks are made to curl upwards on the 
temples. On the Great Tower, several male heads have the same style of chignon, but without tho curls. The next 
most common form is shewn in No. 97. It resembles the modern European chignon as copied in No. 98 from a plate 
of Parisian fashions in the Tilustrated London News for 1867, so closely in its make and outline, that little need be said to describe 
it. It is worthy of remark, however, as affording a noté&ble instance of how fashion repeats itself even under such dissimilar cir- 
cumstances as those of Orissa in 667 und of Europe in 1367 A. D., and how little taste as regards chignons in the boudoirs of 
Paris in the present day, differs from that of the belles of Cuttack twelve hundred years ago, A form very similar to it 
was in vogue in Bengal in the last century; but it has been altogether discarded now. Some male figures at Bhu- 
vanes'vara have head-dresses of a similar, but not exactly the same, form. Tho chignon of Annapurné at Muktes'vara (Illus- 
tration No. 83,) is peculiar, ‘and seems to have been uncommon; There are some loose curls on the left temple, the counterparts 
of which are not to be seen on the opposite side. The style shewn in No. 99 wos common enough. Its great pecu- 
liarity is, that the chignon, instead of being placed behind the head, is brought to the left side, and made to rest on the 
shoulder. It is tied across by a jewelled band having a pendant star on ench side. A fringe of short hair covers the upper 
part of the forehead, and upon itis set a triangular tiara of jewels. Inthe Rig Veda the descendants of Vas'ishtha are described as 
weuring their chignons sideways, but in their case the right side was preferred.‡ In the present day many Europeans must have 
noticed Madrasi ayahs with their coil of hair on the left side, and the dancing girls of Oudh, until very recently, patronised 
the same fashion. Illustration No. 102 exhibits a modification of this style. ‘The hair in it is parted into two coils, and placed on 
the two sides, leaving the occiput flat. This is ¢ommon both to men and women, In Illustration No. 103, the true chignon dis- 
appears, and is replaced by a fantastic cone ; curling and twisting upwards behind the head ; and the form is further modified in“ 
No. 100, in which the hair is tied by a jeweled band two or three inches from the back of the head, aud then braided into an 
enormous ball about two-thirds the size of the head. To preserve these coiffures undisturbed, the ladies who patronised them; 
must have abjured reclining as long as it was necessary to keep them in position, 

. Passing over a great number of modifications of these styles, of which no drawings have been taken, I come to Illustra. 
tion No. 101, in which the coiffure is raised to an angle of 50 degrees, and tied round by a string of pearls. Upon the coil is 
& round button-like protuberance, but whether of hair or metal, it is difficult to make out. The forehead is encircled by a 
tiara. This form, without the tiara and button, may still be seen among the poorer classes of Uriyis, and the figures 
on which they have been seen, occupy positions which indicate that formerly it was likewise confined to the lower orders of 
the people. 

The transition from an angle of 50° to the crown of the head was easy, and the forms in which the hair was arranged 
there, were various. The most common, and perhaps the most graceful of its kind, is shown in Illustration No. 104. Tt ling 


¢ Griffith's Scenes from the R& nh yegn, pT; ” $ “ The white-complexioned accomplishers of holy ceremonies, wearing the 
+ Manu, 11. 27, 85, 65. Jock of hair on the right side, have afforded me delight,” &c 
FR Wilson's Rig Veda, TV. 86: 
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much the character of the military forage cap which was in use until the first quarter of this century, with the cheek strap 
passing across from the forehead backward. Tho strap is edged with two strings of pearls or beads, and has a metal button 
on the top. Tle brow has a double string of pearls with a star in the middle, and en ornament on each side very 
much like a peacock’s crest. Judging from the character of the figures on which it occurs, T am disposed to think that this 
style was in fashion among the frail sistorhood of ancient Orissa. The lady shown in Illustration No. 58 has no strap, and 
only one string of pearls on her brow ; the upper coil of her chignon is larger and made of hair, Her male companion has 
his hair tied in the same way, but it being short, is seen curling into 2 mass on tho top of the tie. A modification of this 
style may be seen in Illustration No. 105, where the strap and crests are omitted, the pearls are replaced by a tiara, and the 
hair is entwined with oblique courses of what, in the present day in India, is gold lace or embroidered ribbon. Illustration 
No. 106 represents another modification in which the central coil is reduced in size and raised considerably above the crown, 
and the crests are supplanted by curling masses of hair. Illustrations Nos. 59, 60, 62 and 64 show other variations of 
fashionable coiffure, and Illustrations Nos. 63 and 83 such as are appropriate to gods and goddesses. 

In some cases the hair, instead of being massed into a ball or coil of some kind or other, is allowed to hang in loose masses 
on the back,* or woven into one or more braids and allowed to hang behind, very much in the style common in Persia and 
Turkey. Occasionally the outermost plaids are allowed to fall behind the ears and float on the breast. Sanskrit poets are fond 
of dwelling at great length on the charms of these braids, but with a sud want of gallantry, or with a silly poetical conceit, they 
generally compare them to hissing serpents. Tn Ilustrstion No. 107 these braids are twisted into six rays, and kept in an erect posi- 
tion by waxing and enclosing sticks or wire within them. A fringe of short hair covers the brow, and on it is placed o triangular tiara 
with a crest. In No. 108, the rays are greatly multiplied and arranged in a double row, and the tiara is provided with three crests, 
Both these are taken from the figures of goddesses. No, 109, likewise, represents the head-dress of a goddess. Init the hair is dis- 
posed in the form of a hemispherical casque over the head, then tied round by a band and crest, and the end is made to arch over 
backwards in tliree separate masses like the horse-hair plumes of a Grecian hero. The head of Kartikeya in the Great 
Tower of Blhuvanes'vara is coiffed in the same way, but without the tie in the middle, in excellent keeping with his martial 
character as the acknowledged great god of war, though he occupies the position of a lieutenant of Siva, No. 110, is 
sui generis. In it the Lair is disposed in curling horizontal bands on the two sides of a long upright crest rising from a 
jewelled tiara. 

The ordinary rule regarding warriors and athletes, liowever, is not to have knots or chignons, but to cut the hair close, 
and to represent it in a thick, short, crisp slightly-curled state, the effeminate chignon and knot being reserved for common 
people, and especially for beaus and men of pleasure. This effeminacy still exists among some Uriysis, and in Bengal it was 
not unknown at the beginning of this century, though the more common style among men of fashion was long curling locks 
hanging down to the shoulders. ‘Phis was very like the ancient Greek style, which Miller describes as consisting of “ expanding 

- hair curling down over the cheeks and neck in long curved lines,” and which “ was regarded as the sign of a soft delicate nature,” + 
In the various styles of dressing the feminine hair, there is one peculiarity worthy of special notice, —it is the want of the parting 
of the hair along the mesian line from the forehead backwards, This parting is regarded by modern Hindu women as @& spe- 
cial mark of married life, and no Bengali lady who has her husband living, will, on any account, allow this to ba disturbed. 
Constantly parting the hair at one particular spot, and tying the locks of the two sides tight away, often lead to bald- 
ness along the middle line ; but the dread of widowhood is too strong to override the custom. This peculiar style of parting 
is well known in Europe in the present day, and may also be noticed in many antique female heads. Forthe demi-monde and 
dancing girls the Alexandrine style of combing back the hair without any parting is the most favourite fashion. 

Where tle body is generally nude or ill-clothod, it is not to be expected that much will be seen on the head 
besides the hair; but examples are not wanting of various kinds of caps, turbans and other ornaments for the head, 
Turbans are rarely seen at Bhuvanes vara, though this part of the male dress was held in considerable esteem in India, 

and frequent mention of it is made in Sanskrit writings. Under the name of Ushnis'a, it 

is alluded to in the Atharva Veda,‡ and in the bas-reliefs of Sanchi and Amardvatt, a great 
many varieties of it are represented. Illustrations Nos. 111, 112, 113 and 114, are taken from the temples of Bhuvanes'vara, 
and show the turban as worn by durwans and sannyasis. The forms differ in no respect from those in common usé in the 
present day. Caps too are not of frequent occurrence. There are, nevertheless, several specimens of rich caps which are 
rrr 


#* At Amarévati, Mr. Fergusson notices a comb behind the head to hold † Miller's Ancient Art and its Remains, p. 8384. 
theese loose masses of hair together, but it has not been met with at Bluvanes’- $ Muir's Sanskrit Texte, V. 462. 
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worih / sf notice. One in the Temple of Vaital Devt is very like tho forage cap which was in caummon ts6 by officers in the 
Eng!sh army until the beginning of this century. A brocaded specimen of it occurs on the lead of a dancing girl in 
the same temple. (Illustration No. 115.) Caps of various kinds may also be seen in the bas-relicts of S4nchi, Amarévatl, and 
Udayagiri, The modern bridegroom’s light wood crown, the topar, is common everywhere. 
The turbaned figures are all bearded, while those of men of rank and position are all smooth-chinned. Tn fact, the practice 

ନା of cultivating the beard has never been in fashion among: the ancient Hindus, and even 
among the earliest Aryans of the Vedic times, the razor* and the barbér were in every-day 
requisition. It is true that certain days of the week, particularly Saturdays, and certain constellations are reckoned inauspicious ; 
but this is overridden by the “ordinance which requires that all vows, fasts, and sradlas, should be. preceded by shaving and 
paring of the nails, the penalty for the wretch, who neglects it “ boing a sojourn in the next life for twenty days or twenty 
years in a vat full of hair and’ nails, during which he has to eat nails and hair, and bo constantly beaten with a stick.”4 
The ordinary practice -of householders is ‘to shave frequently, not unoften every day. In this peculiarity the Hindus 
closely resemble the ancient Egyptians, who, says Herodotus, “only let the hair of their head and beard grow in mourning, 
being at all othér times ‘shaved. ” «So particular, indeed, were they on this point, that to ‘have neglected it, Was a subject of 
reproach and ridicule; “and whenever they intended to convey ‘the idea of a man of low condition, or & slovenly person, the 
artist represented him with a beard. Itis ‘amusing tofind,” adds Sir Gardener Wilkinson. ; ©“ that their love for caricature was not 
confined to the lower orders, but extended even to the king = ‘and the negligent habits of Rameses VII. , are indicated in bis tomb 
at Thebes, by the appearance of his chin blackened by an unshaven beard of:two or three days’ growth.” ‡ The ancient Greeks 
and the Romans,entirely differed from the Hindus and the Egyptians in this partieular. The Romans cultivated the beard until 
the year 299 B. C. when P. Ticinus Mena, having brought barbers from Sicily, introduced the custom of shaving nt Rome, and, 
as Pliny states,“ Scipio Africanus was the first Roman who shaved: every day.”§ The Greeks, down to the time of 
Alexander the Great, faijed’ 46 appreciate the comfort and cleanliness of a shaved chin, and on that account were held in 
such abhorrence bythe Egyptians, who followed the cleanly Indian custom . of . shaving, that, according to Herodotus, ¢ “no 
Egyptians of either sex wguld on any account kiss the li ps of a Greek, make use of hig’ knife, his spit and cauldron, or, taste the 
ment of an animal which: had been slaughtered by his hand.”| Among Indians, sages, hermits, and men who had BBE: 
the pleasures of the wonld, as also men in mourning, kept it as a mark of penance like thé Egyptians%| and the Jews,* and 
unlike the Greeks, who shaved on-those occasions. The bearded Hussar officer, who is so irresistiblo among the lasses in 
Europe, would have found scant chance among the damsels of India, who seem to have detested the beard, and to account for 
the blindness of Dhritarashtra, a story is told in the uns: in which a lady closes her eyes at the sight of her brother- 
in-law in a beard. 

Of ancient shoes, T met with only one variety, the slipper, with a slightly upturned front, but all the carvings of it that 
came to my observation were, owing to their small size, and the decay of agos, so indistinct 
that I could take no drawing that would be worth leaving. ‘Two or three pairs of pattens, 
kharams, seen were also in the same predicament. It is probable that in India thesc articles of dress were held in about the 


Shoes and Boots. 


same requisition formerly as now ; but thot they were well known and in common, uso by all who could afford to got them, 
is evident from there being niore than One Sanskrit name for them. The bircumsfance related in the Ramayana of Bharata’s, 
placing on the vacant “throne of Ayodlry& 1 a pair of R4ma’s slippers and worshipping it during the latter's long protracted exile, 
shows that shoes were important articles of wear, and worthy of attention. “The episodé on thé gubjoct is one of the most affecting 
in the Rémayana, and displays to perfection the mastery with which old Valmiki, the Homer of India, touched the tenderest chords 
in the heart of his reader.t In Mana and the Mahabharata, the elippors,at are also mentioned, and the time and oo of rpatting 


# “Sharpen us like.a razor in the hadi of & barber.” Wilson's Rig Veda, * Genesis xii. 14. 
-+ When Réms expressed his firm resolve not to return home even were 


283. 
¢ Driven by the ନ, shears the fale of the earth like a barber shavifig” ¢ “ the cold to forsake ih Hills of Suow” and the Ocean to retire from its । sliore 
a beard.” Rig Veda Mandala X., 142—4 * Bharata said— * ¥ 
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them on pointed out; and medizeval Sanskrit authors allude to them pretty frequently. The Vishnu Purana enjoins 
all who wish to protect their person, never to be without leather shoes.* Munu, in one place, expresses great repugnance 
to stepping into another’s shoes, and peremptorily forbids it,† and the Purdnas recommend the use of shoes when walking 
out of the house, particularly in thorny places, and on hot sand. In the “Toy Cart” of S'\udraka, which dates from 
the first century before Christ, the mother of a rich courtezan is described as arrayed in flowered muslin 

with her feet thrust in a pair of slippers,} showing that in ancient times, as irt the present day, women 

of the town were in the habit, of wearing shoes. Whether family women ever used thom, I have not yet 

been able to discover; but there is no text forbidding such use that am aware of. At Sénchf there is a corps 

of musicians dressed in kilts, and woaring sandals, tied to the leg by crossed bands, very much in the 

same way in which the ancient Grecians fastoned their sandals. Nothing similar to them has any where else No. 21. 
been noticed in India. (Illustration No. 166.) The boots at Udayagiri, reaching up to the knee, have been already alluded 
to, (Illustration No, 84,) and I have seen several specimens in other parts of India. Woodceut No. 21, shows & boot taken 
from a figure of Stirya found near Surajpokhar in Behar, which from the circumstance of the worship of Surya, a Vedic divi- 
nity, having become obsolete for over a thousand years, 1 belicve to be abont twelve hundred years old. Its top 

is cut aslant like that of a Hossian boot, and the rim is decorated by a border of lines and dots, the Udayagiri 
specimen having the top plain and evenly cut like that of a Wellington boot. Woodcut No. 22, is from an attendant 

of this Stiryn, and differs from the last in having the whole of the leg part of it ornamented by oblique lines, leaving 

the foot plain. A second image of Surya, found in the same locality and of about the same age, shows a bootee or 
something like a ploughman’s highlow, covering about one-third of the leg, and having both its leg and foot parts marked No. 22. 
with diagonal lines: it resembles very closely the side spring boots of the present day, but without the springs. (Woodeut No. 
23). On another figure of Sdrya, found near Murshid§b&d, which, judging from its material and make, I take to be of sbout 
tlie same uge as the preceding two, there is a boot the top of which has a Vandyked edge marked with double lines. 

(Woodcut No. 24). The desecration of this figure by a European, lately formed the subject of a criminal action in 

the High Court of Calcutta, and it was then brought to light that its true character was unknown to the people, and 

that it was worshipped as animaoge of Vishnu. A sixth specimen is to be secn on the temples of Kodires'vara and 

Muktes'vara as also on the back trame of the Murshidab/d Siirya, and in it the top is so cut as to leave a flap like 

the Napoleon flap projecting in front and another behind, the sides showing triangular notches. (Illustration No. 166.) No, 23. 
This boot is also remnrkable from the circumstance of its being worn by a lady: her lover has boots of the same kind. 
Curiously enough the figures on which these boots have been found are all dressed in d/utis, having the upper part 
of the body bare. None of the boots shows any marking for the sole or heel, and so they may be taken for moccasins, or 
buskins without the cork soles which were used to add to the height of actors on the Grecian stage. That the i 
boots or buskins under notice are genuine Hindu articles of dress, and not borrowed from foreigners, is evident 

from their having been known from very.ancient times. Panini notices a variety of boots which covered 

the whole of the foot and was tied at the ankle. Its name is anupadind, It must have been common enough at 

the time ‘to serveas an example for the illustration of a rule in grammar, and already so old and familiar as to 

Lave lost its radical derivation in the mazes of antiquity.§ Amara Sinha describes it as a kind of shoe that No. 24. 
covered the whole of the foot, Padiipdnat str saivéinupadind paddyaté, and: most of his commentators, who lived after 
the advent of the Mubammaduns in this country, explain it by reference to the familiar Persian boot called mujdh : 
moja iti khydtall, Pandits of the present day, finding that in India the word mwu/4/ is used for stockings or socks, suppose that 
anupadind means that article; but neither the interpretation of Amara, nor the original meaning of the Persian word, supports 
their inference. Bharata Mallika says that it was an enkle-boot ବ SUIT IIIT ACTTANATATTG , SWIFT FN WAT WI 


4“ Longing for thee to come again. ଥି କି 

“# The rule and all affairs of state didnt irks pe Aue 2 

“ I, to these shoes, will delegate. dae a TE ps, „ chap. 12. 

« And if, O tamer of thy foes, , Ch. IV, 66. 

“ When fourteen years havo reached their close $ Maitreya. “And pray who is that lady dressed in flowered muslin, 

*T see thee not that day return, goodly person truly ; her feet, shining with oil, thrust into a pair of slippers P 

4 The kindled fire my frame shall burn.” she sits in state on a gorgeous throne.” 

Griffith's Réméyage TL. p. 458. Att. “That is my lady's mother.” Wilson's Hindu Theatre, II. p, 87. 
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TNEfLIANETE WITT, TTR TAM | gE wf warn) In the Amarakosha-mdld of Paraminanda, we read 
ସବ୍TIଷ୍‌ TITAN A AGIA ATS FEI AH YTS RITE TTT HITS NAA GATE: | As. Soc. MS. 448, fol. 42. 
That the Persian mwujdh, when first introduced into India, was a boot or buskin, ¢. e., an outor leather covering for the foot, 
is evident from such phrases as yeile J 73 wj,2 “to have one’s mujéh stuck in clay” ¢, e., being under a difficulty—ystSyy4 “to 
put forth the muyj4A” for proceeding on a journey, having become idiomatic and proverbial in the Persian langunge. The 
last is equivalent to the American slang “ pull-foot,”"which again is a Yankee version of the éveipu dk Suudruy rodd” of Euripides. 
Had the muj4/ meant & sock, or an inner covering ha by outer leather shoes, it could never have been used for starting 
on a journey. 

The material fof these boots and shoes was ote bovine leather, and even the hide of the sacrificed cdttle was not 
excepted. According to Sénvatya quoted by A’s'valéyana, the lide of the cattle sacrificed at the S'xlagava ceremony, was fit to be 
converted mto shoes and other useful articles,* 

Tlie passion for personal ornaments and decoration is common to every state of society. It may have been chastened and 
modified under particularcircumstances, but it has never and nowhere been altogether suppressed. The 
.jackdaw’s feathers and cowrie-shell necklets of some of the Pacific islanders may have been replaced in 
the boudoirs of Paris and the drawing-rooms of England by. the magnificent plumes of the ostrich and brilliants of unrivalled lustre, 
and in Asia by the pinions of the bird of paradise and orient pearls of exquisite perfection, but the desire for them remains the 
same, and equally ardent everywhere. Tt is not remarkable, therefore, that it prevailed to an inordinate extent in ancient India, 
under conditions, climatic and social, the most favourable to its growth. ‘To judge from the records and relics now accessible, 
the passion seems to have manifested. itself in an inordinate fondness for gold jewellery for different parts of the body, and the 
deities of the Rig Veda constantly present themselves adorned with a variety of them, Rudra is described as “firm with strong 
limbs, assuming many forms, fierce and tawny coloured, shining with brilliant golden ornaments,”† and wearing “ an adorable, 
uniform necklace.” The Maruts decorate their persons * with various ornaments ;”‡ “they are richly decorated with orna- 
ments,” and “shining necklaces are pendant on thoir breasts.”?§ The As'vins are also adorned with golden ornaments. The 
hea like their rivals, had, likewise, plenty of “ gold and jewels,”|| and human beings, whose ornaments were no doubt the 
prototypes of their celestial counterparts, were certainly not without their due share. Accordingly we find the sage Kakshivat 
praying for a son “ decorated with golden earrings and jewel necklace ;"¢ and am ng largesses to priests and Brahmans, gold i in 
Jumps or in ornaments, is prominently mentioned. In the Nirukta of Yaska and the grammar of Panini, not only ornaments; 
but names of various kinds of them, are enumerated, and Manu defines the nature and duties of the caste whose especial vocation 
was to manufacture them, and the punishment meet for fraudulent adulteration of gold. The old vocabulary of Amara Sifiha, ois ‘ 
names for crowns, crests and tiaras for the head ; of rings, flowers and bosses for the ears; of necklaces of one to a hundred 
rows, and of various shapes and patterns; of armlets and bracelets ; of signet and other rings for the fingers ; of zones and 
girdles for the waist for both men and women ; as also of ornaments of bells, bands und chains for the leg and ankle, Although , 
fashion has rendered the forms. of many of the ancient ornaments now obsolete, most of the names are still current in con- 
nexion with theirsubstitutes, and the sculptures of Bhuvanes'yara afford us a pretty fair idea of what their shapes were twelvo 
hundred years ago. The bas-reliefs of Sanch{ and Amaravatt also exhibit specimons of a great variety of ornaments for the hands, 
feet, waist, neck, and head. In the absence of positive information regarding the ethnography of the peoples represented in these 
three places, it would be wrong to take the ornaments showa’ as illustiations of the jeweller’ sart as extant among a single race from | 
the second or'the first cemtury before Christ to the seventh century of tlré Christian era; but taking India as & whole, they show a” 
gradual, steady and marked advance townrds refinément. The bangles, braeéléts, and anklets of Sanchf, are the clumsiest possible. 
They are thick, rough, and heavy, almost deyoid of workmanship, and large enough to cover from one to two-thirds of the legs and 
fore-arms. Judging from specimens still in use among the lower orders of the people away from urban influence, they must have. 
been made, in most instances, of brass or bell-metal. The bangles and armlets of Amarévatt, though mostly of the same patterns, 
are smaller, lighter and neater, and the anklets are somewhat less ponderous. At Bhuvanes'vara they are not only ‘reduced - 


Ornaments. 


in size and weight, but greatly improved in appearance. Amidst a few of the older forms there is quite an abundance of 
specimens, which for neatness, elegance, and beauty, would not stand in any great disadvantage besides the finest. 
specimens of their times from any other part of the world, - Nor is this remarkable, considering the celebrity which 
Indis has enjoyed from remote antiquity for tha excellence of her ornaments, Adverting to it, Mr. Maskelyne, in his Report 
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on Jewellery and Precious Stones in the French Exhibition of 1866 (class XXXVI), says: “It is said that even that delicate and 
most sensitive instrument of touch, the hand of the Hindu, is not sufficiently sensitive for fashioning the finest sorts of Indian 
filigree, and that children alone are employed in the manipulation of such a spider-web of wire. Of fabrics so delicate, 
nothing is to bo seen among the jewellery at Paris, indeed the best of the Indian filigree, and that by no means worthy of its 
source, is to be found among the articles exhibited under the goldsmith?’s class. It is to be remarked of this elegant and primitive, 
perhaps very earliest, form of ornament in precious metal, that it had probably reached its limits for delicacy and 
design at a2 very archaic period, and has made no real progress in recent times; that, in fact, the early Greek filigraner 
worked with as much facility and delicacy as the Hindu artisan of our day, who inherits the skill and the methods he uses 
by the direct descent of an immemorial tradition. But there are other forms of the goldsmith’s art scarcely less venerable 
than that of the filigranes, possessed of great native beauty, and which also have survived in India, through the long roll of 
centuries, as the Zend and Sanskrit languages have survived there, the inheritance of families or clans. Those forms of art are 
perishing one by one, as the family in whom it may have been handed down becomes extinct or lets the thread be broken, 
each of these hereditary industries of India moves on with time to its extinction.” It is of course impossible to expect 
specimens of filigree in sculpture, but the ornaments exhibited by no means fail to support the pretensions of the country to 
superior excellence in the goldsmith’s art, 

When treating of coiffure frequent references have already been made to crests, coronets and tiaras. Crowns were held in 
much higher estimation ; and carvings of a great variety of them, some of elaborate workmanship 
are to be met with. The richest crown that has come to my notice, is one worn by the goddess In- 
driénf at Jéjapur. Tn outline, it is very like an Iranfan cap, but most sumptuously bedecked with jowels all over, Illustrations 
Nos. 63 and 142 also exhibit crowns for gods, but of less pretension : the circlet in Illustration No. 116 is so like a ducal coronet that 
it may be mistaken for one from the head of Richard Cseur-de-lion. The Ashtanéyikés of Jijapur show other and remarkable 
specimens. 

Ornaments for the ears arc also exhibited in great variety, but owing to their small size and the rongh usage to which 

nh the hands, nose and ears of most of the statues had been subjected by the Moslem invaders, 
I have not been able to obtain drawings of no sufficient number of perfect and well-marked 
specimens. My drawings include representations of only five varioties, but they are characteristic, and will, it is believed, prove 
interesting. No. 121 is from a female figure in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes vara. Its drooping plume and fan-like appendage 
are peculinr, and have been noticed on several male figures. Sometimes the fan, probably made of party-coloured fringed 
cloth, is surmounted by floating ribbons, (No. 63), The télapatra, or ‘* palm leaf ear ornament,” named in the Amarakosha, was 
probably no other than this fan. Illustration No. 122 from the same place is worn on the ears, hooked ins hole in the helix or 
outer rim, or tied to the hair near it. It is still in use on the top or sides of the head, and is known in Bengal, where it is made of 
jewelled gold plates and strings of pearls, by the name of jumméa, Illustration No. 120 is called karnaphula, or ““ the ear-flower,” and 
has a pretty tulip drop ; it has been taken from & figure of the boar incarnation in a small templo adjoining the Great Tower. The 
ornament was 8 great favourite of Durg&, and the famous Manikaryika of Benares derives its name from the circumstance, says 
the legend, of the goddess having by accident dropped an ornament of this kind at that sacred spot. Tllustration No, 118 from 
the Markanda Tank in Puri is now known in Bengal by the name of dhesiri. It is a shield-shaped disk of gold worn on the lobe 
of the ear, sometimes with, and sometimes without, & pendan* Tllustration No. 119 from the Great Tower represents two 
ornaments, a tulip drop, hung from the antitragus, and a stud with pearl fringe and pendant, attached to the lower edge of 
the lobule. Several other forms will be noticed in some of the illustrations attached to this work. 

Studs and rings for the nose set with stones or pearls are great favourites in the present day, and were probably not 

unknown in former times. In the Séradd Tilaka, mention is made of an Andhra lady “whose 

oii graceful ear is decorated by the scroll of gold; whose nose-ring “set with pearls trembles to 
her breath ; and over whose bosom spreads the saffron-dyed vest ;’** but no such ornaments have been met with in sculpture. 

of necklaces, the finest specimens are to be seen in the Illustrations Nos, 63 and 142, In their lockets the collets for the setting 

of precious stones on a gold frame is distinctly indicated. Some of the pendants of the large 

Mecklcen, hertgds; PE ବି necklace of the male figure, Kértikeya, appear as if intended to represent tiger's claws mounted 

on gold, a favourite charm still in use in some parts of Indi. ‘The small necklace is formed of small lockets edged with 

pearls. ‘The garland ncross the chest was probably formed of flowers, though the bell-shaped pendants of Bhagavatt’s garland 
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would suggest the idea of its being the representation of a metallic ormament. The necklet of Bhagavat{ is formed of stars of 
five pearls or gold beads each, and ‘& string- of pearls is worn between the principal necklace and the necklet. A string 
of bells descends from the right breast, and fa. ଏ pe or beads passes from the right shoulder to the left 
side. Ca 


5 of hoa for the forearm the most important ଶାନ Sint day i is the, bald, a. ring of metal of & cylindrical form, 
AL ordinarily plain, ‘but spmetimés twisted or’ otherwise wrought, which , Bengali women 


` t fc th Hand. 
ହଃ mame ae reckon as the smblemvo then mirriod state, _and’nevér open it as long a their ‘husbands 


arg ving: If made of gold or silver it generally encloses a Bt: of iron; but a separhte annalet..of iron is ‘also commonly 
worn which then forms, like the European marriage ring, thé emblem of the miirried state. In Orissa the bdlé is ‘replaced 
by the k/4rw, which differs from the former in being’ flat, and not cylindrical. Its under surface is flat and smooth, but 
the upper is wrought in various patterns, a beaded form being the most prevalent. In sculpture it is the commonest, and in 
rich specimens has an elaborate boss or crest-like appendage on the top. (Illustration No. 129, a.) The beaded pattern 
is sometimes edged in by rims of which Illustration No. 132, A offers a good specimen ; at other times it is doubled omitting 
the crest (Illustration No. 124), or the spaces between the two circlets widened, or arched, or otherwise developed and 
ornamented, (Illustrations Nos. 123, A, 126, a, 126 4A, and 127, a.) In Calcutta the last is in common use, and is 
known under the name of pafuri; it is the exact counterpart of the European bracelet. Illustrations Nos. 128, 4, 
and 131, A, exhibit the well-known conch-shell ornament f(sankha). It is formed by cutting the shell (Mazza Raufw of 
Laomark, Turbinetla Rafa and Vuluts gravis of Sir E. Tennent) into annulets, and eight or ten of them are arranged 
in & tapering form, and then mounted with gold beads, bosses aud other decorations; some of the annulets are left white, 
while others are dyed with lac of a bright crimson colour. It has,new’ entirely gone out of-fashion in Calcutta, but 
among the poorer classes in Orissa it reigns supreme. A formpot it made ofgold, and buffaloe- horn ox ‘of. gold and. horn’ 
set with precious stones, and called peta churi, has also lost-its hold in Calcutta ; butvit still continues. a) favourite amongst 
Uriya belles. For the srm the bdju, the tdbi7 and the 42 were, until decently, 'the Kuting ornaments, and Illostrationg Nos. 
128, s, 130 and 127, B, exhibit very choice specimens. The 2447 is apparently mounted with procious stones, but the others 
are simply wrought metal. In Illustrations No. 123, B, and 124, s, there are two specimens of the abi) quite different from what 
is known in the present day, and No. 129, B, improves upon No. 123, s, by adding to it a fringe of small bells. Tilustrations Nos. 
127, c, and 132, c, show various kinds of finger rings and the mode of wearing them. ‘The figures of Bhagavat{ and Kértikeya 
bear on them some rich specimens of armlets and bracelets. (Illustrations. Nos. 63 and 142.) 

With the Grecians the zone was & most important article of attire, for it served not only as an ornament, but as a belt to 
tie the chiton round the waist, and produce those graceful and charming folds in the drapery 
which have formed the theme of admiration to all lovers of the classic art. In India it had 
not this double duty to perform, but iv was nevertheless held in high estimation, not only by the fair sex, but even by, 
grown up men ; and in sculptures all persons of consequence are decorated with it. It was made of yarious forms, but a fringo 
of bells was held in the highest favour, and known under different names. Sometimes it was worn tight like a bolt, but at 
others loosely like a garland of many rows. The form most in requisition was called chandrahdra, or ¢“ the garland of moons,” 
Uriya gote, and the most gorgeous specimen of the mediseval style of it isseen on the figure of Bhagavatf above noticed. (Illus- 
tration No. 63.) Itis formed of three massive chains of a curious diagonal pattern, set with spangles, and held together in front 
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by a& rich and elaborate clasp having a jewelled pendant, From the lowest chain hang a series of bells and pendant chains 
festooned all round the body. ‘The zone of Kirtikeya (Illustration No, 142) is quite as magnificent, but its principal pendant 
is even more elaborate and gorgeous. Zones of less pretensions may be seen on plate XXII. 

The exigencies of climate have not permitted European ladies to devote any attention to ornaments for the legs and feet, 
except in the decoration of their boots and shoes as also tho garter, which in the middle ages 
was an important female ornament. Tho case has been very different in India, and rings 
for the toes and anklets and leglets of yarious kinds have been current from an early epoch. The most favourito among them 
was a chain band round the feet fringed with little bells, or small metal shells filled with shots, which mado a jingling sound when 
in motion. (Iustrations Nos. 138, 139 and 141.) . Ttwas called Ainkini and worn My bot ’se ସହବ" form of it, called Pinar from 
the Persian ‘Péyzel, is in Berigal now given to brides only; and rej jected yrithin: 4 ar or yoy aftet marziage ; bitup-ctibintry: omen 
‘and Muhammadan ladies weat. He tjll an adyanced: ages Modifigatisps ନୁ thie oinapaent a are showniin THustrgtions Nos. 13, 135 and 

"140, wheke the chain is replaced by hollow tubes filled with shots. These. ate* ‘Aailbd!’ Wepio'a ih Sansfiwit. Tilustrations Nos. 133, 
134 and 139 represent anklets, of which No. 133 and tho upper one of No, 134 are the only onesnow in use, They are called 
- i 
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Gri, from having been first introduced by the belles of Guzrat.* They are made hollow and filled with shots, or fringed with 
bells. The ornaments exhibited in Illustrations Nos, 136, 137, and the upper one of 138, were confined to Orissa and Telingana, 
where the dress worn was generally short, and the leg was left sufficiently bare to display them. They were worn by both sexes, 
but on oneleg only. A modification, consisting of a curiously bent rod, is still in use in some parts of Orissa, and is known 
under the name of bénkmala. It was unknown at Sénchi and Amaravat{. Illustration No, 140 shows some toe rings. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to observe that, with the exception of the collets noticed above, there is nothing in the sculptures 
to show what the ornaments were made of ; but seeing that pearls have been fished along 
tlie Coromandel Coast from long before the time of Alexandor’s invasion; that pearls, precious 

stones, and gold, as elements of ornament, have been known in the country from times immemorial ; and that Manu ordains & 
fine for“ piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies, and for boring pearls or inferior gems improperly,” there need be little doubt 
as to what their materials were. Of course it is possible that what I take for pearls may have been only beads of metal, or stone, or 
baked clay, and thebangles may have been of bell-metal; but it is not very probable that the princes,under whose orders the temples 
were designed and built, always satisfied their passion for ornaments with nothing more precious. In the Bréhmana of the old 
recension of the Yajur Veda, which dates from at least eight centuries before the Christian era, jewellery is recommended to be 
strung in gold.† ‘Theword uséd for jewellery is Kdcha, which may mean glass, or glass beads ; but it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that those who set glass on gold, did not follow the same procedure with diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones, for 
which they had names, and which they knew and prized. In the first century: before the Christian era, S'udraka in his play of the 
Toy Cart, did not think it inconsistent to describe in the courtyard of a common courtezan’s house, jewellers’ shops, ¢ where skilful 
artists were examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, lapislazuli, coral, and other jewels ; some set rubies in gold ; 
some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some string pearls, some grind the lapislazuli, some pierce shells, and some cut 
coral.”‡ Nor were the pocople satisfied with such originals; the requirements of society rendered the fabrication of false 
jewellery a commonly practised art. This is evident from a passage in the same play, in which & question is raised about the 
identity of certain ornaments produced in a court of justice, whereupon the Judge asks ; 

Judge. “ Do you know these ornaments ?” 

Mother. ** Havre I not said? They may be different, though like. 1 cannot say more ; they may be imitations made by 
some skilful artist. 

Judge. “ It is true. Provost, examine them ; they may be different, though like ; the dexterity of the artists is no doubt 
very great, and they readily fabricate imitations of ornaments they have once séen, in such a manner, that the difference 


Pearls and precious stones, 


shall scarcely be discernible.”§ 

Eight centuries after that time Uriyé R4éjés may be supposed, without any great stretch of imagination, to have had 
some such bijouterie. 4 | 

Looking glasses deserve to be mentioned as a part of the toilette, for in ancient India, they were rarely designed as orna- 
ments for rooms. The most rudimentary form of this article appears in finger rings, in the shape 
of bits of crystal set on foils, Such rings were formerly, as at present, worn on the thumb, and 
many sculptured nymphs may be seen beholding the reflection of their countenances on their rings, Larger specimens of a Cir- 
cular, oval; or oblong shape, framed and mounted on handles, are not wanting, and these invariably oceur in the hands of young 
ladies. Woodcut No. 25. What the reflectors were made of, whether foiled glass, or crystal, or polished metal plate, 
I cannot ascertain. In the Sanskrit language there are several words to indicate mirrors, and most of them 
are derived from roots implying reflection, but none a metal, or polishing. In the medizeval and later 


Looking-glasses. 


ancient works, the words are largely used, but I have not yet met with any of them in the Rig Veda 
Sarihit4. To persons acquainted with crystals and metal foil and familiar with the art of preparing false 
jewellery, the idea of setting small plates of crystal on foil for the manufacture of looking-glasses would 
be easy enough, and that is the way,, most probably, in which ancient Indian mirrors were made, 
Polished metal plates were, however, frequently used, and in the present day orthodox people prefer 
them to foiled glass in connexion with religious ceremonies. Such plates are usually made of silver 
steel, brass, or a speculum metal in which silver predominates. The ancient Egyptians preferred 


No. 25, Leoking-glass. Copper, or an elloy of copper and tin, # e., bell metal; but the Hindus hold that alloy as im- 
pure, and never use it for religious purposes. For ordinary, every-day, domestic utensils and ornaments, however, it 


@ Thusin the Sdradd Tilaka; “There goes the maid of Gurjara, blooming of silver, large earrings set with peonrls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
as with perpebual youth, having eyes like the chakora, of the complexion of the hips with gems." Wilson's Hindu Theatre, IT. 384. 
yellow rochand, and a voice musical as that of the parrot. She wears ankicts + Taittiriya Brébmaga, II. 666. 
$ Wilson's Hindu Theatre, II. p. 85, § Ibid. 1, 165. 
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was, and indoed is, very largely employed, and seeing that it 1s Fo କା the Uriyhs mre pistioulerly successful in producing it 
of a very superior description, rivalling silver in colour and brightness, it was probably also used in the fabrication of mirrors. 
The word kdcha for glass\occurs in works considerably over two thousand years old, and secing, that. thé Singhalese, “who 
‘borrowed all-the arts of civilized life from the Hindus, make mention, in the Dipawanso, of a “ glass pinnacle” placed on the 
top of the Ruanawellé dagoba, by Suidaitisgh, brother of Dutugaimuna, in the second century) before Christ, and of a “ glass 
mirror,” in the third century B., :Co* \ ନନ Pliny describes the glass of Tndiat being superior. to all others from the circumstance 
of its being made of pounded cyst (Lib«XXXVI, c. 66), it would not, I fancy, be presulnptuous to believe, that it was, in ancient 
times, used in India in the formation, of looking-glasses; but I have nothing to show that méroury was used in fixing the foil 
on it. The looking“; glasses, nd’ inthe decoration of the marble bath in the palace at Agra, were foiled with a film of lead 
and tin poured in a melted statg .in large glass globes which were afterwards broken to form small mirrors. This mode 
of foiling is still in common ‘practice in many parts of Indin, A counterpart of the mirror shown in the woodcut 
occurs in the garden scene at’ Sénehi. “A female figure from Bhuvanes vara, in the Museum of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. 806, is seen holding a. tircular convex mirror'by 8 cross strap on its back. The handled mirror shown in the woodcut 
is, in appearance, very like \the looking-glasses of the ancient Egyptian ladies. In the finer specimens of such articles the 
handles were probably carved as in Egypt, or ornamented with metallic mountings, but I have met with no such 


specimen. 
The most*prominent characteristic of the Indian mode: of living has always been extreme simplicity, Tt is not remarkable, 


eos nd TRH Utensils, therefor, that there should be wanting traces of any great variety of furniture and domestic 
Bedateads. utensils among thom, The four-poster was probably never known, and of almirahs, chests-of: 
drawers, and the like, there are no names in the Sanskrit language. The bedstead of the ancient Uriyés was ordinarily like the 
ancient Egyptian and modern Indian charpoy—a rope matting stretched on a simple frame 
of wood supported on four legs, For men of consequence and wealth, the matting: 
was re-placed by tape, (plang), or boards, (takhtaposh), the frame-work set off with 
mouldings and carved work, and tho legs cut into various shapes. According to the 


No. 26. 
Brihat Safihiti, which dates from the middle of the sixth century, the woods most esteemed for bedsteads were those 


of the Asana (san, Pentaptera tomentosa), Syondana (Dalbergia ougeinensis), Chandana (sandal wood, Pterocarpus san- 
talinus), Haridra (Mesuw ferrea), Suraddru (deodar pine, Pinus deoddrwu), Tinduki (a kind of ebony, Diosperos glutinosa), 
S'éla (Shorea robusta), Kiésmari (gambhér, Gmelina arborea), Anjana (Michaelea champaka), Padmaka (?) Saka (toak, Tectona 
grandis), and Sinisapd (sisa, Dalbergea sisu).† These include some of the best timber-producing trees of India ; the wood 
of most of these trees is hard, close-grained, susceptible of & good polish, and in overy way well adapted for cabinet work, 
The value of sandal, ebony, teak, sisu and gambliir. for such purposes is too well known to need iteration; the last is 
particularly estcemed for the fabrication of: the sounding-boards of musical instramocnts, It is worthy of note, however, 
that the list does not include the toon, which now-a-days is so.extensively employed in furniture-making. The S'ilpa S’astra 
and some of the Puranas give detailed directions for felling these trees at particular seasons when the circulation of “the sap 
has stopped, and for seasoning the wood afterwards 50 as to prevent unequal contractions and cracks'in drying. ‘Trees, which 
have been struck by lightning, or knocked down by inundations, storms or elephahts, 
or which have fallen towards the south side, as well as’ those which. grow on burial, 
burning or consecrated grounds, or at the confluence of large rivers, or by the road- 
side, also those which haye withered tops, or an entanglement of heavy creepers 
on them, or bear thorns, or are the receptacles of many honey-combs and birds’ 
nests, are reckoned unfit for the fabrication of bedsteads, as they are inauspicious, 

No. 27. and are sure to bring on misfortune, disease and death. Some of the woods 
“commended are supposed to be most propitious when used singly, such as the gambhér, the Asan, the sisu and the 
“sandal otliers may be used singly or jointly, such as the teak and the sél, and the haridra and the kadamba ; but the Dalbergia 
duigeinenbis and the mAngo should ‘never be used separately ; the last may be used for the legs of bedsteads, but the frame- 
Mh should. be df'some stronger wood., ‘The sandal wood is good enough by itself; but it is most highly prized when 
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mounted with gold and jewels.* But the best of all materials for bedsteads, according to the Brihat Safhitd, is ivory. It 
should be used solid for the legs, and in thin plates for in-laying on the frame-work which should be of some choice wood. 
Tm selecting ivory about two thicknesses at the root of the tusk, which is hollow, should be rejected, if the animal from which 
it is taken come from the plain ; but if it be a mountain grazer, somewhat less.t Great stress is also laid on the venation of the 
ivory. If the figures formed by the venation be of auspicious objects, the substance is good, otherwise it should be rejected. 
In the case of wood venation is approved, but large knots, hollows, and perforations by worms or insects, are strongly 
condemned, and detailed descriptions are given of the different kinds of misfortune which await the unfortunate wight 
who happens to- sleep on a bedstead with knots in the end, in the shaft, in the globular central bulging, or in the top of its 
legs. The frame-work, according to the authority quoted, should have mouldings above and below, or be carved in various 
ornamental figures, or inlaid with gold, ivory and precious stones. 

The standard measure for carpenter's work is the angula, or finger’s breadth of eight barley corns divested of their husk, 
and laid side by side. This finger would be all but exactly equal to an 
inch ; practically native carpenters, both in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces, take the English inch to be equal to eight barley corns or jaos. 
Of this scale, the royal bed should measure a hundred, that is eight feet 
and four inches in length. For princes, a longth of ninety inches, or 

No. 28. seven feet six inches, is held sufficient, The prime minister comes in for 
eighty-four inches, the commander-in-chief for seventy-cight, and the high priest for seventy-two. The rule as laid down is 
imperative ; but I fancy the author intended some exceptions, otherwise His Grace the Hindu Archbishop, who happened to be 
somewhat of a grenadier in height and of Falstaffian proportions, would have made a sad time of it in his bed of barely six 
feet, unless he got over it by a special dispensation, The broadths of these several bedsteads measured three-fourths of the 
length, that is four feet six inches to six feet, and the height one-fourth, or one foot six inches to two feet one inch.§ Nothing 
has been said in the Brihat Safhité about the size of bedsteads for ordinary people, but it is to be presumed that its measure 


was not subject to any sliding scale. 
As none of the bedsteads carved on the temples is of natural size, it is impossible to ascertain how far the rules of the 


Brihat Sufihitd, as regards this class of furniture were respected in practice. The breadth of the bedsteads seen, as far as I can 
guess, is about three-fourths of the length, but the height is not always exactly one-fourth of the length, or even near it. The 
principal causes of diversity however aro the logs. Unlike the North Indian charpoy, whose legs are almost invariably of 
the same shape, the Uriya bedsteads display legs of at least a score of different fanciful shapes quite unlike each other, 
some of them very similar to European designs of the present day, or such as may be copied to advantage. The woodcuts Nos. 
26 to 30, exhibit some of the typical forms, but they are by no means 
the most select. They were copied as they were met with without careful 
comparison and selection; but such as they are they will most likely 
prove interesting, Woodeut No. 26, from Muktes’vara, exhibits a very 
simple form with a plain border and legs, carved like lion's paws. No. 
27, from the same locality, is remarkable for the manner in which the. 
lion paws are fixed to the platform, not at the angles as usual, but con- 
siderably within the horders. No. 28, from the Great Tower, has very 


No. 29. 
and the border of the platform is set off with a complicated series of mouldings. The legs of 


No. 29, from the same place, are somewhat like those of the lest, but its platform has a bevelled edge and no moulding. 


chastely designed legs, 
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Before it are seen a footstool with turned legs, and a curiously shaped vessel which 
I take to be a spittoon—two srticles of frequent occurence as accessories to bedsteads. 
To a nation so inordinately addicted to chewing betel leaves, the spittoon is a 
most indispensible article of furniture, and in groups and court scenes, it often 
occurs in the hand of an attendant. ‘The footstool when placed besides a bedstead 
served the purposes of a step for ascending on the bed, but it was also used as & 


stand for the betel box, drinking cups, water carXfés, or flagons for wine. Woodcut 
‘No, 30. No, 30, from the Great Tower, exhibits the richest bedstead I have seen in Orissan 
sculpture, It is mounted on an elaborately carved dais, and has very pretty legs of a square pattern, tlie like of which are 
very common in Bengal in the present day. On one side of the bedstead is attached a semi-circular head-piece, designed 
to prevent the pillow from falling over. The bedding (Sanskrit fal/pa) appears to have been stuffed, and the stuffing 
kept in its place by tufting. There was a large thick pillow on its uppor side, but my artist forgot to copy it. From a 
slightly projecting mark under the frame, 1 fancy that such bedsteads were sometimes provided with secret recesses for the 
deposit of valuables and jewellery, as is still the case in some parts of the country. The bedsteads were used both for 
sleeping, and as ottomans-or sofas. 
The throne designed by Phidias for his renowned Olympian Jupiter was o large, high-backed arm-chair, elaborately 
carved, and sumptuously decorated, but still a chair, or a seat for one person, as the word 6pdvos 
Thrones. F £ ce ହା 
originally meant in Greek, in contradistinction to the 3#pos or couch: for holding two or 
more persons, and the Egyptian thrones as preserved in sculptures and paintings are all huge chairs of some kind or other. The 
Indian throne differed entirely from these. It was founded on the model of tlie tathtaposh or bedstead, and was distinguished 
from it only by its mountings and decorations. According to the Yukti-kalpa-farw two sizes were common, one eight cubits 
square and four cubits high, and the other four cubits square and two cubits high. The former was called Réjapaéra, and the latter 
Rajdsana,. The angles of the square, however, were not always left entire, and by the way in which they were cut off, 
the seat became six, eight, or ten-sided. Tho great height of the seat necessitated a flight of steps in front, but whether the 
steps extended to the whole length of a side, or only covered a portion of it, I cannot ascertain. Around the platform, there 
was a railing, but there is nothing to show that there was any raised back to lean upon; probably there was none, as the large 
pillow or takiy4, which formed an important element of the seat, rendered it superfluous. The namo of the throne, Sifihdsana, 
is supposed to have been derived from the images of lions (Siha«), which originally formed its supports, but the secondary 
meaning of a state-chair or throne, soon set aside the derivative meaning of a “ lion seat,” nnd such solecistic words as 
Padma-sifihdsana, “lotus-lion-seat,” Gaja-sifihdsén, “ elephant-lion-seat,” like the Yankee “ neck-handkerchief,” got into 
currency from very early times. The objects ordinarily selected for the decoration of the legs wero images of lotuses, 
conch shells, elephants, geese, lions, pitchers, deer, and horses. Tho thrones were named differently according to the forms 
in which the legs were carved. Thus a throne made of gambhér wood with mountings of gold and rubies, laving the 
sides festooned with carvings of lotus flowers, and the feet shaped like lotus buds, was named the “ lotus throne.” It had a lining 
of scarlet cloth, and for supports of the frame-work eight to twelve human figures, each twelve fingers long. A throne mado 
of the abovenamed wood with silver and crystal mountings, white lining, and carvings of shells on the frame and the feet, 
was called the “ conch-shell throne,” Sankha sifhdsana. It had twenty-seven figured supports. A throne made of jack wood, 
with gold, amethyst, coral and lapislazali mountings, scarlet cloth lining, and carvings of lines of elephants on the frume, and 
of elephant heads at the feet, was called an “ elephant throne.” In the same way, the “ goose throne,” (Hafisa sifihdsana), was 
so-called from having figures of geese carved on the frame and on the feet. It was made of siila wood, mounted with gold, topazes 
and agates, and lined with yellow cloth, It had twenty-one human figures for supports. The “ lion throne” was made of sindal 
wood, mounted with gold, diamonds, mother-o-pearls, and lined with white cloth. It had, as its name implies, carvings of 
clephants on the frame and on the feet, and twenty-one human figures for supports. The “ pitcher throne,” (Ghata sifhisuna) 
was made of champaka wood, and mounted with gold and emeralds ; it had lines of pitchers carved on the frame, lotus buds on 
the feet, and blue cloth for lining. Its figured supports numbered twenty-two. When the throne happened to be made otf 
Nima wood (Malea azadirachta), mounted with gold and sapphires, carved with lines of deer on the frame, and deer heads on 
the feet, and lined with blue cloth, it was called a “deer throne,” /Myriga sifihisanz). And when it happened to be made of the 
Mesua ferrea wood, mounted with gold and diverse kinds of jewels, lined with various coloured cloth, and carved with 
figures of horses, and horses’ heads at the feet, it was called a “horse throne,” (Haya sifihdsana). It had seventy-four human 
figures for supports. Besides these the Garuda throne, (Garugdsana), for Vishnu, the Bull throne, (Brishésana), for S'iva, 
and the Peacock throne for Kértikeys, are frequently mentioned. But I have seen none of these in sculpture. A plain takhta- 
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posh ‘with carved legs, and moulded frames, is what is most common, and carvings of animals and human figures are 
rather exceptions than otherwise. Even the two large thrones of Jagannaths in the Purf and the Gundich& temples, are 
perfectly plain and uncarved. It-should be added, however, that it is possible that the structures which I have taken for 

sinhdsans or thrones were intended only for ;pithas or ottoman seats and not thrones, 
Of ottomans, five kinds are described in books ; the first measuring throe feet by one foot six inches, with a height of 
i nine inches, called Sulhdsang ; the second, six feet by three, with a height of one foot six 

Sofas, Chairs, Benches, &. 

inches, called Jaydgana ; the third, nine feet by four feet six inches, with a height of two feet 
three inches, callod Subhdsana ; the fourth, twelve feet by six, with a hoight of three feet, called Sidky y/dsanu ; and fifth, fifteen 
fect by seven feet six inclies, with a height of threo feet nine inches, called Sumpatdsanw. Others, called 
-Janaka, Rajapitha, Kelipithu and Angyapitha, are also occasionally mentioned. These were made, according 
to choice, of metal, stone or wood, and carved into various shapes.. Of metals, gold, silver, copper, 
and brass, were most esteemed, and iron condemifbd, except for purposes of incantations. Of stones, the 
gritty sandstone alone was condemned, and the other-kinds recommended with the proviso, that the 
colour of the stone should correspond with that of the planet which presided for the time being on the 
destiny of the person who was to use the seat ; thus when a man happened to be under the influence 
of Saturn, he had to use & stone seat of a blue colour ; but, if Venus happened to be the presiding planet, 
a bright yellow stone was the most appropriate. Crystal formed an exception to this rule, and was 
No. 31. reckoned fit for use at oll times. As regards wood, the mango, the jaman; the kadamba, and all very 


light woods, were, as a matter of course, held unfit, as also all very heavy, knotty wood with irregular veins, The most. 
dppropriate woods were the sandal, gambhdra, sla, sisu, ebony, teak, bakula, &c. Seats of these various descriptions are frequent~ 
ly met with in sculpture. A very good specimen of the first kind of sofa oceurs in the second compartment of the AmarAvatf stone: 
“now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, where it is provided with corner posts and a tester frame, and is being carried about 
i on the shoulders of men in a procession. Images of gods and Hindu bridegrooms are to this day 
carried about in sedans of this description, and they are known under the old name of Sukfésana. 
Their short height makes thom peculiarly fitted for this purpose. The other kinds were intended 
to be kept as fixtures, ¢. e., not much moved about. Tn sculpture the ends of their legs are frequently 

': carved into the form of lion’s paws, or eagle’s claws, and the shafts of the legs aro sometimes, but 


‘ob: often, shaped like the legs of those animals. Cane moras aro also froquently met with, shaped 
No. OE very mach’ in the same way as now (Illustration. No,:16+). A variety of it with a raised 
back is shown in Woodeut No. 81, taken, like the.last named Illustration, from one of Mr. Fergusson’s plates of Amard- 
vatf sculptures. Seats’ sinilar-to it are common enough in the North Western Provinces, though the requirements of Europeans 
have caused ‘a chongo in the form.-of the back-rest. That they were common in former days is evident from a verse in Ké4li- 
désa’s Kumara Sambhatia, where the mountain-king Himilaya is described to have offered guch seats to the seven sages, who came 
with the’ proposal of marriage of his daughter Uma with Mahédeva.* At a much earlier period, we find in the Réméyana and 
the Mahabhdrata, nnd even in the Rig Voda, seats or chairs of gold described as invariable accompaniments of royalty. ‘Thus 
‘Apamariyot, “ the grandson’ of ‘the’ waters,” 4 in the last named work, is pourtrayed as ¢‘ of golden form, of golden aspect, of 
golden hue, ndhining, seated ‘on a seat of gold. 34+! The mention of carpenters in that work} implies the existence of wooden 
furniture, and'beds and-chairs and stools would he the, most’ probable articles of that description that 
would'be turped out by such aortizans; for had they been employed, as has been supposed by 
som8, in-the fabrication of only cars and waggons, they would have been named Rathakéras, and not 
- No ଞ. “ଓ  Sitradharas or Takshakas. In tlie time of Mauiu’s Laws, the demnnd for cabinct-ware was sufficiently 

brisk to render the establishment of w distinct class or.caste-of men necessary for. exclusive devotion to carpentry. 

In Orissa, wooden stools and cane moras were, it ¢6ems, tlie ordinary form of ନ seats. The mora, is identically of the 
same shape ™ ‘as 18 ‘common now. Wooden stools appear under different forms. Woodeut No. 32, exhibits a well-finished 
specimen it occiik repeatedly" on.the Great Tower. But the most remarkable among the stools are , 
these which’ are mounted on crossed legs very much like the folding camp-stools of the present day . 
(woodcuts Nos. 33° and 34) ; though, whether they wero so mado ns to fold or not, it is of course 


impossible now to determine.. Fold-stools like these are not unfrequently represented in the illumi- 
nations of medieval European manuscripts, and formerly when a bishop was required to officiate 
in any but his own cathedral church aici his throne was erected, a folding stool was placed 


+ No. 84. 
* Canto VL, ¥., 43. ˆ + Wilion's Rig Veda, 11. 1901. i ଏ › ଣୁ Tbid 1,, 162, 175, TV., 85. 
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for him in tho church, and he frequently carricd one swith him in his journeys. Among the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians, they seem to have been very common, as both Wilkinson and Layard have figured a great variety of 
them. In Orissa, they occur both on the Great Tower, and on the Temple of Muktes'yara. Occasionally these folding 
stools were used as tables, and on the Great Tower, one may be scen holding either chossmen, or dicc, or a roll of paper, 
with two persons scated on the opposite sides. (Illustration No. 24.) Tn the Temple of Muktes' vara, it is used as a book-stand. 
Of benches and chairs with backs and arm-rests, no specimens have boen soen among Bhuvanes vara sculptures, but at Amarg- 
vat! long benches, with high backs of different designs, not unoften of the Buddhist rail pattern, 
are common, Some of them have arm-rests, Woodcut No. 35, represents a very common form ; 
it has well-carved and turned legs, battoned seat, and a sloping back of carved work. Wood- 
cut No, 36, has arm-rests with rounded tops, the back being made of a single wavy bar 


without any intermediate support. These were used sometimes with, and sometimes without, 

No. 35. cushions and pillows. The last hud a footstool of a rich puttern in front, which is shown 
below under a separate head (No. 42.) Chairs with or without arm-rests, are likewise frequently met with, and of designs which 
for their time were certainly remarkable, though by no means displaying the taste, elegance, 
and richness, which characterised ancient Egyptian and Assyrian furniture, For easy referenco, 
a few of these, like the benches, have been copied on the margin from Mr, Fergusson’s ¢“ Tree 
and Serpont Worship,” but so delineated as to show their charactor and perspective more fully 
tlian can be perceived in the positions they occupy in Mr, Fergusson’s plates. Woodcut No, 37 
shows a form which occurs repeatedly as a repository for some sacred object, or « throne for 


a royal or distinguished personage. Its scat is of abont the sameé Leight as that of an 

No. 86. ordinary chair, so that one can sit on it while resting his feet on the ground ; its sides 
and the back are protected by rails, strengthened by a donble lino of ornamented cross bars. Its arm-rests, seat-frame 
and the bar on the top of the back are all neatly carved, and the last terminates on each side 
in an alligator head, an ornament which under the name of ma/ara-mukha is of frequent 
occurrence in Indian sculpture and carved work. Tle legs of the chair are formed by 
doubling the leg of the Tukhtuposh, No. 29, with an intervening ribbed globe, There is 
nothing to show how the seat was formed, but from traces of cushions and pillows, I think it 
was boarded. No. 38, is as heavy and primitive as the last, but it has no arm-rest and its 
back is low, In its general character, No. 39 belongs to the same class with the preceding 
two; but there is more art and finish in its dotails. Tho legs are slender, well-turned, and on 


the whole as good as those of ordinary chairs of the present day. The ends of the top bar of the 


No. 7: back projects far out, bave the usual makara head terminals, and are supported by figures of 
rampant lions; the fore ends of the arm-rests bend out laterally, and have similar terminals and supports, and the railing is 
light and chaste. No. 40 belongs to a different class, and resembles a modern chair much more: 
closely than the precoding. Its legs aro turned, carved, and finished much more carefully, the 
back and arm-rests are light and comfortable, and the whole has a modern look about it. 
No, 41 looks like a dwarf chair; tho construction of its reclining arched back is peculinr, and 
its seat is semicircular behind, but in its construction there is very little to indicate its old 
primitive character. The legs are particularly worthy of notice. Joiner’s art soems to have 
made sufficient progress at the time these chairs wero made, and that at tho lowest computation 
about two thousand years ago, to enable the carpenters to fix the legs with sufficient firmness 
by tenon and mortise joints, to dispense with the necessity of cross bars at tho lower ond—a 


provision often found unavoidable for the sake of strength in ill-made furniture of the present 


No. 88. 
day. The fact of such chnirs and benches having been made for ordinary usc, indicates a much highor state of civilization, than _ 


could be assumed if Mr. Fergusson’s theory of the nude figures, who frequently ocoupy them, being of the so-called Dasyu, 
or aboriginal, race, be accepted. As already stated, these chairs were most likely fitted with stuffed cushions, as they are not 
unfrequently provided with pillows near the back; but in the absence of colour and details, it is difficult to make out how 


they wero set off. 
The ordinary mode of sitting on ottomans in saloons in the company of friends, or on ceremonial occasions, was an erect 
one with the legs crossed ; but when at ease, the reclining position with one arm thrown over 


Mode of sitting: 
bitte oles the takiyd was preferred. This lattor was also tho practice of the Romans, who sat reclined 
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he 
supported by the left elbow, ““ et:cubito remanete presso.”* On stools, chairs, and benches, the most common style was 
to’ sit with one leg hanging and the other placed on the opposite thigh, Sometimes the 
Jegs were crossed ; at others, both the legs were allowed to hang in the European style, the 
spot posting on low'stools ; and this was evidently reckoned by far the most dignified mode 
‘of sitting ;- for fizures of. iO are. generally so seated ; they also occur with one leg hanging 
| and - the other folded, Lut never on” the. .ground,'or on a cushion with the legs crossed, as is 
"0 usual’ with men in the .provent day... That persons of rank also’ Adopted the same style; is is 
“more than probable, ‘as we find. Kaikeyt i in the R4méyana— 
“ When she saw her son, so long away, 
Returning after many & day, 
And from her golden seat in joy, 
Spring forward to her darling boy.”+† 

Other instances of the same description may be essily multiplied. When 
men of rank are represonted seated on sofas, they are attended by servants 
holding chauris and an umbrella; but in zenana scenes the attendants bear | 
betel boxes and palm-lcaf fans. The ordinary attendant in such cases is & 
pot-hellied, big-breasted, elderly story-teller, scated in front. Sometimes female | 

No, 40. musicians and songstresses are also delineated. The mistress generally sits 
cross-legged, occasionally having in her hand a flat, small, circular mirror with a long projecting handle, a 
requisite of female toilet which scoms to have been a great favourite with ancient Indian belles, and is frequentty alluded to 


No, 41. 


. 


in old Sanskrit works. - . Cc ea a 

The footstool, like the $nms of the FR] and the seabellum of the Romans, was an‘important article of furniture in 
Indian households, and frequent mention of it is made in ancient works. For gods and 
goddesses the most appropriate footstoul was & full-blown lotus. It had a charming effect 
in setting off no picco of sculpture, and typified a most elegant poctical idea. Tor such personages seats of lotus flowers wero 


not uncommon. For obvious physical reasons, such a style of depicting footstools 
Emote ai 


Footstools. 


could not be very congruous for human beings; and yet for the setting off to 
5 advantage of seated figures, footstools of some kind or other were absolutely required, AEE 
Accordingly, we see a great number of sculptured footstools of various designs and ଓ ଥି 
No. 42. patterns. Two of these are shown on the margin. (Woodcuts Nos. 42 and 43,) No. 48. 


They are as closely like modern ,Tinglish footstools as can: ‘well be imagined. «Tho first is from Amaravatl, and the second, from 
Bhuvanes'vara, The stool shown in “Woodcut No: 29, 8 &f6rm ' of which ‘counterparts, undet: the name ‘of jalachaukti, occur 
in almost every ‘Bengali house. ~ At s'réddlas nnd mertiegesn „such: ‘stoals invariably: tori pasta tof the consecrated gifts. 
‘The curious reader will notice many other’ fortns, } some“ ‘of ‘alabbrate. “vorkebdriship, 40: Mr. Kbrgassohr’s work on Tree and 
Serpent Worship. ୬ ¢ 8 kg ଏ ଝୁ ଙ୍କ au 

' As stands for betel boxes; drinking cups and the,like, ‘thes, first kind of footstool: ‘CWbodidk No. 29) was, as already 
described; generally used, but* it “vould seem “from Sbqup bas-relicts « on the 
` Bhuvanes'varn temples, that another kind of stand was preferred for such 
purposes in rich houses. It resembled very closely the modern teapoy, but without the 
characteristie*threc logs, it being fixed in a thick heavy carved block, which gave it much 
greater firmness on the ground than modern teapoys can claim. The stems of all the 
specimens were carved into a series of balls fixed upon each other, or formed into a 
twisted flute, and the tops carved in various designs. Woodcut No. 44 exhibits a plain 
specimen, and No. 45' atrich one, both taken from tlio Great Tower; the latter had. a betel. 
Loz on its top; bub in si: a reds state that .nod trustvorthy drawing could be made 4 No. 45. 
No. 44, of it. , a " . ; 


Toapoys. 


. 
a ~ 
¥ 


= . ¥ ¥ 
# Hor. T., Od. XXII, 8. -+ Griffith's Translation, T1., 289. 
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In so hot a climate as that of India, a fan is an absolute necessity, and it has been in use from a very archaic period. It does 

ର not scem, however, to have, in early times, attained any great excellence in 

itsformation, In sculpture, it always appears ds a circular, or an oval, disk of 

some light material, such as palm-leaf or matting, mounted on a long slender handle, or provided with a 

haft on one side of the rim, so closely similar to what is manufactured in the present day, that the specimens 

shown on thé margin, (Woodeuts Nos. 46, 47, 48), copied from originals on the Great Tower, may 

well be taken for modern articles. In Samskrit works, fans of cloth, peacock’s feathers, cane, bamboo, «< 
and other articles, are frequently mentioned ; but everywhere pre-eminence is assigned to the well known. No. 46. 

palm, Boraussus flabelliformis. In treatises on medicine some fans are said to overcome phlegm, others bile, 

and others heat ; thus the Rdjavatlabha, quoted in the S'abdakalpadrums of R4ja Radbakanta 

Deva: The palm-leaf fan overcomes disturbances of ull the three humours, and is light and 

agreeable ; the bamboo fan causes heat and irritability, and promotes inordinate secretion of the 

airy and the bilious humours ; the cane, the cloth, and the peacock teather fans, overcome distur- 

bances of the three humours ; the hair fant is invigorating, &c.”* According to some practi- 

No. 47. tioners, the palm-leaf fan promotes phlegm, and for paticnts suffering from diseases due to an 

excess of phlegm, a cloth fan, or palm-leaf fan covered with cloth, is generally recommended. 

The umbrella and the chimara are represented very largely, but in no great variety. As insignia of royalty they were 
held in greater estimation than even the crown; and for goddesses, saints, and mon of 
consequence, they are rarely forgotten. In Europoin the present day, the umbrella, though & 
highly useful article as a parapluie or a parasol, carries with it an idea of effominacy. In ancient times owiuo was held by 


No. 48, 


Umbrella, £ 


Aristophanes as a lady’s toy, and the Romans assigned it to their gentle women, as an article befitting their delicacy. The 
Greeks, nevertheless, used it ns a mystic symbol in some of their sacrod festivals, and the Romans introduced the custom of 
hanging an unbrella in tho bnosilican churches as o part of the insignia of office of the judgo sitting in the basilica. It is 
said that ¢ on the judgment hall being turned into a church, the umbrella remained, and in fact occupied the place of the 
canopy over thrones and the like,” and Beatian, an Italian Horald, says, “ that a vermilion umbrella in & field argont 
symbolises dominion.”† It is also believed that the cardinal’s hat is a modification of the umbrella in the basilican cliurches, 
Among tho ancient Egyptians, the umbrella carried with it a mark of distinction, and persons of quality alone could use it. The 
Assyrians reserved it for royal personages only. “ The umbrella or parasol,” says Layard, “that emblem of royalty so 
universally adopted by Eastern nations, was generally carried over the king in time of peace, and sometimes even in 
war. In shape it resembled very closely those now in common use; but it is always scen open in the sculptures. It 
was edged with tassels, and was usually ornamented at the top by a flower or some other ornament. On tlie later 
bas-reliefs a long piece of embroidered linen, or silk, falling from one sido like & curtain appears to screen the king 
completely: from the sun. The parasol was reserved exclusively for the monarch, and is never representel as borne 
over any other person.”‡ ‘The Moslim sovereigns of India were likewise very particular about the use of the umbrella by 
other than roynl personages. But the Indians, like the Egyptians, were not so exclusive. They permitted the chdtié to be 
used by other than kings, though they entertained the idea that the right to bear an umbrella, belonged chiefly to 
persons of considerable distinction. The king is par excellence the Chhatrapaté, or “the Lord of the Umbrella,” and the 
title is even now held in higher estimation than that of Réj¢ or Mahéréjé. The king of Burmah is proud to call himself 
¢ the Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas,” and the Emperor of China carries that number of parasols even to his hunting field, 
The Mahbharata makes frequent mention of the umbrella as a mark of royal dignity, and, in the Dénadharma section, enjoins 
the gift of white umbrellas having a hundred ribs, as a religious act calculated to ensure the donor a long residence in the 
heaven of Indra, respected by gods, heavenly choristersand Brahmans,§ Panini mentions tho chhatre, and gives its derivation 
(VL, 4, 97), and the Smritikéras, both ancient and modern, all follow the Mahébhérata in praising the gift of the unibrella, 

as an act of-great merit. According to the FYuktikalpatarw umbrellas are of two kinds, special or royal, and ordinary. The 

latter is again of two kinds, according as it is handled—sadunda, or handlcless—nirdanda.|| Tho former was adapted to open 
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and shut at pleasure. Its principal parts were the stem, sliding frame, ribs, threads, cloth, and pin. The stem or handle, in 
a well-made umbrella, should be in the present age four cubits long, the sliding frame. two spans, the ribs three cubits, and 
the cloth twice the length of the ribs. Tle pin, which supplies tho place of the modern spring to Tock the sliding frame, is 
reckoned at eight fingers. These proportions, however, should, in the opinion of the author under notice, yary according to the 
rank of the owner, Rules are also given by him for royal umbrellas of various kinds, An umbrella with the stem and frame of 
choice wood, and of ribs of selected bamboo, and thread and-¢loth of a red colour, is good for kings. Iti is called Prasdda. The 
Pratapa is mado of a blué stem and cloth, with a golden-top and hinge ; it is tho most appropriate for princes, - If the stem and 
slide be made of sandal wood, and the threads and cloth be pf # purg white colonr, and the top be surmounted with a golden kalasa 
or knob, the umbrella would be most nuspicious for kings. It js .ealled, Kiunakudunda. The most important, however, was the 
one which was named Navada)da, and recommended to be fised on great state occasions, such as coronations, royal marriages, &c. I 
Tta stem, sliding frame, ribs ond lock pin, were made of j pure gold; its éloth and strings of choice colour, and it was decorated with 
golden knobs, figures of ditks and cars, and fringes of thiafy- “two strings of pearls, each formed of thirty-two beads. Its top 
used to be surmounted with a pure white brilliant, and the lower exd of the stem with a ruby and a carnelian, and its most 
Appropriate nppendage was & tassol of yak tail, one cubitJong. The Agni Purina (C. 224) ‘does not enter into any great detail, 
but recommends other materials besides cloth for the construction 6f royal umbrellas. . According to it, “it is conducive to 
the’ good of princes to have their umbrellas made of the fentlrers of geese, or of pencocks, or of parrots, or of herons (vaka) ; but 
they should not be made of feathers of various kinds ike together. The colour of the umbrellu, when intended |, . 
for the use of Kshatriyas, should be white, and when for tlint of Briahmpns, other than of that colour. 
Tts liondle should bo made of a cane from three to eight joints in length, ” THe: -Brihat Safilit4é recommends the 
foatliers of geese, fowl, peacocks, and cranes, /sdras/, as also new cloth, os the best : materials for the covering of . 
white umbrellas, the decorations to consist of pearl fringes, garlands and crystal mountings, tho handle being of 
gold, six cubits long, and divided into seven or nine sections, and the area one-half the length of the handle. 
For crown-princes, queens, generalissimos and chief judges, the haft should be reduced half a cubit, and the area 
to be two and a half cubits. For ordinary people, the umbrella may be of cloth or peacock’s feathers, according 
to choice, the shape being square, and the handle rounded.* The Woodeut in the margin, No. 49, represents No. 49. 
the only kind of ehhiité that has been met with in sculpture; it has two tassels of yak’s tail for ornaments. The sliding frame 
is visible in some specimens, but not in so distinct a form as to enable one to make out its exact character. From Layard's 


drawings, it would seem that the Ninevite wnbrella had a sliding frame. 
The chdmara or fly-flapper reckons next in importance to the umbrella among royal insignia. It is frequently referred to 
NA in Sanskrit works, and the Yuktifkulpatarw of Bloja Raja dwells on it at great Jength. 
According to it, there were two classes of chémaras in use in former times, one “ mountain- 

bom,” and the other ¢“ sea-born,” “The former were made of the hair of cattle common on the Meru, the Himalaya, the 
Vindlya, the Kailasa, the Malaya, the Udaya, the Asta und the Gandhaméddana mountains. Tlie ehémara of the Meru mountain 
wos of a doep yellow colour; that of the Him4laya, white; that of the Vindhya, white and dense; that from Kailésa, black 
and whito mixed ; that from Malaya, white and yellow mixed ; that from Udaya, blood-red ; that from Asta, blue and white 
shades mixed ; and that from Gandhaméduna, sometimes black, and sometimes pale yellow.”†+ Of these varieties, those which 
had long,’ light, bright and dense hair, were reckoned the best, and those which had short, heavy, discoloured” and dullhair, I 
were condemmed ns bad. Tle first set of qualities ensured to the owner of the chamaras possessing them, Tong lifp, 
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groat valour, fame and enduring prosperity, while the second set brought on shortness of life, disease, sorrow and death.* The 
séa-born chiimaras aro said to come from the seven Paurinic seas. ‘The animals which yickd them are believed to dwell iu those 
scas, and marine animals bite the bushy part off from their tails and cast them on the shore, where tortunato people collect them. 
Each sea has its own peculiar kind of chamara, and the author describes them in detail. He adds that tho most characteristic 
quality of the mountain-born chémaora, is the easo with which it burns when thrown on the fire, and the peculiar mis mis 
sound which it produces when burning. The sea-born chéamara does not easily take fire, but when it does burn, it emits 
profuse; dense smoke, and produces & crackling sound like chat chat.†t It is evident that by the mountaim-born chéamara tho 
author refers to the tail hair of the Yak, Gour, Gayal and other bovine animals which continue even to this day to yield cliimaras 
of various kinds; but what he means by sca-born chémaras, I cannot make out; and yet from the details of their colour, 
length, density and sound produced shen burning, it is obvious that ho alludes to some imported articles which he had soon. 
Of these several kinds of chamaras the Brihat Sanhité notices only the yak chaury, which, it says, is somotinmes 
yellow, sometimes whito; and sometimes black, the best being that which is white, glistening, soft, dense, beautiful, 
and enclosing only afew small tail bones, Its handle may yory in length from & span to a cubit; it should be 
made of some choico wood, mounted with gold, silver, and jewels. Of the handles appropriate for the various 
kinds of chémaras, the articles of which they should be madc,—gold, silver, and the like ;—the mountings they 
should have,—jewellery of various kinds ;—their thickness and length with referenco to the respective ranks of 
the persons for whom they are to be made, the author also gives elaborato descriptions ; but they are not sufficiently 
interesting to be worth translating. Tho Smritis also describe various kinds of chamaras, and speak of the merit 
of presenting them to Bréhmans on particular occasions, but I shall forbear to quote from them, as it is impossible 
to identify in sculpture the different varieties mentioned by them. The article itself is frequently met with 
in sculpture, and represented as a mass of flowing hair mounted on & handle more or less ornamented. The 
woodcut in the margin (No, 50) shows the typicul form, but the mass of hair of which it is formed is not 
always made of a uniform thickness. In some specimens, the hair is short, but thick-set and very bushy ; in others No 50. 
it is long, flowing and light. The pellicles of the tail feathers of peacocks, and the crested tops of those feathers wore also used 
in making chamaras, but I have not seen them delineated in sculpture, nor havo I noticed any mention of lorse-hair as & 
material for chamaras, 
Of household vessels and utensils, the sculptures of Bhuvanes’vara represent but littl. They are subjects which the 
domestic economy and tho religious obligations of the Hindus, studiously drove to tho 


HinsdipG HN ope, back ground, and it is not to be expected that they would occupy any prominent position 


in sculptural decoration. Even in that great sanctuary of ancient art, the sacred land of Groece, where the tasto of tho people 
and the ingenuity of artists endowed every thing with the halo of beauty, the number and variety of domestic vessels to be secn 
in sculpture is extremely limited. There wns, howover, one exception, and it referred to the class which included vessels for 
fluids, In a country where drinking wine was prevalont and fashionable vases, and tazzas, and goblets could not but attain somo 
eminence, and the exquisite perfection to which they attained, has hitherto claimed tho highest meed of praise, In 
Indias even this class of vessels has not attained the distinction which they desorved. With the excoption of the kalas@ or 
jar, there is no vessel for fluid which is worthy of notice for tho beauty of its form, or the elaboration and art in its finish. 
Even the kalasa as a domestic vessel has no claim to any esthetic excollence. In sculpture, howevor, it has beon treated 
with groat taste and elegance. As the crowning member of temples, it is generally well conccivod and elaborately finished, 
and the various forms it has assumed under different treatment are all remarkable for taste and beauty, On the templo of 
Yames'vara, to the west of the Great Tower of Bhuvanes vara, there aro at loast fifty different varieties of kalasos, many of 
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which can be placed besides Grecinn. and Roman’ vases Mithout reflocting any discredit on the taste of thoir artificors, 
Tllustration No. 151, from this temple, represents a typical figure ; and its clegant outline and chaste ornamentation will 
doubtless commend it to the approbation of connoissours; Tlhistration No, 152 is from the top of the Great Tower, and 
is also & typical spocimen on the model of which most of the crowning kalasas of Bhuvanes'yara temples have been fashioned. 
Jara for the storage of water were formed on-the same model,.but they liad no-broad base to rest upon, and, in the. majority 
of instances, their height did not exceed their breadth, and accordingly they looked dumpy. (Illustrations Nos. 27 and 28.) 

Of smaller vessels for “waiter, Tllustration Np. 153A shows 0 remarkable, peeimen- from the Great’ Tower; it is a 
wator carafo or goglet in which water was sorvod out, ‘or kept for ready use. - In Calcutta, a vossel ‘somewhat similar to it 
was in use until’ thirty yoars ago, when it went. out’ ‘of ‘fashion. (Illustration No, 158B) It was made of metal, either 

” brass OB ver, and known under the name of arrizi or the * nectar hottlo,” , from ‘which it would not’ ‘be unreasonable to 
infer that it, was likewise.used for holdiug xxf6re potent‘fluids than water. Tn shape’ it” was very niuch like a hock bottle, and it 

stood from’ ‘nine to” ‘fourteen inches ‘in height; it “was cipacious- énough tb hold from a pint to.a quart and a half 
of fluid. Tt was set before’ guosts; who pourod out te - fluid into a smaller vessel, 6t lota for use, Tihusttsitions Now. 154, 155, 
156 and 457 also représent vessels into which Audis were. defn fron the kalasas or jérs, and kept jintil required for use, when 
their contents ‘had to be poured out’into cups or gohléts: . Thioy. oecupied the place of the mbdern Lota, but differed from it 
in being provided with covers. From sovoral illustrations in Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree-énd Serpént Worship,” it would seem 
that they were used largely as decanters for wine, and in this respect they occupiéd the-same position in the domestic economy 
of the Hindus which the tpirrixos, dpirawa, apverfp and yabo¢ did in that of tho Grecks, 9 or the simpulum and trulls in that of the anciont 
Romans, the Zalasa representing the mixing vase or xparip. Of cups or goblets ‘for drinking wine, Tllustrations Nos, 158 and 
159 show typical specimons. They are common both at Bhuvanes vara and Séncht. This distinction of decanters and drinking 
cupsis indicated in Sanskrit works, in which decanters, or vessels for serving out wine, (macdya-partiveshana-pétra, aro named soveral- 
ly saraka and anutarshana, and tho drinking cups prnapdtra, chasaka, piri, and pdrika. The modern Hindi and Bengali sordi is a 
corruption of the sard/a, and tho name is now applied to a goglet. The cup for drinking wine was made of a very small size, and 
tho Tontras limit its capacity to two, three, or five tolas,* the largest containing barely two ounces, and, considering that the 
liquor drunk was generally raw spirit, it was the largest that would be convonient. It is worthy of note, however, that tho 
largest was just of the samo size as a modorn English wine glass, and the smallest a liqueur glass. For curries, sherbets, and othor 
articles of food and drink, cups were of course mado of a larger size. One of them is shown in Illustration No. 160. Tt 
is romarkable as boing four-sided, and not circular as cups usually are, Hlustration No. 161 shows a largo bowl such as is now 
uscd for milk, soup and other fluids drunk in large quantities. No, 162 is a large, handsome bowl designed for holding 
solid food ; it oceurs in the hand of Ganes‘a in the Great Tower, and is represented holding & number of ball-shaped sweot- 
meats /matichura) which tho elaphocophalic divinity is leisurely taking up with his trunk. The betel-box and spittoon have 
already boen noticed. Water-pots with a spout on ono side, (Sk. bhringdar4/ are common in Bhuyanes’vara, and a vessel very liko 
a toa-kettle appears at S&ncht; (Illustration No. 163.) It was used for sprinkling holy water before a sacred procession, even : 
as tho Gru is in the present day. A’s'valfyana recommends uns with spouts as appropriate for the sepulchre of relics of females, 

Tangiblo evidence is wanting ‘to show what those vessels wore made of. The bulk of them, doubtless, wore of baked clay, 
or terra cotta, such as aro now so common in every part of India. In the Rig Veda, frequent mention is made of 
carthen cooking pots ( kapdlas7, and for the dressing of the purodésa cake, theo Chhandoga-paris'ishta recommends hand-made 
platters as purer than those turned on the potter's wheel.f Tho practico of using fresh pots on 6very separato occasion, 
a practice which was also obscrved by tho Buddhists, and is noticed in the Mahawanso,‡ gave groat importance to their 
manufactures. Manus Pardsarn and others assigned to oa particular mixed caste, the issue of a garlandmaker (mdldkéra) by 
a frail daughter of a blacksmith, the kumbhakéras,§ the spocial vocation of fashioning earthen pots. References are also not 
wanting: to.whoels for the formation, and. kins or furnaces for the baking, of such vessels. From descriptions accessible, it is pro- 
“bable Gat the.old wheel did not differfrom whatwasinusein Egypt|| informertimes, and what wearefamiliarwith in the present day. 
Clay, however, .was not the only material in use for tho fabrication of domestic vessels. in ancient times. - The 
‘Rig Vedn _allydes to golden cups; and silver, copper, : “brass and bronze,” which were * well known and used in the 
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formation of weapons, were, it is to be presumed, not neglected. The S'utras ond the Mahibhérata, however, leave ‘bo 
doubt on the subject: they frequently refer to vessols of other than gold and clay. Tvoshté, the Vulcan of the Hindu 
pantheon, was the most celebrated artificer of motallic arms, but the Ribhis greatly excelled him in the formation of sacri- 
ficial vessels of wood and metal, and on one occasion Tyasht& is said to have sought to slay his rivals (IV. 83, 5, 6) and 
on another, “to have applauded their design, and admired the brilliant results of their skill,”* Tn a medizval work, the 
Kdliké Purdna, plates made of gold, are described to remove excesses of the three humours, and promote the strength 
of vision ; those of silver, favourable to vision, and inimical to bile, but calculated to increase the secretion of wind 
and phlegm ; those of bronze, agreeable and intellectual, but favourable to undue excitement of blood ond bilo; those of 
brass, wind-generating, irritating, hot and heat and phlegm-destroying; thoso of magnetic iron, most beneficial in over- 
coming anasarca, jaundice and anemia ; those of other stones and clay are inauspicious; those of wood wholesome, but 
phlegm-generating ; those of leaves, wholesome invigorating und poison-destroying.”† The Yuktikalpatarw recommends that 
-drinking cups for royal personages should be made of gold, silver, crystal or glass ;‡ and other authorities are equally precise 
on the subject. 

Reference has already been made to the knowledge which the Hindus had of glass as & material for the fubrication of 
ornaments, but from a passage in the work above quoted, it appears that it was also used for drinking cups or tumblers, the 
physiological effoct of drinking water from vessels of glass being described to be similar to that of vessels made of crystal.§ 
What this glass was made of, I cannot ascertain from any Sanskrit work, but according to the opinion of Pliny, alrendy 
quoted (ante p. 101), it was made of pounded crystal, and was therefore superior to glass of all other countries, Thot 
this substance was the lithia diaphanys of the Greeks, there are many reasons to believo,|| and Mr. Vincent, the editor 
of Arrian, says, “that clear or flint glass assumed its name from ‘yéAy, Crystal, is still moro apparent from a passage of 
Diodor; Sic. Lib. ii., p. 128, ed. Wessel, where mention is made of both sorts, the factitious and native ‘Yao, os he writos 
it. The glass coffin of Alexander is called ‘yarn by Strabo.” 

There was most probably another substance, porcelain, which was to some .extent used in tho formation of drinking 
cups and other domestic vessels, for there is little reason to doubt that the Murrhine cups, for which such fabulous prices were 
paid, were made of oriental porcelain, which, according to the Periplus, was “brought down from tho capital of Guzorat, 
Ozén&, (Ougein) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach.” “All this,” adds Vincent, “*seoms to confirm the opinion that it was 
porcelane procurable in India at the time, as it now is; and that it was brought into Egypt by the ships that went to 
India.”** ¢“ Elsewhere,” he says, “ the mention of Carmina by Pliny, as the country whoro the murrhina were obtained, 
favors the supposition of procuring these vessels from India ; for the communication of Carmina with Scinde and Guzorat 
js almost immediate, and certainly prior to the navigation from Egypt to that coast. But in Guzerat they were obtained, 
when the author of the Periplus was employed in that trade; and their arrival at the market of Baroach, from the intorior 
of India, may induce us to suppose that they came into India from the north.” 

Another material which was used in the manufacture of domestic vessels was leather. In the time of the Rig Veda 
leather masaks for water were well known, and Indra is praised as piercing the rain-confining skins or masaks of the 
clouds,†† Bottles of the same material also were evidently in common use, for Agastya in his poison-neutralizing mantra, says, 
t I deposit the poison in the solar orb, like a leather bottle in the house of a vendor of spirits,” {‡ In the Laws of Manu, masaks for 
water are alluded to under tho name of dri, and its peculiar form with the four feet left intact is pointed out.§§ Dircctions arc 
also given for the purification of leather articles.||| Other Smritis ordain that oleaginous articlos preserved in leather bottles 
do not become impure by the contact of the impure cow-hide; and in the present day jars of that material are in extensive 
use in Bengal and tho North-West Provinces for the storage of oil and ghi. In the latter place, leather bags are universally 
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used for raising water from wells, and according to the law books of Sonkha ond Likhita,“ that water is declared pure 
which is kept in old leather bottles. Atrit is likewise of tho same opinion, and adds that flowing water, and that which is 
raiscd hy machinery, are not defiled. Tho use of such words, as charmanta, churmapatti, vaératra, chasabandha, &c., im 
old Sanskrit works indicates that straps, bands and strings of leather were in common use, and sails were 
nlso made of leather or hide. No articles of the kind, however, have been secon at Bhuvones’vara, In the 
boat scene at Sinchf, leather masaks are used for swimming,‡ and their counterparts may be scen in 
Laoynord's plates of Assyrian sculptures.§ Of leathor bottles and jars no trneo enn be found in sculpture, 
hut a remarkable orticle, probably of leather, occurs on an attendant on a lady of rank from Bhuvanes'vara 
now in the Muscum of tho Asiatic Socioty of Bengal; it is a courier bag of a chock pattern with a flap, 
slung from his left shoulder. (Woodeut No. 51.) I havo scen nothing of the kind in any other sculpture in India. 

+. Of boxes, serutairos and the like T have also scen nothing, The Manjusd, or trunk made of cano, is froquontly roferred 
to” in Sanskrit works; but "what it was like I cannot ascertoin. ‘Illustration No. 1 G65, appears to me to be a specimen of the 
kind. It is an ornamented casket for jewellery or othor toilct requisites, and was probably copied from a cane-made original. 
In Bengal, even to this day; ‘the inost important oloment of the trousseau is a small casket of wicker work with cloth lining 
” and silver or kouri shell mountings, very much like the one under notice, and intonded to hold pomades of bees wax, redlead 
or sindur, combs, plaitcd hair strings, stibium, and other nicknacks of feminine use.‘ The most important of theso articles 
jn the estimation of Bengali lndics is the redlead,.because with it is associated their murricd condition, According to a 
verse in the Mdrkauda Purdna, “no faithful wife who desires tho longevity of her husband, should ever forego turmeric, 
soffron, rcdlead, ‘stibium, bodice, Jbotol loaf, auspicious ornaments, dressing of the hair, chignons, bangles, and earings.” 
But modern bolief is that redlcad and: an iron bracelet are the only two things which no married women should be without 
for a moment, and the rest Are ornaments which may or may not be put on according to choice. Tho redlcad is used for mark- 
ing ono or more spots on the top of the forchead, just where the hair is parted along the mezian line, Formerly, paper stencils, 
representing elaborate floral devices, were in use for marking the forchoad with sindur or sandal paste, and they accordingly 
found a prominent place in the dressing case, but, except for brides on the day of marriage, they are not thought of now. 


No. 61. 


On the Great ‘Tower a scene represents clurning, ond the’ instrument delineated is identically the same with which wo 
arc now familiar, a churning stick, worked in a large carthen pon, with a twisted rope held in the two hands of a milk-maid. 
Tho stick is kept in situ by two rings attached to an adjoining post. (Illustration No. 166.) A kitchen scene at Sénchi€] oxhibits 
n winnowing fan, Aula, a wooden pestle and morter, ok/dé, (both very like what is common now); a curry stono, sila, 
with fect and muller, and a board or table mounted on four tall legs used evidently for rolling bread, chéki. The grouping 
is thoroughly life-like and oriental. Advcrting to it, Goneral Conningham, in his Bhilsa Topes, says: “This scene is one 
of tlie most curious and interesting of all the Sénchi bas-reliofss Women only are employed in all tho domestic occupations ; 
in drawing water, in husking and winnowing the corn, and in the cooking of food. The last foct is noticed by Quintus 
Curtius, who, speaking of the Tndian “king, says: “ Woman prepare his food.” The mortar and two-handed pestle arc 
the same as those in use at the present day in India. The mortar (ok/A/i) is exactly the same as the Groek ¢y57, and tho 
Roman pila ; and the pestle /imusar) is the same as the Greck xéravey, and the Roman pilum. The primitive method of 
winnowing represented in tho above scene is still used in India ; and it recalls one of the blessings of the prophet promised 
to the children of Israel: “Tle oxen, likewise, and the young nsses that car the ground, shall it clean provender which hath 
been winnowed with the shovel and with the fan.” Bishop Lowth reads, “ winnowed with the van and the steve.” But 
shovel is the nearest descriptive word in English for the present winnowing-basket, which does not seem to differ, oven 
in the slightest degree, from the ancient one represented in the bas-relief.” ** 

Writing is not a subject which can be expected to be shown in sculptures, exccpt in the form of inscriptions. There aro, 

by nevertheless, indications of both reading and writing in groups of human figures which are 
Wai gates unmistakable. One in particular deserves special mention. It represents a youthful maiden 
standing under a tree and writing something with a reed pen on an oblong tablet. Tho figuro is row in the Museum of tho 
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Asiatic Society, and a sketch of it is shown in IMlustration No. 117. Looking to the practice, common among tho Uriyis 
of the present day, of writing with an iron style on palm leaves, it might bo said that the statue does not represent 
writing, but drawing. The practice, however, of writing with white chalk on black wooden tablets, or with ink on white 
tablets, which, among the grocers of Bengal and in the village schools of Northern India, is still universally prevalent, was well 
known in ancient India, and the+ablet-did then occupy, as it does now, the place of the modern European slate and the box wood 
tablets of ancient Greece, on which pupils practised the art of drawing with the graphis or the penicil/lus, Reghunandane, in his 
Vydvahéra Tatfva, quotes a verse from “the Safititd of Vyasa, which says, “the first draft of a document should be written on & 
wooden tablet, or on the ground, and after correction of what is redundant and supplying what is defective, it should be 
engrossed on leaf, or other material, on which it ig permanently to romain.”* And there is no reason to doubt that the 
Uriyh§s were familiar with it. The practice of writing on the ground or on boards, is common now in every part of Orissa. 
The pen shown in the sculpture is a plain cylindrical rod with a pointed end, but without the flat cutting top so peculiar to the 
modern Uriy4 style. For materials for pens, the Fogint Tantra condemns bamboo twigs and bronze styles as: unfortunate. 
Copper styles are better as leading to wealth, but the gold is the best ns the most auspicious ; the reed pen (vrinnala) is, 
however, preferable as conducive to intelligence. References are also made to ornamental wood and brass as materials tor 
pens, and they are required to be cylindrical and from eight to ten fingers long,† but without any flattened top, and the pen 
in the sculpture corresponds with this rule. It is worthy of note that Uriy& women of the present day are more 
proficient in reading and writing than their sisterhood in Bengal. Even the courtezans of Cuttack attach more impor- 
tance to education than their representatives in Calcutta, When I visited the place two years ago, they had three 
schools tor the education of their daughters, in the Bengali language, and those institutions were well attended. The 
like of them I have not seen in Bengal or the North-Western Provinces. The necessity for these schools arises from 
the circumstance of Bengali songs being held in groat esteem by the higher classes of the people, and it being held infra 
dignitate on the part of dancing girls to sing other than Bengali songs. A similar feeling in Bengal makes the dancing 
girls think ita point of honor here always to sing Urdu songs, and accordingly to learn to read and write Urdu. I cannot 
venture to say if it is a fecling of that description that makes Italian songs most fashionable in the musical circles of Europe; 
hut certain it is that in every one of these cases, that which is not easily understood, is preferred to what comes home to the 
admirers of music. Should the sculpture be taken for a representation of a lady engaged in drawing or painting, it would 
still be of great interest as an index to the social condition of the people, and a lithic proof of the descriptions which make 
Sit4, U'shé, Ratnavalf, and other ancient heroines proficient in painting likenesses. 

Looking to the number of works which have been written on the art of music by the Hindus, the success with which musical 
notes'havé been analysed, the different. systems which have been adopted for the classification of the 
national airs and tunes, and tho various kinds,of instrumgnts which have been noticed in ancient works, 
“it is to be expected that lithic remains of at least some of the instruments of former times should be met with. Nor are they 

wanting at Sanchl, Amarévatf, and Bhuvanes'yara. Scenes representing concerts are very common at all the three places, but the 
number and variety of instruments in use in these parties appear, however, to have been extremely limited. Harps of tro 
kinds are shown at Sénch{ and Amaravat{, (Mlustrations Nos. 164 and 166.) But none are to be seen at Bhuvanos'vars, and, 
indeed, no stringed instrument seems to have been in use there except the Vind. (Illustration No. 167.) Tho Amaravatt harp 
is in appearance very like the ancient Egyptian instrument, but it was: held on the lap in a horizontal position, whereas 
the latter when in use, was kept in an upright position on the ground, or on a stool. The Amarévat{ guitar shown on the 
stone in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, has a sounding board at the lower end, nnd-seven keys, bat no bars. (Illustration 
No. 168.) The Kalpa Stitra of Kétyéyana notices a harp with a hundred strings, but what it was like I cannot say. 

Of percussion instruments, the dholaka, played either on one or both sides (Illustrations Nos. 169 nnd 170), is the most 
prevalent representative to be met with everywhere; and was made of various shapes. Some were of largo size with 
small ends and broad centres, like the Mridanga of our day; others less protuberant in the middle, but with broad 
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ends like the pékhawd; ; others again of a very small sizo. (Illustration No. 172.) Of the large military drum played with a 
stick, the ranadhakkd and jayadhakkd, with which the heroes of the Riméyana ond the Mahabhérata are said to have inspired 
their legions with military ardour in the battle-field, no specimen has been met with at Bhuvanes’vara ; but a small variety, 
probably the tim-timi, Anglicé tom-tom, or tho kettledrum, so played, is not rare. The tambourine, khanjani, is also met with. 
At Sanchf the large war drum is common. The ceiling of the Muktes’vara porch has several scenes of concerts, in most of 
which the central figure is represented singing to the accompaniment of a dholakn and cymbals. Flutes, (Illustration No. 171), 
with lateral blowing holes, pipes, trumpets, (Illustration No. 173), and cymbals, large (karatéla) and small (mandird), are common 
cvcerywhere, but all of the ordinary modern form. Theflutes were perforated with three to seven holes ; the last was probably the 
highest number, and the player, who could manage them was deemed highly proficient, for we find in the Toy Cart a servant 
of a courtezan claiming great supecriority on that score. He says, “A pretty situation for a man of my talents; for one who 
can play the flute with seven loles, the vind with seven strings; who can sing like a jackass, and who acknowledges no 
musical superior, except, perhaps, Tamburu or Nirada.”’* In one instance 1 noticed what appeared to mo to be a pair of 
castancts, such as are in use in the present day, and I think that it was not unknown in ancient times in India. It occurs 
among the sculptures of Thebes, and Wilkinson supposes it was not only used in the Egyptian army, but by the buffoons, 
who danced to its sound.”†+ At Bhuvanes vara, it is represented on the ceiling of the Muktes'vara temple. The conch shell 
scartely deserves to be reckoned as a musical instrament, but as it “was so used, and is common, like the gong Aénsyd, at 
Bluvanessyara, it is nogcssary to name it. It was of the modern shape (Illustration No: 174), and used very much in the 
same way as in the present day. 

The conch shells of commerce are contributed by three differont species ; 1st, Turbinella rapa ; 2nd, Mazza rapa ; and 3rd, 
Voluta gravis. Of those the first produces the largest shells, best adapted for wind instruments, in making which the only ingenuity 
required is to drill a liole at the base in such a manner as not to injure the whorls. When blown through, the wind, passing 
through the different whorls, produces a loud, sharp, shrill, piercing sound which spreads far and wide, and by its nature quickly 
attracts attention. Honce the conch was held in great esteem as a war trumpet. In the present day, itis used as a trumpet in 
the temples to mark the close of a religious ceremony called drat, in course of which lights, napkins, and other articles are 
turned repeatedly in front of an image, and also at quasi religious ceremonies, which the fair sex celebrate to mark particulaz 
domestic occurrences. The second species produces the most ‘elongated shells, and they are used for offering water to the 
gods during the drati aforesaid, for bathing the images of Vishgu, ond for lustrations generally. For this purpose no 
perforation at the base is neoded, but the whorls within have to be cut out clean. Occasionally, but very rarely, the whorls 
arc go cut as to represent five consecutive shells, ono within the other, and these are described to be so many separate 
shells coalesced into one, or five separate mouths, panchamukha, of one shell. It is held to be particularly sacred. 1 have 
geen I only one specimen of this kind ; but it had only three interior shells. It is generally as high-priced as the abnormal 
variety called dakshinévarta, “in which the whorls, instead of running from right to left, as in the ordinary shell, are reversed, 
and run from left to right.” “It is,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, “regarded with such rovoronco that a specimen formerly 
gold for its weight in gold, but one may now be had for four or five pounds,” This high price is due to the virtues ascribed 
to it in the Puranas. Ono of them, the Vard/hia, says, ¢“ He who, going to a river flowing towards the east, performs an 
abhishek ceremony on himself with a right-handed sankba, purges himself from all sin. He who, in such a river, standing 
up to his navel in water, pours sesamum socd and water profusely on his head from a right-handed sankha, instantly destroys 
all the sins of his life.”‡ Of the virtues of sankhas generally the Padma Purdéna gives a detailed account. According to it, 
& Ho who bathes Vishpu with the milk of a gold-coloured cow (Kapilé) filled in a sankha, acquires more merit than can be 
attained by performing a hundred million Yajnas. He who bathes the Great Lord with the milk of other than golden coloured 
cows, obtains the rank of Brahmi. Pouring Ganges water in a sankha, he, who bathes M#dhaya, saying at the same time 
¢ salutation to NarAyana,” avoids the evil of all future transmigration. What is the use of bathing in the Ganges for him, 
who, turning a sankha filled with water before Kés'ava, pours the water on his own head ? Ho, who offers to Vaoishnavas, in 
a sankha, water mixed with sesamum and tulsi leaves with which the feet of Hari have been washed, acquires the merit 
of performing a chiéndrdyana ceremony.”§ The Brahma-vaivarta Purénya says, “ Water in a sankha is most gratifying to the 
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gods, and is as holy os the waters of sacred pools, except to Sambhu. The goddess of fortune remains fixed in those places 
where. ‘the, music of the sankha resounds. He is bathed in the waters of all the sacred pools, who bathes in water from & 
sapkha. Hari abides 1 in the sartkha; wherever there is a sankha there is. Hari. There also abides Lakshmf, and evil of 
every kind, Mies away from it.”* The fabricators of bracelets make no distinction of these three varieties, and use them 
¥ promiscuously for their work, Tn the “ Detailed List of Articles contributed by Bengalto the Vienna Universal Exhibition - 
of 1873 ‘(p. 89), Mr. Locke, of the Caleutta School of ° ‘Art, has the following interesting note on the subject: *“ The 
Shankhris, or shell workers at Dacca, distinguish the several shells and their various qualities by the names Tithuri, Puti, 
Laljriti, Alabela, Dhatd, ‘Kulai, and Shur ; the Titkuri” (that is, those imported from Titicorin) “being the best in quality 
of. graing lustre, and suitability ‘for fine outting and delicate finish, ‘There is considerable variety in tho" patterns of those 
sankha bracelets, from.the.rude broad flat ring. to’ the thin delicate annulet, rounded, or with notched or beaded edges, 
‘carved with tigers’ heads, enriched with grnamental i incising, and illuminated by touches of tinsel, lac-colour, gilding, &c.” 
: Tt should be noticed, however, that those: bracelets. which’ aro mado of entire pieces or anmulets cut out of the shell, require 
F the last named species, which from its size yields : rings just large enough for the human wrist. The first two varicties are, 
too large for such annulets, and their chips “and cuttings are therefore used. only in inlaying. Their superior donsity and. 
“gloss adapt them well for this purpose. It should be borné in mind, also; that the different species vary “greatly in size 
according to ago, and it is often difficult to identify them in the dry state, 

That in tho time of the Vedas, and for some fime afterwards, the Hindus were familiar with ships adopted for sea voyages, 
is a fact which is now no .Jonger.doubted, The frequent mention, in ancient Sanskrit 
literature, of pearls; which could not have been procured without the aid of boats that could brave 
the ocean-wWave,-is of itself sufficient evidence on the subject, But others are not wanting, Allusions to the ocean and to 
ships are numerous even in the Safihita of the Rig Veda. “ Tho greatness of the 
Agasty#s,” "is said to be, “as profound ns the depth of the ocean?”’† ¢ HK Varugsy 
who knows the path of ‘the birds flying through,the air, he, abiding in the ocean, 
knows also, the course of ships.”‡ *“ Ma Ushas, dawn to-day, the ¢excitress of chariots 
which are harnessed at hor coming, as those who are desirous of wealth (send ships) 
to sea.”§ “Do thou (Agni), whose countenance is turned to all sides, send off our 
adversaries, as if in a ship to the opposite shore.” (A remarkable prayer for transpor- 

No. 652. tation at so early an age). “ Do thou convey us in & ship across the sea for our 
welfare.”| Again, “ Tugra, verily, As'vins, sent (his son) Bhujyu to see, asa dying man parts with his riches ; but you brought 
him back in vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, and keeping out the waters. Three nights and three days, Nésatyas, 
have you conveyed Bhujyu in three rapid, revolving cars, having a hundred wheels, and drawn by six horses, along the dry 
bed of the ocean to the shore of the sea. This exploit you achieved, As'vins, in the ocean, where there is nothing to give 
anpport, nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, that you brought Bhujyu, sailing in a hundred-oared ship, to his fatlier’'s 
Louse.” This story of Bhujyu is repeated in & subsequent hymn where the “ tossing ocean and swift ships” are again alluded 
to.** Again, * you constructed a pleasant, substantial, winged bark, borne on the ocean “waters for the son of Tugra, by which, 
with mind devoted to the gods, you bore him up, and quickly descending (from the sky,) you made a path for him across the 
great waters. Four ships, launched into the midst of the receptacle (of the waters, sent by tho As‘vins,) brought safe to shore 
the son of Tugra, who had been cast headlong into the waters (by his foes, ) and plunged in inextricable dackuees"{t Agni is 
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prayed in one place ** to bestow n boat fitted with oars.” The great sago Vas‘ishtho declares, “ When (I, Vasishtha) and Varuna 
ascend the ship together, when we send it forth into the midst of the ocean, when we proceed over the waters with swift 
(sailing vessels), then may wo both undulato happily in the prosperous swing. So Varuna placed Vasishtha in the ship, and 
by his mighty protection mado the Rishi a doer of good works.”* The Kapinjala bird is said “to foretell what, will come to 
pass, by giving due direction to its voice, as & helmsman guides a boat.” Tn the Introduction to the third volume of his 
translation of the Rig Veda, Professor Wilson says, *“ The same familiarity with the sea that has been previously 
commented on occasionally occurs, with sufficient explicitness to leave no doubt of tho meaning of the text : thus in one 
place the rivers are said, ‘to rush to the ocean eager to mix with it’ (p. 59); and again, ‘the rivers disappear in the 
ocean’ (p. 221), where also it is said that ‘those desirous of profit are engaged in traversing the ocean,’ clearly indicating 
maritime traffic : the Maruts, or personified winds, are said ‘to toss the clouds like ship¢’, or as the Scholiast amplifies 
a rather elliptical plirase, as tho ocean tosses ships; in another place (p. 425), although the particular expressions 
may be equivocal, yet it is undeniable that the passage is intended to convey the idea of the crossing of the ocean 
by certain individuals under the guidance of Indra.”† Manu lays down rules for the guidance of maritime commerce, 
and the Raméyano alludes to merchants, who traffic beyond the sea and bring presents to the king (III. 237). In the 
Mahabharata mention is mado of a large boat provided with machinery, which could defy the hurricane ; but it was 
intended for moving only on a river. Kalidasa, in the Sakuntala, gives the story of the merchant Dhanavyriddhi, whose 
immense wealth devolved to tho king on the former's perishing at sea, and leaving no heirs behind him ; and in the Hitopadesa, 
a ship is described as w necessary requisite for a man to traverse the ocean, and & story is given of a certain merchant, “who, 
after having been twelvo years on his voyage, at last returned home with & cargo of precious stones.” The details of Vijaya 
Sinha’s piratical expedition to Ceylon are familiar to the readers of the history of that island. Arrian alludes to the Kolandi- 
phontas, (apparently a corruption of the Sanskrit Kolintarapota, “ships for going to foreign shores,”) or ‘“large ships on the 
coast of Travancour, in which the natives traded to Bengal and Malacca,” in contradistinction to the Monozi/la of Pliny, which 
was probably tho same with the Sungara, and made of one piece of timber, for coasting and river trade. Other notices of the 
sea and ships may be multiplied ad libitum, to shew that the ancient Hindus were accustomed to venture out on the * black waters” 
in search of wealth. No proof of this, however, is to be had in sculpture, At Sinchf only two boats have been ‘seen,§ one 
* ng, rudo canoe made up of rough planks rudely sewn togethor by ‘hemp or string ;” and the other, “a stately barge with a long 
arching prow carved to represent the head and fore paws (winged) of a lion with the beak of a hawk, and the stern shaped 
like the tail of a fish curved upwards.” Such fanciful prows, it would scem, wero common enough in former times, for 
the Ywuktikalpatar« names the heads of lions, buffaloes, serpents, elephants, tigers, birds, frogs and men, as the most 
appropriate for figure-heads of boats.|| “ Boats not unlike the Sénclf specimen in design,” says Mr. Fergusson, ** may still be seen 
opposite the ghats at Benares on festal occasions, or on the lakes at Oudypore, or whenever a Hindu palace has a lake attached to 
it.” Both the Sanchi boats, however, appear amidst lotuses, which in this country never grow in the running water of rivers, 
and ore obviously not intended for the ocean. At Amarévati too there are no ships, and at Bhuvanes'’vara, no marine or boat 
scene has come to notice. Considering that the place is situated so near the sen, the total absence of such scenes argues that, at 
the time, the Hindus had all but entirely retired from the sea. At Puri, the Bhogs Mandapa of the Great Temple represents 
a boat, but it is evidontly intended for a river. (Woodcut No. 52). 

Nothing also has been met with in sculpture regarding the nature of the food which the people of Orissa ordinarily used 
twelvo hundred years ago. The principal article was no doubt, as now, rice, but it is not 
shown in any form on the temple. Fish, meat and vegetables are also unrepresented, but sweet. 
meats, cakes and other articles of luxury are occasionally delineated, and these indicate n state of considerable social refinement. 
Refcronce has alrcady been made (p. 111) to the figure of Ganes'a in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara holding a bowl in 
which are shown & number of globular lumps, each made up of s collection of small round grains exactly represonting the 
sweetmeat now generally known by the name of motichur, or“ broken pearl.” It is mado of a paste of gram fried in ghi, 
and subsequently steeped in syrup, In the temple of Bhagavat{ and that of Muktos'vara, there are several figures in 
bas-relief, with cakes of different kinds in their hands, but their nature cannot be clearly ascertained. 
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As already stated (ante p. 110), drinking vessels are common at Bhuvanes’vara, but they are never shaped like animals’ 
heads ns in Assyria and Etruria. Of the naturo of the beverages which they contained, nothing can be said. The religion 
of Siva, and that of his consort, recognise the use of spirituous liquors as an element of devotion, and it is to be supposed that 
the people who followed those forms of religion did avail themselves of the license to a considerable extent. Six hundred years 
before the time, we find that drinking wine and spirits was almost as common among the Indians as it is now in Europe. In 
the Sakuntalé, when the fisherman, who brought the lost ring to the king, proposed to give to the policemen half of the 

money he had received as a present from Dushyanta, the Superintendent, joyously accepting the offer, remarked : ** Thou 
good fisherman, you are an excellent fellow, and I begin to feel quite a regard for you. Let us seal our first friendship 
over a glass of good liquor. Come along to the next wine shop, and we will drink your health ;** and the whole party agreed 
to the proposal to make the fisherman stand & treat, saying “¢ by all means.” Nothing short of free and undisguised use of 
spirit by the ordinary people of the country could have justified the poet in introducing such & scene. That the practice was 
not confined to the lower orders of the people, is evident from the fact of the Superintendent having been a relation of the king. 
It is also manifest from the Séncht bas-reliefs, among which more than one lady of high rank may be seen standing in a balcony 
on the roadside with a drinking cup in her hand, and a maid with a decanter by her side ready to replenish it. In the garden scene 
two of the lovers have tazzas in their hands with an urn before them, clearly indicating indulgence in something more potent 
than water or sherbat. Commenting on this scene, Mr. Fergusson justly observes, “* We ought not to be surprised that drinking 
should be a favourite indulgence in these days. The Mahabbérata is full of drinking scenes, and many of its opisodes 
tum on the results of intoxication. Even the gods in those duys got drunk on soma juice; why not poor mortals? In 
addition to this, we must bear in mind that though the Hindus of the plains are so remarkable for their temperance, all the 
hill tribes drink joyously to the present day. No ceremony, civil or religious, takes places without drinking and dancing, 
and thé festival generally is brought to & close by all—the men, at least—hbeing so drunk as to be unable to continue it.”+ No 
doubt the S'iistras condemn indulgence in wine, especially by women, as sinful; but neither the anathema of the moralist, 
nor the ordinance of the lawgiver, scems to have put a stop te the manufacture of spirituous liquors in the country, or to 
the importation of valuable foreign wines such as are mentioned in Arrian’s Periplus, which were evidently destined for the 
use of men of wealth and consequence.‡ % 

It is usual among European authors to treat the history of arms under four differént heads: 1st, the age of stone; nd, 
the age of bronze; 37d, the age of iron; and 44, the middle ages. An earlier age would 
be that of wood, for of all artificial arms, & club, or stick, would suggest itself soonor to a 
primitive race than a celt of chipped flint ; and certain it is that among the many barbarous races still extant in different 
parts of the globe, the wooden spear and the bow and arrows appear much more universal than celts and stone hatchets. 
Wood, however, is not lasting, and the earliest relics available being made of stone, the fourfold division is the most convenient 
for the arrangement of ancient arms in museums and public collections, and to a certain limited extent for the treatment of the 
subject in historical disquisitions, using the words “* age of stone,” or “ago of bronze” &gc., in the same way as geologists 
use the phrases, the age of reptiles, the age of mammals, &c., implying a prevalence of particular class of objects over, and not 
the total exclusion of, others. In India, the same arrangement would no doubt be desirable. The number of stone weapons, 
chiefly celts, knives, and arrow-heads collected in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, fully testifies to the 
extensive use of such arms by the inhabitants in & historic age, and ancient Sanskrit literature also bears evidence to the 
fact. The monkeys of Rama are said to have thrown stone implements against their enemies, and the thunderbolt of Indra 
{ Vajra, Asani) was & lithic missile ; but hitherto not a single authentic specimen of any Aryan stone weapon has been met 
with in this country, and bronze arms seem to be all but unknown, From the time of the Rig Veda to the present day, wood 
and iron have been the chief, if not the only, materials employed in the fabrication of offensive weapons ; and as both those 
articles have been used promiscuously at all times, it is impossible to divide the subject into an age of wood and another 
of iron. The classification adopted in the Agni Purana is threefold, viz., missiles cast by machines, Yontramukta ; 
2nd, ditto hurled with the hand, Pénimukta; 3rd, non-missiles, as swords, axes, &¢e., Amukta ; the last including two 
subsidiary classes. In Wilson’s Essay “ On the Art of War as known to the Hindus,”§ the subsidiary classes are reckoned 
among the primaries. These include, 1st, weapons which may be used either as non-missiles or as missiles, Muktdmukta, 


Arms, 


such as javelins, spears, clubs, &c. And, “ Natural weapons, as the fist.” 
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Of tlie first class the oldest, the most important, and the most generally adopted national weapon of the Hindus from pre- 
historic times to the end of the middle ages, was the bow, and heroism in this country was in- 
variably associated with superior proficiency in the use of that arm. No one rose to distinction 
as a warrior, who did not wicld a heavy bow, and Dhanttrdhara, or “¢ the master of the bow” was the highest term of compliment 
that could be addressed to lim, By a figure of speech, the same term is even to this day applied also to men who 
have achieved success in other walks of life. The Agni Purana praises its use by the remark that, “of all battles, that 
in which bows are used is the best of all; that in which men fight with barbed instruments is tolerable. Fighting with 
swords is low and mean, and without arms, with bare hands, the meanest.” “ Hence perhaps,” says Professor Wilson, “one 
of tho cloments of Jndian inferiority in the ficld, as the arrow, however formidable as a missile, was but a feeble instrument 
in close combat, and its use was calculated to impair the courage of the combatant, by habituating him to shun rather than 
to seek the contiguity of the foeman,”* So great was the importance attached to the bow in ancient times, that the code 
of rules regarding archery was ennobled as a subsidiary Veda, Dhanur Veda. ‘These rules are no longer available; but enough 
remains in Sanskrit literature to show the estimation in which the arm in question was held. Certain it is that it led to the word 
Dhanus being used as synonymous with arms in general. So also the words Dhanusk«a and Dhanvin, ‘signifying literally 
a bowman, were always used to denote a warrior or soldier. Inthe Rig Veda, the employment of the bow in war is frequently 
mentioned, and the manner in which it is extolled may be perceived from the following prayer of Payu from the fifth Ashtaks : 
*“ May we conquer the cattle (of the enemies) with the bow : with the bow may we be victorious in battle : may we overcome 
our fierce exulting (enemies) with the bow : may the bow disappoint the hope of the foe : may we subdue with the bow all 
(hostile) countries. ‘This bowstring, drawn tight upon the bow, and making way in battle, repeatedly approaches the ear (of 
the warrior), as if embracing its friend (the arrow) and proposing to say something agreeable, as a woman whispers (to her 
husband). May the two extremities of the bow, acting consentaneously, like a wife sympathising (with her husband,) uphold 
(tho warrior,) as a mother nurses her child upon her lap ; and may they, moving concurrently, and harassing the foe, scatter his 
enemies.”† Tle Réméyana and the Mahébbirata extol it even more highly, and the story of the great bow of S'fva, which 
Rama snapped asunder and won a noble bride, shows that large heavy bows were held in estimation. Proficiency in archery 
was also greatly prized, and the Pandu brothers obtained a princess as the reward of successfully shooting at & mark while 


Bow. 


looking at its shadow in water. 

Of the material of which the bow was made, little is said in ancient works, oxcept that horn was sometimes used for the 
purpose. But the Agni Purana, which in its chapters on archery and arms, and on regal 
administration, is, according to Wilson, distinguishod by an entirely Hindu character, and 
must have been written long anterior to the Muhammadan invasion,‡ supplies the deficiency. Tn its chapter on arms it gives 
the following : *“ Bows, O best of the twice-born, aro formed of three things, to wit, metal, horn and wood ; and the string 
of the bow is likewise made of three substances, viz., sana fibre (Crotalarea juncea), hemp (Bhangé, Cannabis sativa), 
,and skin or hide. Tlie most approprinte length for a bow is four cubits, three and a half cubits being middling, and three 
cubits inferior ; it is to be so prepared that there may exist no unevenness trom its centro to the extremities; the middle part 
should be joined with a spare piece of wood, so thst it may De firmly held. The ends of the bow are to be made thin 


Materials of Bows. 


and tapering, 80 as to resemble the cye-brows of a handsome woman. Metal and horn bows should be made either of pure 
iron, or horn separately, or of tliose two substances conjointly. The horny bow is to be formed of a good shape and 
decorated with gold. Bows which are crooked, or have cracks or holes in them, are not good. The metallic bow is to be 
made of gold, silver, copper and black iron.. The horny bows made of the horns of the buffaloe, the Sarabha and the Rolie. 
are good. Bows are also made of sandal wood, ratan, the sal wood, the Dhavana, (a kind of Hedysarum) and the Kakubha (Pen- 
lapterd arjunaJ. But the bow made of bamboos which grow in the Sarat or clear season of autumn, and which are cut and taken 
at that time, is the best of all. Bows and scimitars are to be worshipped by repeating mantras capable of fascinating the three 
regions Svarga, Martya and Patala.” The most remarkable fact in the above extract is that the elastic bamboo is most extolled. 

The black iron was probably steel, and the other metals were used as ornaments; tliey are too inelastic to form a bow 
themselves. The horny bow was greatly osteemed, and Vishnu claims it as especially his own. Homer refers to the horny bow 
in the 110th verse of the 4th book of the Iliad, and. Arnold thus explains it; xatra piv—rérev, The horn worker wrought 
(ojos) the horns, and fitted (Jeeps, #pw, upto, D. 84.) the two lower ends of them to each other, so that they now made one bow.”§ 
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The size, approved, four elite is nearly: the ‘same ng “that of the Bini bow, which, according to’ Wilkinson, measured from. 
” fiveto five feet and a half in length ;* artd ¢ imong the materials for bow strings we have mentioh of hide,” which was likewise. 
usod ‘for that purpose by the Egyptians; as well as the Giréeks of the ‘time ‘of Horjer: †t- The Agni ‘Purana does not 
mention the Murva, (Sanseviera zeylanica), as a fit plant for yielding the finest wind strongest fibres for bowatrings ; ; but 
other authorities, mostly older ones, are full of praise’ of ‘that plant as & source of valuable fibre for the purpose, and Manu 
especially assigns it as well ‘suited for girdles for warriors. From specimens to be seen in sculptures, the ancient bow seems to have 
been of the same shape as“ thd ‘moder Indian arm, made either of bamboo or horn (sdranga), and provided with a strip of deer 
skin, or a murva cord for string. At Bhuvanes’yare, & specimen (Tllustration No. 203), has the body of the bow strengthened by 
knots tied at short intervals ; , but at “Sanchi and Amaravat! nothing of tlre kind hasbeen seen; Some Indian bows have an inward 
bulge in the middle, so, that their shape includes segments of three circles,—the “triple bent” hows of: the Rémayana ; their 
counterparts were not"unknown in Egypt. In ancient Greece, the tips of the bow, according to Homer, used to be mounted with 
stag horn, but the sculptures in this country do not make them apparent. The manner of carrying the bow was ordinarily to sling 
it from the left shoulder, or to bear it aloft in the left hand, In stringing the bow, one end of it was placed on the ground, the 
inner side of the middle resting against the knee, and the upper part pressed inwards with the left hand, while with the right 
hand the loop of the string was slid to the notch at the upper end. This is exactly the process which the Egyptians 
followed in former times, and the Hindus still practise to this day. 
Of the most ancient arrow, the Rig Veda gives the following description : “ The arrow puts on a feathery wing : the horn 
of the deer is its point : it is bound with the sinews of the cow.”‡ The commentator in one 
Ancient arrows. Rg $ ମି 
place supposes that the points of such arrows were poisoned,§ and in another place the 
Veda’ itself describes the arrow ns made of the sar4 reed with its blade of iron and point anointed with .poison.| The 
deor-horn point was undoubtedly the most anciont form ; and must have prevailed for some time ; but, seeing that the arms 
and armour of Grreece.in thé time. of Homer (B. C. 1000) were for the most part of bronze, though i iron was known and i is 
ofter spoken of under the name “of difficult to work in,” it may be fairly asked,—did the Aryans, to any large extent, employ 
iron For the fabrication of : their arms during the ରy ; Vedic period of the Rik Saiihita, notwithstanding occasional mention in 
"it of the iron- pointed’ arrow. ? - To meet this question, it is necessary to enquire to what extent that motal was known and 
‘rorked.-’ 
The quotations given in the first chapter oats iron-walled ities, clearly show that the hardness of iron was well known, 
but the epithet being in those cases metaphorically sused, they do not suffice to prove that the 
metal was worked into shape. In the passages in which Indra is described as hurling his 
iron bolt upon the quick-moving Asuras, or where his horse is described as having feet of iron, the same exception may be 
easily ‘taken, though the last description may be accepted as an indication of the practice of shooing horses. But swords 
(II. 156), spears {IV 285), javelins (IT. 292), lances (I. 774), (IV. ii. 288), and hatchets (I. 120), are frequently mentioned, and 
these weapons are é bright as gold,” or golden. (IV. 19), “shining bright” (I. 175), “ blazing” (IV. 93), ¢“ sharp” (IV. 113), 
‘aid nade: of Hoi (I. 226) ; they are tsyhetted on a grindstone” (IT. 36) to improve their keenness (TI. 150), and “ polished 
to enhance their brightness” (II. 826). There are also allusions to razors, which would be utterly worthless unless made 
of i iron; and it may be very fairly presumed that those who could and did forge razors of i iron, could not forget the value of 
that metal as & matorial for pointed or edged weapons. It may be added that, according to Shaw, “the hardest tools in 
' ancient Egypt, such as drills for working tho granite obelisks, were made of Indian iron. Pliny says: “Ex omnibus generibus 
palma Serico ferro est. Seroes hoc cum vestibus suis pellibusque mittunt, Secunda Parthico, neque alia genera ferri ex 
mera acie temperantur, cateris enim admiscetur, (Lib, XXXIX. C.. 14. ) According to al Edrissi, “in montibus Kabel 
inyeniuntur ferri fodinze celeberrimse, et humanis usibus aptissimse, producunt enim: ferrum aeutum et venustum.” According 
sto Nearchus, King Porus gave 30 Ibs. of steel to Alexander as the most precious present he could offer; and to “give an 
Indisn answer,” meaning “a cut with an Indian sword,” is a common Arabic proverb in Arabshah, (p. 364 apud Vincent's 
Periplus). It would be inconsistent to suppose that the race which a such iron and swords did not know how to 
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use, Or knowing, did not use them. 


# Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, I. p. 804, triumphant chariot, and slew ths son of Vis/vénch with a poisoned (arrow).” 
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Of the shape of the Indian arrow-heads, the Vedas afford no information, but the Raméyana and the Mahé4bhé- 
rata fully supply tlhe deficiency. According to those authorities most of them were 
barbed ; some were spear-shaped, others crescent-shaped with the cutting edge either 
concave or convex; some needle-pointed, dentiform, or serrated, others square with two, thrée or more points. In 
sculptures, some of these forms are distinctly visible. Of the size and make of arrows, the Agni Purina givos the 
following description: “ Arrows should be made of bamboos or sara reed, (Saccharum sara), which must be free 
from spots, &c. They should be straight, golden coloured, and have feathers of birds attached to their lower extremities.” 
The Homeric arrows were likewise feathered, rrepderrs, “and the feathors of large birds of prey: were esteemed the best.” 
*“ Besides the arrows commonly used, the Dlianurveda describes two other kinds, tho Néracha entirely of iron, and the Nélika 
made of reed, The latter was intendod for a long flight, and is, therefore, said to be most appropriately used for sieges. 
Curtius perhaps alludes to the Néracha when he says, some of the archors shot with arrows which were too heavy to be very 


Slinpe, size and material of arrows. 


manageable,”* 

Ordinarily the quiver was probably made of hide or basket-work; but somelimes metal plates were also used in its 
fabrication. The Rig Veda often names quivers of gold, but it is not certain whether they 
were actually made of that metal, or were so called only by a poetical licence. They were 
slung on the back (Illustration No. 98); sometimes two behind the two shoulders, tied in front by a cross belt. At 
Bhuvanesvara quivers are pretty common, but being placed behind figures in bas-relief, their size, form, and make can- 


Quiver: 


not be fully ascertained. 

The manner of drawing the how up to the ear, as in modern Europe, while standing with the body turned sideways, 
is pointed out in the extract from the Rig Veda given above; and is confirmed by several 
passages in the Ramayana, the Mabhébhirata and other ancient works in which the merit of 
aiming with the arrow drawn in & line with the eye to the ear f(ktarnasandhdna) is highly extolled. In the Séncht 
sculptures, the same style is distinctly visible, and that this was the most perfect mode of using the bow, is evident from 
its adoption by somo of the most civilized nations of antiquity, such ‘as the Egyptians. The ancient Greeks, however, thought 
and acted differently. According to Homer, the bow should be held right in front, and the string drawn to the body, 
rep piv pati wéace (D. 123,) and hence it is that “ the Amazonian women are reported to have cut off their right breast, lest 
it should be an impediment to its use.”† In later times the Greeks adopted the Egyptian style, but never acquired much 
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proficiency in it. Homer condemns it bythe remark :— 
éféor BH mehdxeoor wal Afiepaor pdxorro, 
wal fiperiv peydholt wat dyer dugiylor, (I. 0.711-12.) 

Layard’s plates show that the ancient Assyrians also followed the Greek custom, and drow their bow-strings towards the. 
breast, and not towards the right car, though for the purpose of a good aim the latter would be the most convenient place. 
In the Iliad the epithet w\orcpts &ave indicates that the bow was so drawn as to reduce it to a circular shape, but nothing of 
the kind is mentioned in the Hindu Séstra. The *yf+—tlaxe or click and twang of the Homeric bow-string have their counter 
parts in the dhanustankéra of the Hindus. 

‘To pratect the left forearm from the abrasion of the bow-string, it was wrapped in folds of leather,‡ but the sculptures 

do not anywhere show a trace of this gauntlot. The Egyptians used a slip of leather for the 


Gasnbish same purpose, but instead of folding it round the forcarm, wore it only on the inner side, 


tied at the wrist and the elbow.§ 
Of the different attitudes which were assumed in using the bow, the Agni Purana gives the following description: ¢“ The 
Sampadasansthén« attitude in shooting, is the standing with tho feet even, the two great toes 
Attitude in drawing the bow, I BY 
ankles, and heels being closely opposite each other; and the position of standing with the 
feet three spans apart. Laying the centre of gravity on the toes, and keeping the knees unbent, is the Vais &/ha ନୀ 
Tho attitude in which both tho knees appear like a flock of geese, and in which the archer stands with the feet four spans 
asunder, is called Mundala ; and the Ald/Aa posture is said to be that, in which the right thigh and knee are kept unbent, and 


in which the feet are placed five spans apart, assuming the shape of oa plough. The contrary of the above is called the - 


# Wilson's Works, TY., 299. | string, surrounde the arm like a snake with its convolutions,” Wilson's Rig 
4 Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptian, I., 808. Veda, IV., 26. 
$ “ The ward of the forcarm, protecting it from the abrasion of the bow- § Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, T., 306. 
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Pratyabia attitude. The Jala attitude is that in which tho loft leg should be kept in a crooked position; the left heel at ‘a 
distance of five fingers from the ankle of the right foot, and the knees twelve fingers apart from each othor. The Danddyatu 
posture is .of this description: the Teft knee straight, and the right advanced or as little: bent, and firmly fixed; bat 
„ when ‘this attitude i is such that, the knees are two cubits distant from cach.other, it is called ‘Vikatw. Tho Sumpata attitude is 
said to be the bonding the knee doublé, and keeping tho feet rnised from-the ground (exnent the fixe ipeth or standing 
‘withthe legs straight as a stick, and tho feet sixteen fingers apart from each other,”* 
` Inthe RémAyana mention is made of the bow as an instrument for costing pellets of stone ; but its use was is moh probably 
A Jimitéd-” to’ slvoting birds, for it is nowhere named in. connexion with warfare. . The sling ~ 
to00 was well known, and, Bharata, in the Raméyana, is described ଞ highly proficient im its 
use. Wilkinson says: “ The Acarnanianis were proud of their skill in managing it, add were surpassed by the Achzeans alone, 
of all the Greeks, who even vied with the natives df the. ‘Balearic Islands; and, so expert were these last, and of such 
importance did they consider the sling, that the principal care’ ofa parent was to instruct a boy 4 in its use.”† , Homer admits 
the sling (c¢$026) as an instrument of war, and the ¢“ plaited wool, » of which it was made, ‘sorves,in one place as & .bindags 
for tying a wound. The Hindus, however, never gave it any prominence, and utd treated: it with contempt., Neither 
the pellet-bow nor the sling occurs in sculpture. 
From the frequent mention of the Agni Astra or “ fire-arms,” it is to be iif that the Hindus had some instruments for’, 


Pellet-bow artiiuting. 


Sires) nt is hurling shells or balls of burning matter against their enemies ; but no’ descrip of any such has yet 
been met with, There are two scenes of siegos among the Séncht bas-relief, ‘but notraces in them of 
battering-rams, or catapults of any kind for breaking down walls, or for hurling stones amidst the ranks of the enemy, ‘or of engines 
for casting burning matter to a distanco to set fire to besieged towns and fortresses, are visible. There are ‘several martial 
processions and battle scengs at Bhuvanes'’vara ; but thoy too are devoid of any evidence on the subject, ‘In thd Uidyoga Parva 
of the Mahabharata, Yudhisthira is described as collecting large quantities of rosin, tow, and other inflammable articles for his 
great fratricidal war ; but-nothing js there said of any engine with which they could be hurled: against his enemies. The only 
instruments named, which could be ‘assumed to have belonged to this class, are the Mahéyantra or “ the great engine,” and the 
Sataghni or “¢ centicide,” a mitrailleuse which could kill a hundred at a time; but what they weré-like, and how they worked, 
is not known. ୍ 

In connexion with fire-arms, it is usual to advert to gunpowder, but as I have no new evidence te adduce on the 
subject, I must refer the ‘curious TeadeYk to Wilson’s “Essay «¢ oi. the Art of War as known to the Hindus,” Sir H; Elliot's “ Note 
on’ the early. use of gunpowder § in India,” in his “ Index. to ବ୍ୟ of Muhammadan India,” and Lassen’s In dische 
Alterthumskunde, Ih p. 641, et seq. . 

Of the arms, of the seéond class, viz., missiles to be EY with the hand, the only two worthy of notice are the javelin. and 


NT ¥ the discus. The former, undor the name of sela, is frequently mentioned, and warriors 
a ` Fivalins and Diseuses. 


\ 


mounted on horses or elephants used it largely, but it passes so insensibly to the spear or 
the thrusting weapon, that I have not been able to ascertain its exact form, and am doubtful if any distinction was ever made 
between them.- shall, therefore; notice the various kinds of spears and .Javelins seen in sculpture under one head. The 
digeds, or quoit, “8 am old Todi favourite, of which mention is made even in the oldest Vedas, ‡ Unlike the Sikh weapon of the. 
present day, which is & simple img with em sharp cutting edge, it had cross bars in the’ middle,. and: sometimes flame- like, or 
pointsd projections roung the’ peri iphery. Its anciont name is chalks or “ the wheel ; J but one ‘of thie: commentators orn Amara 
identified it with tho Prds'«. It occurs’ both in sculpture, and also formed of'i iron, and mounted on spires of Vaishoavite tem. 
ples. as & sectarial mark, Jike the eross of the Christian churches Formerly certain classes. of Vaishyaves used to have a figure, 
of it branded on the afms or breasts ; tho Sivites. replaced it by the trident.* 

_ Under the hea of Mul: témuleta or ‘optional “missiles, como tho various forms of spears and lances. Thay were highly i impor- 
hs tant weapons; and Sanskrit writers arc fall of their praise. They wero mado of bamboo, pointed 

with blades of steel, iron or Copper, and balanced with an iron knob or spike at the lower ond. 

The light ones, like that ‘shown in Illustration, No. 204, from tlie Great Towor of Bhuvanes'vara, wero probably used as Javolins, 
while the heavy ones wero reserved for Yoriting, Occasionally they were made entirely of iron, when thay were known 


Sper, lanochy, &. 


# Wilson's MS. Translation. 1 have not been ablete find the “original of ‡ “ Endowed. with miginented vigour he hurled (against the foes) tha 


this in my MSS. of the text, Tho description in some ନ in Hod Mp wheel of the chariot of the sun.” IIf,,835. If the suggestions of Séynna be 
4 Ancient Egyptians, T. p. ଶା omitted, tho wheel would be a discus. 
31 * ଖା ହଃ 
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by tho name of Zomara. In some mstances they had a small pennon below the blade. Illustration No, 177, shows 
a copper blade now in the Museum of the Asiatie Society; and Hlustration No. 198, from Sanchf, shows 2 pennon. 
‘These weapons are, however, not well represented in sculptures, except as tridonts, of which there is a great num- 
ber and of different forms. (Illustrations Nos. 193, 195 and 196.) One of a short mace-like form, mounted with three 
prongs and 2 small axe blade, is peculiar, and a drawing of it is given in Illustration No. 190. It may be compared to 
n European halberd, except in its shaft which is not near as long. 

Of arms of the non-missile class sticks, clubs and maces were the most ancient. Though they could be hurled at an 
enemy when Lard pressed, they were ordinarily not intended for such a purpose. Illustra- 
tions, Nos, 201, 206, 207 and 208, all taken from the Groat Tower of Bhuvanes'varn, are 
the principal varieties of this class of weapon. Illustration No. 202, shows a large mace or club five fect high, tied 
with ornamental metal bands. Its body is ribbed, and the ends are mounted with thick knobs. It Las been taken from 
tlie liand of a guard at the entranco to the Bhoga Maudapa at Puri. 

The battle-axe was in India, as much as in ancient Europe, a dreadful weapon of destruction, and various forms of it 

may be seen at Sénchi, Amardvati and Bhuvanesvara, Illustrations Nos. 188, 189, 191 and 

Batileare. 192, represent some of the commonest kind, and a very elaborato one is shewn in Illustration 


Clubs. 


No. 187, taken from the hand of a statue of Giancs’a in the Groat Tower. 
The most important weapon of this class, however, is the sword. Its oldest forms are shewn in Illustrations 


Nos, 175 and 176, taken from two copper weapons in the Asiatic Society’s Museum. 
ଏ Their history is not known, but apparontly they are the oldest Indian metal arma that havo 
been preserved to our time. Both of them are double-edged, and ribbed in the middle, to lighten the weight and at the 
same time to give them sufficient strength: neither has a guard or quillon above the hilt: but the second has two 
quillons in the placo of the pummel, and the first only one. The swords are thick and heavy, and must have been very 
imconvenient to use. The edgos of both are in places jogged from having been repeatedly struck upon some hard 
substance. It is impossible to say if the old Vedic swords were of this shape; but both at Sénchi and Bhuvanes'’vara forms 
very like it, but with somewhat better handles, are not uncommon. (Illustration No. 181). At the latter place, the ordinary Indian 
sabre, the asi of Sanskrit writers, whence probably the acinaces of the Romans, is common ; it was generally worn on the left sido, 
and, not as among the Greeks and Romans, on the right side. Tts blade is short and curved, but not quite so much as that of the 
scimitar, It is single-edged, except near the point, whoreit is sharp ou both sides. Its handle is provided with quillons and pum« 
mol, rarely also with a guard. At Sancht{ there is a straight broad sword in a scabbard, very like a Scotch claymore; and straight 
swords like the navy cutlass are also met with at Bhuvanes'vara (Illustrations Nos. 182 and 183), But the most important instru- 
ment of the sword class at the latter place is the A/iundd, a heavy, broad, single-edgod sword with a turned-up point, something 
like a Chinese sabre-knife. It was the favourite weapon of the goddess Durga in her different manifestations. In the present 
day it is used for sacrificial purposes, being too heavy for warfare. Itis always carried in the hand, never slung from the waist. 
A modification of it, called d/i4p, was for some time the ordinary offensive arm of the Bengal paik. The Meahrattas called their 
long, straight broadsword by the name of khandd, and in Duff’s History of the Mahrattas there is a drawing of the famous 
Khdnd érdjé, or “ king of Khéndiis,” of the great patriot S'ivaj{; its counterpart is frequently seen in Orissan sculptures 
(Illustrations, Nos. 179 and 180). In the temple of Gaurfat Bhuvanes vara, there is a double-bladed straight sword ; but it was 
probably a fancy weapon, not of much nctual use. (Illustration No. 178.) 
The following extract from the Vrihat Safhith of Variha Mihira, (Chap. 4) affords many curious traits of the superstitions 
which formerly prevailed, and to a certain extent still prevail, in’ India in regard to swords and their uses :;— 


1. “A sword of the longest description measures fifty digits ; the shortest is of twenty-five digit. A flaw on such n spot (of the sword) as corrceponda with 
an odd number of digits, must be deemed ill-ominous. | 

2, Yet flaws resembling ¢ Bilva frit, Vardhaména figure, umbrella, emblem of 8/iva, carring, lotus, banner, weapon, or cross, Are held suspicious, 

8. Flaws shaped like # lizard, crow, heron, carrion bird, headless trunk or scorpion, and several flaws along the upper edge, are not Tacky. 

4. A sword that shows a chink, is too short, blunt, damaged at the upper edge, unplonsing to eye and mind, and without tone, is inauspicious. ‘The reverse 


qualities forebode favourable results. 
5. The rattling of a sword (of itself) is said to portend death ; its not going out of the sheath (when drawn) augurs defeat. There will be strifo when the 


sword jumps out of the eeabbard by itself, but vietory when it is seen flaming. 
6. ‘Tho king ought not to insheath it without reason, nor rub it, nor look at his own face in it, nor tell ite price. He should not mention the place whence 


it has come from, nor take its measure, nor, without precaution, touch the blade, 
7. ‘The most esteemed swords are those that arc fashioned like a cow’s tongue, & Jotus-petal, a bamboo leaf, and an oleander loaf, rapiers and seimitars, 
8. Jf s wrought aword proves too long, it may not be shortened by striking off a portion of it, but should be polished till it has the length required. The. 


owner dies, if 8 piece is struck off at the upper end ; and hia mother dies, if the same is done at the point, 
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9. From a flaw on the hilt you may infor tho existance of o corresponding flaw on the blade, just as you ray conclude on sceing & mole in tho face of a 


dameel, that there is another snch in her hidden parts. 
10. And hy observing which part of the body is touched by n awordsman, when consulting the diviner, the latber will be ablo to indicate the place of tho 


flaw on the sword in tho scabbard, provided he (the diviner) knows the following rules. 

11—15. 1f the man touches his bead, the flaw is at the first digit; the second digit corresponds with the forchead ; tho third with the spot between the 
brows; the fourth with the eyes ; the fifth with the nose ; the sixth with the lips ; tho seventh with the cheeks; tho cighth with the jaws; the ninth with the 
ears; the tenth mith the neck; the eleventh with the shoulders; tho twelfth with the breast ; the thirteenth with the armpits ; the fourteenth with the paps ; 
the fiftsenth with the heart ; the sixtcenth with the belly ; tho seventeenth with tho loins ; the cighteenth with the navel ; the nineteenth with the abdomen ; the 
twentieth with the hip; the twenty-first with the pudendum ; the twenty-second with tho thighs ; the twenty-fourth with the knees ; the twenty-fifth with the 
Jegs ; the twenty-sixth with the part between tho legs ; the twenty-seventh with the ankles ; the twenty-cighth with the Leels ; tho twenty-ulnth with the feeb; 
the thirtieth with the toes: such is the theory of Garga. : 

16—19. The consequences to be foretold from # flaw in tho first, second, third digit, and so forth, up to the thirtieth digib, are as follows : death of & 
child, obtaining of wealth, loss of riches, good fortune, captivity, birth of a son, quitrrels, acquiring of elephants, death of a child, acquiring of wealth, 
destruction, getting a wife, grief, gain, loss ; getting a wife, death, prosperity, death, contentment, losa of wealth, aequiring of riches, death without salvation, 
cbtaining of wealth, death, good fortune, poverty, dominion, death, kingly power. 

20. Upwards of the thirtieth digit no consequences are specified ; in general, however, the flaws at the odd digits are injurious, at the even ones auspicious. 
But according to come anthorities, the flaws from the thirtieth digib upwards to the sword's point are of no consequence at all, 

21. A sword that smells like oleander, blue lotus, elephant’s frontal juice, ghee, saffron, jessamine, or Michelea champaks, brings good luck; but ill-omened 
is one that has the odour of cow-urine, mud, or fat. 

22. A smell similar to that of tortoise blubber, blood, or potash, augurs danger and pain. A sword glittering like beryl, gold, and Lightning, brings victory, 
health, and prosperity. 

23, The fluid to imbrue a sword with; according to the precept of Uganas is: blood, if ona wishes for a splendid fortune; ghee, if one is desirous to have 
A virtuous son ; ater, if one is longing for inexhaustable wealth, 

24. An approved mixture to imbrue the sword with, in case of one desirous to attain his object by wicked means, is: milk from a mare, a camel, and 
an elephant, A mixture of fish bile, deer-millk, horse-milk, and goat-milk, blended with toddy, will make the aword fit to cut an elopliant’s trunk, 

25. A eword, first rubbed with oil, and then imbrued with an unguent compounded of the milky juice of the Calotropis, goat's horn, ink, dung from doves 
sand mice, and afterwards whetted, is fit for piercing stones, 

26. An iron instrament imbruéd with a stale misture of potash of plantains with butter-milk, and properly whetted, will not get worked on a stone, nor 
blunted on other iron instruments," 


Two thousand years ago the sheath was generally made of wood, covocred, as in the present day, with pink cloth of some 
value. Thus in tho Toy-cart: 

& Servant. This is your honor’s sword. 

Samsthénaka. Ah, very well, give it me. (Takes it by the wrong end.) I bear it on my shoulder, sleeping in its pink 
sheath.” + 

A belt was usually tied round the waist to suspend the sword, and & sword-knot was not unfrequently put on. Both 
these were known by the common name of meckhald, which, in the caso of women, was very appropriately employed to indicate 
the zone or girdle. The sword-knot was sometimes formed of a metallic chain fostened to the hilt, and in fighting bound 
round the wrist to secure the weapon—sa procedure which must haye proved very troublesome whenever the blade snapped in 
the midst of a fray. 

Of tho short sword or dagger, the true war-knife and its varietics, the poniard, tho stiletto, and the kuttar, the sculptures 
of Orissa and Siénchf, afford a great number of examples. Illustration No. 186, from the 
Great Tower, is very like a Nepaleso knife. No, 185 is a broad, blunt-ended knife with & 
carved deer-head handle ; and No. 184, is a knife of the same description, but with a lancet-headed point, taken from 
a male figure found under a bonian tree near the Mérkanda Tank at Puri. Illustration No. 205 is from the temple of Graurf. 
It is 2 triongular-bladed dagger or cut and thrust knife, which used to be held by the cross bar at the bottom. It belongs to the 
same class with the kuttar of the present day. Illustration No. 200, is also peculiar ; it is from Bhuvanes'vara. In Orissa this wea- 
pon seems to have been a great favourite, and on the Great Tower several nude statues in amatory positions are made to carry 
it in their waist bands. The sphyu or sacrificial knife of the Vedic times was a dagger ; but it was mado entirely of wood. 

The lasso, négapésa, ** the nooso of the Négas,” or simply pdsh# may also be described as an offonsive weapon of the non- 
missile class. It was largely used, and is frequently alluded to. Of its form and use we extract the 
following description from the Agni Purina. “ The P«is/« should be ten cubits long, with one end of 
which a circle should be made 2 cubit in diameter. It should be constructed of the strings made of hemp, or of flax, or of munja 
grass, or of bhangd, ((Orotalarea juncea), or of sndyu (tendon or muscle of beasts, supposed to bo wliat is understood by 
the word ¢afi in common Bengali), of arka skin, (fibre of the Culotropis gigantea) and other things of which strong thread may 
be made. The Pdshs should be prepared of thirty pieces of thread twisted together. Tho learners should make 2 running 
knot in the Pdshw ; and having held one end of it with the left hand, and twisted it round on the right, they should turn 
it over their heads, and afterwards throw it on tho throat of a human figure, mado of wicker work or reeds. They then 


Daggers, &c. 


Lasso, 


# Kern's Translation, Journal Rl. As. Soc, N, S., VI. pp. 81 et seq. | + Lit. of the colour of the flesh of barkless raddish, Wilson's Hindu Theatre, 1. p, 37 
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should clo tle same to &. real man, ofter covering his body with skin. After this, they.should: try to throw the string 
on the neck of a horse at full gallop, or of animals jumping’ about, or su¢has are moving fast. This practice should be 
repoated many times, in-order to be accustomed and well-skilled in it. In this manner, being masters of their hands, they will 
begin to bind (their enemy) with the Pasha?” This lasso is sometimes exhibited in Beulpture, On the Réni Naur frieze at 
Udayagiri, there are two or three nooses seen on tho body of a crouching elephant in a‘cave, and one also in the hand of one of 
its assailants ready to throw it on the animal. 

Of defensive arms the first object which demands notice is the shield, In ancient Tndia it was made of hide; hence its 
name charma, or leather par excellence. But hard wood’ was subsequently used for the purpose ; 
and accordingly the Yuktikalpataru defines the charmed as ¢“ an arm which covers or protects 
the body, It is of two kinds, according os it is made of wood or hide. It should protect the-body, and be firm, light and 
tough. That which is insufficient to céver the body, or is heavy, soft, easily penetrable, or inade. of. an offensive material 
is defectivo,”* With the Egyptians and the Grocians the material was commonly bull's hide with the, hairy side outwards,† and 
Homer gives seven folds: of it to the shield of Ajax, and nine to that of Achilles; but the Hindus preferred the hide 
of the buffoloe «and of the rhinoceros, and ‘their superior toughness rendered folding unnecessary. At a subsequent period 
metal seems to have been likewise used in the fabrication of ‘shields, and specimens have been met with both of 
iron and copper. Two of the Jatter, ଗଛ are preserved in He Museum of the Asiatic, Society, but their ages are 


Dofensive arms, shields. 


pnknown. : ଏ 
The shape of the instrument was ordingrily: dircular, as in the Tlustrations Nog. 209 and 210, from the temples of Bhuvanes’- 


vara ; but it was not invariably so, Illustration No, 211 shows an oval shicld ; and oblong shields made of boards, or wicker work 
covered with leather, with'sometimes an Si rim, very like the seutum of the Romans, were not unknown ; and small bucklers of 
an oblong or irregular shape were common. The former occur repeatedly at Bhuvanes'vara, (Illustration No. 212, taken from a 
figure in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ), and the latter at Sancht, (Illustrations Nos. 213 and 214, taken from 
General Cunningham’s ¢‘ Bhilsa Topos. ”) At Khandagiri theresa shield, the top and sides of which are rectilinear, and the lower 
part pointed, Jndging from the extent of. the body.it overs, it was probably two and a half feet long, and had a prominent 
ridge in the middle. At Sénchf, two instruments have been noticed of a similar shape, but without the ridge, the ground of 
the onc being plain, and that of the other bearing a diagonal cross. (Illustrations No, 215 and 216 taken from Fergusson’s “ Tree 
and Serpent Worship.”) These were, however, never made so big as to entirely cover tho soldier, as yas the European pavise. 
Two specimens of this shield, made of wood and shaped very much-like canoes swith wooden handles,‡ exist in the Museum 
ofthe Asintic Society of Bongal. (Illustration No. 217.) , At Bhuvanes' vara some of the circular shields are padded inside, 
and held by two straps tied to four rings. (Illustration, No, 210.) [ 

Tho ornaments on these shiclds were limitod to a fow metal bosses or stars,‘ probably of brass, and rarely a tassel. But - 
at Konarak, a specimen has been seen which is most elaborately ornamented, (Illustratidbn No: 218.) Itis nearly two and a half 
foot i in diamét, £. bound round the edge with a metal rim, and decorated with an outer band fornted of circular plates of metal 

, bearing impressions in relief of men, horses, elephants, deer, fishes, birds, tortoises, lizards, and floral scrolls, and having a 
scalloped inner edge. .A medallion of a chasto design covers the centre, and to it is attached a thick bushy yak-tail chauri; a 
second chauri of the same kind, but with a differently formed handle, hangs from the top. For distinctive badges it has two well- 
formed lizards. At first sight, this buckler appears to bo a sort of a pageant shield intended more for display on festive 

" occasions then for use; but it was found in the hand of a warrior crouching under & prancitig horse, whose rider had dis- 
mounted ‘and was ready with a drawn sword to give him the coup de grace. 

Defensive armour for the head has nowhere been noticed in Orissa. The heads of warriors are either left with their 

' natural covering of hair, or bound round with turbans, or surmountcd with high, orna- ° 
„ Arrgour, for tho. head. mented caps. ,This is remarkable, considering that'oven in the early days of the Rig ‘Veda 
“helmets § were greatly prized ; and in the Raémayana and Mahabhérata much praise is bestowed. on those who succeeded 


ee Pe ee ee 


* were we a CNT † Wilkinson’ Ancient Egyptian, 1. p. 209. 
aga GTI . 4 Some of the bucklers used during the Trojan war had wooden 
MOTTE ga ଙ୍ଖ ଖୀ | | handles. + 
Sa forest aE Aa ti § 4 The brilliant (Maruts), bearing the lightning in their hands, radiant 
ବମ Pl ଵ୍କିଖ gM ଏସ । above nll, gloriously display their golden helmets on their heads,” Wilson’s ° 


a GATT TMT 1 Rig Veda, IV., p. 2601. - 
MS. No. 445, in Réj& Jotindramohnn Tagore's Library, fol. 56a. 5 4% 
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in cleaving the helmets /hkirtta) of their adversaries. During the middle ages, the Marhiéttas used very extensively iron casques 
with neck-guard, cheek flaps, and moveable nose-pieces ; and in the poems ot Chand the helmet is frequently mentioned. 

Armour for the body is, likewise, wanting at Bhuvanes’vara and Puri. But in Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ 
there is a figure from Amarévat{ lithographed from a drawing in the Mackenzie collection, (plate LXVI,) 
which appears as'if dressed in a coat of chain-mail; (Illustration, No. 91 ;) but without a careful exami- 
nation of the original, its nature cannot be definitively settled. Thisis, however, scarcely necessary, for there isample written 
evidence to prove that formerly metallic coats were in common use, as in Europe during the middle ages, by superior officers and 
distinguished warriors and chiefs. The Kshatrfya or military caste early assumed the distinctive surname of Varman or the *# mail- 
clad,” and the Sanskrit language includes more than n dozen names for armour for the chest. In the Rig Veda the coat of mail 
(kavach¢) is repeatedly mentioned. Thus, Agni is invoked “to blaze (fiercely), repelling repeatedly, like a coat of mail, 
the enemies of his worshippers in combats.”* The As’vins are asked to be “like two dogs, warding off injury to the 
persons” of his adorers, “* and, like two coats of mail, to defend them from decay.”† “* When the mailed warrior advances in 
front of battles, his form is like that of a cloud: with his body unwounded do thou conquer; may the strength of 
the armour defend thee.”‡ Again, “1 cover thy vital parts with armour:”§ “ Slayer of enemies, thou, Indra, art our armour,”|| 
Jn none of these and in several other such passages is the material of the armour indicated; but the Maruts are described 
in two or three places as having “golden breast-plates.”¢] Elsewhere the attendants of Kasu, son of Chedi, are described 
as “wearing cuirasses of leather,”** and in an old hymn in the First Book, Agni is said to defend “ the man who gives presents 
(to the priests) on every side, like well-stitched armour,” which Dr. Wilson supposed was & “¢ quilted jacket such 
as is still sometimes worn.”†t† This leather, or quilted, coat was probably longer than the chain-mail, and reached the 
knees. Something like it is. described in the following passage from the Uttara-rdma-charita in which Janaka expresses his 
first impression-of Réma + 


Armonr for the trunk. 


#“ You have rightly judged 

His birth : for see, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend with his curling locks: below his breast, 
Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes, 

The deer skin wraps his body : with the zone 
Of Mzrva bound, the madder-tinted garb 
Descending vests his limbs; the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrist, and in one hand he bears 
The pipat staff, the other grasps the bow.” ‡‡ 

The picture, however, is ideal, and pourtrays what the poét thought had been the attire, some twenty centuries betore 
him, of a military student in his noviciate, long before he had earned his spurs. It cannot be accepted as & safe guide 
for any historical conclusion, The great S'atarudriyz hymn of the Véjasaneyi Saf/hité of the Yajur Veda, which dates 
from a much earlier period, is, however, precise on the subject. It addresses Rudra as girt in “ cotton-quilted cuirass,” 
and ‘““iron-mail” and “‘armour.”§§ The Réméyana and the Mahabharata are more positive on the subject, and state the 
Kavacha to be an iron armour, though they are silent as to whether the form was that of beaten plates sewed on cloth or leather, 
or of chain-mail, In the latter, some mail coats are described to be of iron plated over with gold; others white and lined 
with steel, and studded with a hundred eyes.||| Sanskrit lexicographers are, likewise, universally of opinion that the kavacha 
was made of iron; but they too afford no positive information as to its make. Judging from the prevalence of chain-mail 
among the Marhattas, I am disposed to think that a shirt of mail formed of small iron or steel rings interwoven was 
preferred to solid breast-plates; but leather was not altogether rejected. The Marbattas used mail with inlaid plates; and 
coats of rhinoceros or buffaloe hide boiled in oil were also common. 


# Wilson's Rig Veda, If , G6. tt Thid. 1., 83. 
+ Ibid. IL., 310. $‡ Hindu Theatre, T., 346, 
$ bia. TV., 28. §§ “ କା rf 3 ନ କନ 
§ Ibid. TVs, 27, Muir's Sanskrit Texts, IV. p. 270. 
|| Ibid. TV., 80. | Te re a Ga TTT | 
 Hbid. IV., 300. NEFF FA TAN 
## Ibid. IV, 239. Virits Parva, Chap. 31. 
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Allusion ହା already been made to the forearin ର noticed ନ୍‌ the Vedas (vite p- 120). In ‘in Mahébhérata, it is also 
mentioned, As also a _ ¥isor,* but there i is no name in Sanskrit for shoulder,. leg and thigh guards, or other article of defensive 
“ equipment., The Marhattas had a large: steel. gauntlet, but it has. no ancient name. 

Immediately after arms and armour it would not be amiss to notice three objects, which, thoggh perfectly harmless by them- 
selves, exercise the most potent “influence i in wanfare, viz. the flag, the trumpet and the war cry. 
As a rallying point | for soldiers i in’aetion, or for the assemblage of troops, the flag is of the highest 

importance, and a feeling of chivalrous devotion to’ it has: at all tines been cherished as a point of military honor. “ The 
idea of such & signal, ” says an able writer on the “ Scop and Uses: ofMilitary Literature and History,” “is universal, and the 
external cause of “its adoption obvious. However, little accustomed men ‘may be to:act in concert, it is always possible to 
unite them in one mass by the conspicuous display. of ଛି: ‘striking objec in. & ‘Pentral position, ` If “the uplifting of this ensign, 
be accompanied by the shout of a strong-voiced man, or the dnp aid Sg bonis ‘af a Loud. instrament, the appeal to two organs’ 
of sensation, both the ear and the eye, must be. followed by an ficreased . degree, of, alertness on the part ofthe troops so 
summoned” (p. 159). The Hindus, from a very early period, iin their history; availed themselves of all the three, viz..the standard, 
the war-cry, and the trumpet, or what was the shme, some instrument for creating shrill wide-spreading sounds.- The Rig 
Veda alludes to banners,t and in ths Mah4&bhérata, the heroigm of knocking down the enemy’s standard i is everywhere highly 
‘extolled. ” ` The : cwar-cry is, likewise, mentioned in the Rig Veda;‡ and in the great epics. The words used were either 
religious adylugs, or the ‘name of the leader added to the word jaya,or victory, such as Jaya Rema, “¢ victory to Rama,” or 
Jayastu Painduputrinéms “ success to the sons of PAndu,” or some other word suited to’ the occasion, very much in the same 
way as in Europe, and whence, as Sir S. Megouk supposes, armorial mottoes had their origin. 

According to the Rig Veda, the most ancient ‘instrument, for calling troops together or conveying orders to them or 
exciting | them to yalorqus .ଶଥds és the drum. - ` Thus: War. drum, fill with your sound both Beaven and earth ; and let all 
things, xed or moveable beWaware of it : do thou, wlio art associated with Indra and the gods, drive away our foes to the 
remotest distance. Sound loud against the (hostile) host : animate our prowess : unr aloud, terrifying the evil-minded ; 
repel, drum, those whose delight it is to harm us: thou art the fist of Indra; inspire us with fierceness. Recover these 
our cattle, Indra; bring them back: the drum sounds repeatedly as a signal : our leaders, mounted on their steeds, assemble : 
may our warriors, riding on their cars, Indra, be victorious.”§ But Vyisa, in the Mahabharata, does not allude to it. 
He replaces it by pdénchajanya, and other forms of conch shells, with which the heroes of the Great war of Kurukshetra rallied 

their several corps d’armée.| The conch shell, however, was not unknown in the time of the Rig Veda, and Kusta 
refers to“ those applionces with which the As‘vins sound the conch shell in the battle for their share of the booty.” 
` the most ancient sculptures, such as those of Sanchf, the flag is represented as an oblong piece of cloth with or without 
diagonal érossed stripes like a St. George’ s cross,-or a number of stars. (Illustrations Nos. 219 and 220, copied from Cunningham’s 
Bhilsa Faqs). At Bhuvanes's vara, it is invariably triangular, and of plain ground. The staff is surmounted, according to the 
religious, faith of the people who bore it, by éither a trident or a discus. - in ancient literature mention is made of Glarudas, 
Hanuminas and crescents, as mountings for the tops’ of flagstaffs; also as armorial emblems on the ground of the flags, 
“ Thus Aryuna’s flag bore the monkey HanumAna, Bhishma’ s a& palm tree, Duryodhena’ sa serpent, Kripa’s a bull.”** The last 
was also the emblem of Siva whence his name Vrishaketana or ¢ bull-flagged.” ‘The Harivansa make mention of birds painted on 
the ground of flags, and in the Ramayana, Janaka has the title of Sitédhvaju, fromshis standard having borne the figure 
of a ‘plough. The Agni Puriéna makes a distinction between the large standard dhowé, and the banner paték4 of minor 
divisions. +t It notices, likewise, particular colours as belonging to particular chiefs. The Kumara Sambhava describes flags 
* of China silk set up in the oes of the mountain king Himalaya on the occasion of his daughter's marriage.t‡ But ordinarily, 


Flags, trampets and war-cries. 


Md - 


h toa 
® Drénfchérya, when wounded, ia said to have raised his visor, and: Arjuna ଏ “++ aaree ଆ ନ a ଵା MN 


took the opportunity to send an arrow to his face which, proved fatal, Pi faa aT Fa EET aT gm. 
+ Wilson's Translation, I, 265, I1., 11, 821, IV., 145—266. ik iS ବା ଝଙ  ଫମ ଷ୍‌ 1 
‡ Thid T., 105. Mm oo» i; ora FNC HIE A 
PF ସନା ସଖା କାମ ମଙ୍କକଙ ଖମବା । 
§ Ibid IIf., 476. 
merges Ew Bg GAT 
the Conc: a: 5, 
~ || Very different wns ‘the use to which Poseidon assigned tbe ha, Pe 
when he employed his bon Triton to blow it to soothe the “restless waves of FTN: GF TA FOLATE 
tho een. & * £ * ho St TEA FFI TAT AAT | 
q Rig Veda, L., a. (wiryere oR Nt GR) 
2 RST OR: FTA: । 
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I suppose, cotton cloth was the material used. In the Shahn§meh the leather apron of a blacksmith is made to do duty 
for a banner, and Ovid notices a bundle of hay used for that purpose. Among the Egyptians, figures of birds, beasts, and 
reptiles mounted on long poles served the same end, but the Hindus seem to have invariably used cloth; at least there is 
nothing to show to the contrary. Graven stones do not, however, help us much in the matter. 

Of trumpets, mention has already been made when treating of musical instraments. It has nowhere been seen used 
singly as a military call-bell, but as a member and an important one, of military bands it is frequently noticed in Sanskrit 
writings, and occurs likewise in sculptures. The conch shell is common, and may be seen in the hands of Vishnu and Devt 
everywhere ; # large specimen noticed at Bhuvanes'yara has been figured in Illustration No. 173. 

Next to arms and armour, the most important requirements of ancient Indian warfare were horses and elephants. 
NO. Probebly when the Aryans first came to India, they depended upon their horse, with 

a yery superior breed of which, the progenitor of the modern Arsb horse, they were 
familiar in their primitive homes in the plateau of Central Asia, In India, they subjugated the elephant; but soon 
after both the horse and the elephant held a lower position than the chariot, though in the time even of the Mahabha- 
rata, elephants disputed the supremacy with cars, and such distinguished chiefs as Bhagadatta, Uttara, Duryodhana, 
An'vinda and others, issued forth to battle, mounted on their elephants. At the time of Alexander's invasion, elephants had 
all but completely superseded cars, for the Greek historians, while dwelling largely on the mighty phalanx of king Porus’ 
elephants say nothing of his war-chariots : this may, however, be accounted for on the supposition that the elepliants were novel 
and startling, whereas the car was familiar to the Greeks, and on the wholé not very dangerous tothem. ‘Ihe Hindus knew 
exactly the purposes for which horses and elephants were most valuable, and placed them in the wings of their army, where they 
could be manceuvred without interfering with the action of the infantry in the centre, on which they depended, as the 
mainstay of military arrays, They also wrote several treatises on the management of those animals in health and disease. 
Unlike most other nations of antiquity, they employed the horse in war, both for the draught of their chariots and for the saddle, 
and that from the very eurliest period of which we possess any notice, Driving was perhaps more fashionable than riding, for 
the principal heroes always appeared in battle, as among the ancient Assyrians* and Egyptians, on chariots, and prized them- 
selves on being rathis or owners of cars. Mounted troops, however, were more common, and in the Rig Veda Agni is in one place 
invoked “to come mounted on a& rapid courser,”† and in another place is likened tv “¢ a rider-bearing steed.”{ The As'vins 
made Pedu ‘mount a swift charger.”§ Madhuchhandas, son of Vis'yAmitrea, prays that he may, “under the protection of 
Indra; repel his enemies, whether encountering them hand to hand, or on horseback.”| The horse was, likewise, used as & 
beast of burden, and the As’vins are accordingly invoked to come to the sacrifice “ with viands borne on many steeds.” 

Of the particular brood of horses the Hindus used before the Christian era, we possess very little information. The Vedas 
praise highly a species called Vayu. Subsequently the most noted and highly prized was a Central Asian race called 
Bahlika or of Balkh.** Guzerat, Beluchistan, Kamboja,†+† (ancient Cabul) and Persia, also yielded many hardy animals, 
which were generally esteemed by the heroes of the great war of the Mahabharata. Of their likeness, howovor, we have no 
remains in stone. The horses figured at Sanchf, Amarévat{ and Bhuvanes'’yara are so much alike, that it is impossible to 
decide upon their caste. 

The favourite colour in Vedic times was the bay, and perhaps also the chestnut or the colour of the sun, aruna. 
This is what was to be expected, for the Central Asian sire of the Arab wes a bay.- In one or two places the sun is 
described as having glorious white horses ; spotted mares, (dapple greys?) are also alluded to,‡‡ but subsequently, milk-white 
£Loursers were preferred. In the Lalita Vistara,§§ the dark grey of the colour of the cloud (iron-grey) is most extolled aa 
befitting an emperor. 

The equipment for saddle horses, as seen in sculptures, consist generally of a thick large padding kept in its place by a 
girth, a croupiére, sometimes trellised, and a breast band, and covered over with a housing 


ADO ws or saddle cloth of a rich pattern. Nothing like & wooden saddle is anywhere perceptible, 
® “ The chariots sppenr to have been used by the King,and the highest [ Wilson's Rig Veda, I., 78. 

officers of State, who are never seen in battle on horseback ; or except in sieges ee Thid IV., 137. 

on foot," Laysrd's Nineveh 11., 348; tt Mahdbhirata Sabbé Parva. 
+ Wilson's Rig Veda, II., 220. {$$ “ Maruts, together worshipped with sacrifices, standing in the car drawn 
‡ Ibia L, 179. by spotted horses, radiant with lances, delighted by ornaments.” Wilson's Big 
§ lbid IV,, 154. Veda, I1., 303. 
|| Tid 1, 20. § Lalits Vistar, p. 17. 
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and stirrups are also wanting. ‘This is, however, not the case with padded saddles on lions; at Bhuvanes’vara they are 
invariably provided with well-formed stirrups, and human feet are represented thrust in them. In & piece of sculpture, 
apparently of an old date, in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, there are distinct delineations of stirrups formed of a& 
ring with a broad, flat foot-rest. They are hung with straps proceeding from under the saddle-cloth or pad. ‘The bridle 
includes a forehead strap, cheek pieces, gullet, and nose band, all studded with metal bosses. Tassels near the ears are 
frequently met with. A chamfron, sometimes straight, and sometimes crossed, is also generally’ added, and & martingale-of 
cloth is not uncommon. ‘ The rein is single and plain, never studded as the other parts of the bridle are. It 
was most-probably knotted or sewed on the bit, but in a piece of sculpture in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society brought from Bhuvanes'vara, the joint displays a chaste floral 
ornament, most likely the representation of & metal boss, occupying the place of the 
buckle. (Woodceut No. 53.) A positive buckle in the sense in which the word is now 

No. 63. understood I have nowhere met with in ancient Indian sculptures, nor a description of 
it in Sanskrit literature. 

The form of the bit is not perceptible, -but rings are occasionally seen which suggest the idea of a snaffie; and the Agni 
Purina recommends five different kinds of snaffes as the most appropriate. One of these 
is said to have been wavy (gomutra), another, crooked (kufila), a third, twisted or plated 
(veni), the fourth, a chain of lotuses or rings (Padmamandalamélé), and the fifth, jointed (garbhikw). These are very different 
from what Arrian describes in his Indica. He says, “ The Indians have neither saddles nor. bridles, like those 
which the Greeks and Celts make use of ; but instead of bridles they bind a piece of raw bullock’s hide round the’ lower part 
of the horse's jaws, to the inner part of which the common people fix spikes of brass or iron, not very sharp, but the richer 
ones have them of ivory. Within the horse's mouth is a piece of iron like a dart to which the reins are fastened.” 


Snaoffies. 


Commenting on this passage, Mr. Fergusson observes, ¢‘ If this was the mode employed by the Indians in Alexander's time, 
they scem to have benefited by their intercourse with the West before the Séncht{ sculptures were executed. If any one 
will compare tho head stalls of the bridles represented in the plate (XXXIV.) with figs. 6, 7 and 8 of Plate IIL, they will 
see how perfect the head gear of these horses had become.”† In the absence of positive proofs to the contrary, it is of course 
futile to quostion the statement of Arrian, or the accuracy of the deduction drawn from it ; but it seems rather unaccountable, 
why the peoplo, who guided their horses by putting an iron dart inside the mouth and tying the reins thereto, should put a& 
spiked band on the nose ? Not being attached to the reins, it could serve no useful purpose in checking the horse, and the 
iden, therefore, suggests itself that it was the martingale with its studded nose-piece which Arrian mistook for a substitute of 
the hit. As to the effect of Alexander's transient visit, all we have to say is that, intercourse with Europeans 'for near three 
centuries, and a& century of English domination, have not yet made the Hindustani exchange his chdrjdmd or pad for the wooden 
saddle. If it be impossible to suppose that the Indian Aryans had the capacity to design a bridle for their horses which 
they brought with them from the plateau of Central Asia, at least two thousand years before Christ, and used from time 
immemorial, and a model be really required for them to copy, the Assyrians or Persians were more likely to afford it than 
Alexander or his successors, the Greco-Bactrians. Looking at the caparisoned horses in Layard’s plates, and comparing 
them with similar figures in Khandagiri and Sénchf, one sees a great deal of similitude-to form & conjecture; a close 
examination, however, brings to light many marked peculiarities which leave no room for doubt ‘as to their origin being 
different. The mode of dressing tho mane and forelock was also different. ‘The Assyrians hacked the mane, or braided it, 
No Indian ever hacked the mane, but braiding wos not unknown. In our days itis common enough. The Hindus dressed 
the forelock in the form of a flowing arching crest; the Assyrians tied it in three tiers or in three separate tufts. Some- 
times the bulk of the forelock in India was increased by the addition of false hair, and the following passage from the 
Vikramorvasht of Kalidasa describes a yak-tail crest : 

+ The waving chowrie on the steed’s broad brow 

Points backward, motionless as in a picture ; 

And backward streams the banner from the breeze 

We meet—immoveable,” ‡ 


# Indica, Chap. XIV. But the admission by Arrian of the use of an iron bit, and the fact of reins 
4 Tree and Serpent Worthip, p. 184, Tn support of this deduction Pro- for horses being mentioned in the Rig Veda are adverse to the theory. 
fessor Weber's conjecture of the Sanskrit word fora snaffle, Khalina (W. ‡ Wilson's Hindu Theatre, L,p. 199. 


takes it for the bridle) being derived from the Greek xaAwos, may be quoted. 
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In one or two instances, I noticed something like a crinet on the neck, but in the absence of iron accoutrement of 
FF other kinds, I imagined it was due to a peculiar style of dressing the mane. In Réjputané 
there are several sculptures of complete suits of iron armour including the chamfron, the 
erinet, tho gorgot, the poitrel, the oroupieére d jupe, and the leg-guard ; but thoy are of the middle ages, and were probably 
copied from the chargers of tle Moslem invaders. 1 have nowhere met with a name for iron shoes for horses; but a passage 
in the Rig Veda referred to above, (p. 119), suggests the idea of such shoes, 
The hamness for draft horses in the olden time included a body-roller, a collar and & bridle. The body-roller was 
apparently plain, and tied where, in our times, the surcingle is buckled ; but without any 
Harness for draft horses. 5 0, - ih Rs 5 & 
padding or cloth underneath; differing in this respect from the Assyrian harness, which 
always included n rich saddle-cloth.* It was intended to prevent the traces from hanging low when the horse was checked, or 
backed. Tho collar was light below, but heavy at top, something like the wooden frames which were until recently used 
for kerinch{ tattoos. In fact, the idea of a collar was derived trom a bullock’s hump, and the contrivance was designed with 
a view to give a false hump to tho horse, und the traces were so adjusted as to throw the weight much higher up than the 
point which bears the greatest strain under an ordinary collar. The remnant of this hump is represented in English dray 
horse-harness by a semicircular piece of leather on the top of the collar, and until recently it also appeared prominently in 
gig harness. The Egyptian harness-saddle was designed in the same way, placed on the highest point of the withers, and 
kept there by two bands, one forming a collar, and the other a girth, ‘This was also the case with the ancient Greek harness, 
in which the yoke was tied on the withers by two bands, one of which served the purpose of a girth, the other, the Aéra8vor, 
was, according to Arnold, “a broad strap which fastened the neck of the horse to the yoke.” ‘The Assyrian breast-band, as 
described in the note below, was very much of the samo kind. The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Assyrians, however, 
differed from the Indians in making their horses draw their chariots by a yoke, while tho latter depended on traces, and had 
no yoke. Wilkinson says, that the former “had traces, but on the inner side only.” Such traces could not have been very 
offoctual cither for steady draught, or for preventing the horses from falling out, and the main dependence must have rested 
on the yoke, which he odds “¢ sufficed for all the purposes of draught, as well as for backing the chariot; and being fixed to 
the saddle, it kept the horses at the same distance and in the same relative position, and prevented their breaking 
outwards from the line of draught,”† Jn Indian rich trappings, & trellised croupidre was added to serve the purpose of & 
kicking-strap, but it was not common. ‘The bridle differed in no respect from what was used for saddle horses, except, 
perhaps, in having gaudy plumes and rosettes over the head, and by the cars. 
The housing for the elephant, like that for the saddle-horse, consisted of a thick padding covered over with a piece of car- 
) petting, or embroidered cloth, or trapping of some kind or other, aud a smaller one of the same 
Spies itp pags style for the neck; the former held to its place by girths, croupitre and kicking-straps, and 
the latter by ropes tied round the nock. By way of ornaments, strings of bells round the neck and the rumps, and pendant 
from the liead, were freely employed. Tn some cases metallic chains were used instead of ropes; but this was not common. 
(Illustrations Nos. 29 and 30.) No howdah has anywhere been met with; but in the Agni Puréna allusion is made to one 
« which should be made of wood eut out of trees that emit a milky sap when wounded ; it should be fifty fingers broad, and 
three cubits long, painted and decorated with gold ;” and Professor Wilson says, “the more usual riders on elephants 
were soldiers of a lower grade, several of whom were placed on the animul’s back in a kind of chair or howdah, and were 
armed with bows and arrows and other missiles. According to Megasthenes, as quoted by Strabo, each Indian elephant 
carried three archers besides the driver, and his account agrees well enough with what may be inferred from incidental 


notices of Sanskrit writers.” ‡ 
The oldest Indian car of which we have a drawing occurs among the paintings of the reign of Thothmes IIT., 


I (B. C. 1495). It is said to have been a present from a vanquished peopte of the name of 
arte Rol-n-no, Sanskrit Rathina or ¢ charioteers,” who have been identified by the late Henry 


clusters of tassels. Embroidered cloths, or trappings were frequently thrown 
over the backs of the chariot-horses, and almost covered the body from the 
ears to the tail. They were kept in their place by straps passing round tha 
breast, the rump, and tha belly.” Layard’s Nineveh, IL, 354. 

+ Ancient Egyptians, L, 859. 

t Essays, IL, 295, 


# The following is Mr. Layard's description of the earliest Assyrisn har- 
ness ¢ “ Round the necks of the horses wore hung tassels, rosettes, and engraved 
beads. Three strope, richly embroidered, passing under the forepart of the 
belly, kept the harness and chariot pole in their places. A breast-band, adorned 
with tassels, was also supported by these straps. To the yoke was suspended 
& very elegant ornament, formed by the head of an animal, and a circle, in 
which was sometimes introduced a winged bull, a star, or some other sacred 
device, It fell on the shoulder of the animal, and to it was attached three 
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Torrens, author of the Scope and Uses of Military Literature, with the Vedic Aryans of the PAanjab.* In- style and ‘make it 
“ closely resembles the war chariot of the Séncht bas-reliefs, a car on {two wheels, with a curricle body, open behind, and drawn 
by two horses ; but it has only one pole with a yoke at the end, whereas the Sénchf specimens have’ three or rather one 
long pole in the middle curving upward near the neck of the horses, and two’ short 
shafts on tho sides, reaching only as far as the flanks, but no yoke.t (Woodcut 
No. 54.) For a two-horse conveyance this is the simplest contrivance, and the 
ordinary practice was to drive pairs, in the matching of which, great attention was 
puid by their owners. But gpc-horse chases were not altogether unknown ;.-per- 
haps they were more common, but not, being worthy of laudation were not often 
noticed in the Rig Veda hymns, though in ont place we find a verse ‘beginning with 
tlhe words: “ This invigorating praise, like a ‘horse attached to a car, has been. 
addressed thee, who art mighty and fierce,”§ “The Réméyand makes mention of 
ears drawn by ofscs. In thé timo of the Rig Veda, there wore three shafts to each 
car, and théy are described as triangular. 


No. 64, 

“Come As'yins with“ “your three-columhed triangular. cafe” || “ We: have. 
‘placed you, Dasras, in your golden threc-shaffed chariots, going by an ensy road to-heaven.” GG But whether the: triangle was 
formed by the projection of the long contral pole or by thier body itself, does not appear. The wheels were usually two, but 
n third was sometimes added, as triwheeled carriages are greatly: extolled. The chariot of the sun is Jororibed i in the Puranas 
as having one wheel, one having: been taken away by Tndra. The fincient Roman .cHariot lind ‘argo ‘scythe-like blades: 
projecting from the axles, rendering approach to” the cars from the sides by énemies” dangerous, Ar similar method of 
arming the wheels was probably adopted. by the ancient- Hindus, for we read-i inthe Rig Veda, of - tet golder wheels, drmed 
with iron weapons.”** But the Strich{ models show no trace of these. The number of spike each, heel ‘was originally: 
five ;+† but a greater number was subsequently introduced, and in the. ‘Sémch{. chariot above shown there are sixteen. ‘The - 
carliest Assyrian and Egyptian chariots had six. 

Ordinarily the body was made of a wooden framework, covered with leather,‡‡ and open above like’that of ନମ tandem ; but 
sometimes an ‘awning on top was put upon three posts, and the whole surmounted by a flag. The Mahabharata describes & 
gquare body with four posts, like the modern ckkés of northern India, It is possible that both styles were common during 
the Vedic epoch. In the Sénchf specimens the accommodation available in these vehicles was barely sufficient for two persons 
to stand or sit side by side. The Grecian Aw}pos, 28 its name implies, was intended only for two persons; and the Roman 
bore only the deflator, or warrior, and the auriga, or driver. The Egyptian could carry three persons, ‘The sculptures of 
Assyria and Persia show no more than two persons in each. But the Rig Veda alludes to three benches as fixtures ine. 
each car, and the space sufficient for several persons and some goods.§§ The Rathns of the Rém4Ayana and Mahabharata 
were, likewise, large and commodioys, and generally carried a large supply of arms, differing in this respect from those of 
Egypt, Persiargnd Greece, “which never. had any covering, awning or hood, and were seldom large enough for moré thap 
three persons,” all standing or’ seated ,abreast. on one bench. The Grecian chariot, though. differing in somo respects in the 


make of its wheels, poles, &c., from the Vedic model, bore a close relation to the Sancht examples ; and to makethat manifest, 
1. shall here quote Homer's description of the curricle of Achilles. 


.  * Mr. Layard does not subscribe to this. Ho quotes Mr. Birch, who “ia % Thid TI., 60. 
inclined to identi(y the Ruten-nu or Lodan- -nu, of the statistical tablet of Karnak *#* Tuid 1., 226. 
with the Cappadocianz, or Leuco-Syrians, inlabiting the country to the North ++ Thid IIL, 475. 
and South of the Taurus, who, he Bongeobutie are nlso represented at Khorsabad.” t¢ Ibid IV, 78. 


He adds : “ That the Ruten inhabited a country adjoining the Assyrians, may 
be inferred, from their being montioned in geographical lists between Naharsing, 
(Mesopotamia) and Singara (Sinjar)." Layard’s Nineveh, 11., 405. 

4 By a curious mistake onthe part of the artist, the outer trace in Mr. 
Fergusson’s drawings, plates IIT., XXXIV. and XX XVIIL, is tied to the tuil 


§§ The fohgming extracts from Wilson’s, Rig Veda contain allusions £0 the 
form and appurtenances of the Vedic car. * “ Let your’ ffacions, snd bright- 
rayed chariot, Mitra and Varuns, blaze before’ them: Alice the sun, filling 1 them 
with fear." (IL, 6. ) 


“ Showerer of lienefits, harness the car which ° i thréa benches, three 


of the horse. Jn plate XXXV., it is made to go round the rumps like a kick 
ing-atrap. In-plate XXXI1II., the form of the shaft is unmistakable, but it 
is made of a piece with the periphery of the wheel. In the woodeat above 
given, the true form hos been attempted to be restored. 

‡ The old Assyrian charict had three horses, ond in this respect differed 
from the Tndian and Egyptian which had two. ZLayard's Nineveh, I1., 350, 

§ Wilson's Rig Veda, IV., 161. 

|| Zbid L, 126. 


wheels, and is as quick as thought; with which, embellished with three metals,” 

you come tothe dwalling of the piéws worshipper, and in which you travel 
Tike p-bird with wings.” 2(IL,-184.) ¢“ With that ¢hariot, lords of men, which 
is your vehicle, weliich: has thres, -bpuohes, is-laden” with “wealth,” &e. (IV., 153.) 
4 Conduct here, As'vins, your radintifig weslth-laden, chariot.” (IV,, 153.) + 
“ Agni, kindled into flame, come £0 our presence in the same chariot with Jadra, . 
and with the swift gods.” (Ir, -881.)° 
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“"HBn 8 éu¢’ bxéeoor Bois Bde kapmihAa nixha, 

Xue, bxrdxvnpa, cbnpéyw afore duis: 

Ty roe xpuaén irus d¢$Ocros, atrap irepde 

xXdxe dmioourpa rposapnpora, Oadpa Béolar 

whijpvar 8 dpyipou clot mepi8popor épgporipule. 

Siqppos 54 xpuoéowrt kal apyupéortv lac 

drréraras Sout 5% mepldpopor dyruyés dot 

+00 8’ df epyipeos fuuds miler adrdp dm’ dkpy 

Srjoe xpvaewor xahdv Cuyor, év 8¢ Aémadva 

KAA’ Baha, xpioet td Bt Cuydv Hyayer "Hpn 

Trrovs dinhrodas, pepat! Fpi8os xat dirs.” 
liad, 6. 722—732. 


On the whole, it may be well said that the ordinary war chariots of the six great nations of antiquity, Indian, Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, Persian, Grecian and Roman, were very much alike, though not without peculiarities to mark their ethnicrelations. The 
many-wheeled car, such as that of Jaganndtha, has nowhere been met with; but & square platform set on four wheels, and 
having an awning on four posts, occurs on the temple of Halabeed in Southern India, and this is, perhaps, the first germ of 
the more elaborate structures of tho present day. 

The ancient chariots were highly prized, and great pains were taken to embellish them in a manner befitting the rank of 
the owner. In the Rig Veda, they are frequently described as of *“ gold,” or golden. One is described as ornamented with 
¢“ three metals ;” supposed to have been gold, silyer and copper ; others as having gold fellies, or wheels, and golden trappings. 
“ The Pajras, the kinsmen of Kakshivat, rub down the high-spirited steeds decorated with golden trappings.”* . * Harness with 
traces to thy car, thy long-maned ruddy (steeds to come) to the sacrifice.”† “ Sévitr{ has mounted his high-standing chariot, 
decorated with many kinds of golden ornaments, and furnished with golden yokes.”† “Indra, the abounding in acts, the 
bountiful, has given us, as a gift, a golden chariot.”§ “ May Indra bestow upon me ten handsome golden chariots.”|| *“ Ascend, 
As‘vins, your sky-touching chariot with golden seat and golden reins. Golden is its supporting shaft, golden the axle, both golden 
the wheels.” “ Rapid as thought (come) with your golden chariot drawn by quick-footed steeds.”** “‘ Dasras, riders in & 
golden chariot, drink the sweet beverage.”†+ Many other passages like these may be easily cited to show, that the Vedic chariots 
were generally very richly ornamented. The Rémé&yana and the Mahabharata, in the samo way, talk of pearl fringes and, 
jewelled decorations for the chariots of great chiefs and distinguished warriors ; and flags and banners for their tops were held 
in great requisition, and the glory of knocking down a banner from the top of a car was highly esteemed, The Purinas are even 
more fulsome in their praise of the ornaments of ancient Indian cars, but thoir descriptions lead me to suppose that their ideal 
of a car was the rathe of the modern times, a tower-like structure of many storeys, mounted on a number of wheels, a very 
cumbrous apparatus altogether, utterly unfit for warlike purposes, and not founded on the model of the Séncht chariot. Thus 
the Brahmavaivarta Purana, in describing a chariot of Vishnu which certain Bréhman women beheld descending from the sky, 
says: “It wos a most excellent car, made of gold, mounted with mirrors mado of crystals, covered over with jewels, furnished 
with posts made of procious stones, capped with kalasas of valuable jewels, having white yak-tail chauris hanging from different 
places, lined with cloth pure as fire, bedecked with garlands of Parijata flower, mounted on a hundred uniform wheels, 
quick moving like thought, and most charming.”‡‡ ‘The Devi Purfinn thus describes o car for the goddess Durgt, who, it 
seems, was formerly taken about in a car much in the same way as Jagannétha is in the present day, and Buddhist relics 
were in former times: ¢“ The posts should be made of ivory, mounted with showy golden ornaments, and set with rubies and 
other jewels. The car of the goddess should have seven magnificent storeys, with curtains of silk cloth and mountings of 
crescents, and decorated with bells, large and small, gongs, chémaras, rings, pennons, flags, and looking-glasses. Such a car 


# Wilson’s Rig Veda, II,, 18. tt ହା ୩ 
+ Ibid IT., 385. serra abit ate 
§ Hoa. Org or 
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should first be worshipped, Indra, with flowers of the Jessamin tribe, and the PArijéta, with agallochum and sandal paste, 
with thé aroma of fragrant pastiles, and thon the imago of the goddess should be placed in it.”* 
“Nor was this’ fondness for the decoration of their chariots a peculiority among the Hindus. The other great nations of 
- ancient times were equally: ardent in: their desire to display their wealth and consequence by profusely ornamenting their cars. 
# The Tater chariots of the’Assyrians,” says Mr. Layard, ¢“ were often completely covered with ornaments ; those represented on 
earlier monuments hada very elegant moulding or border, round the sides. They were probably inlaid with gold, silver 
and precious woods ; and also painted. Such wero the chariots obtaincd by the Egyptians from Naharaina, (Mesopotamia), 
fiftoon centuries before Christ. In the statistical tablet of Karnak are mentioned thirty chariots worked with gold and 
# silver with painted poles as brought from that country.”† ‘These, as already sliown above, are believed by a competent 
archeologist to have been of Indian origin, (ante p. 130). Much of the precious ornaments mentioned by Sanskrit writers 
Was doubtless, due to, lively fancy ond poetical imagery ; but their descriptions imply a substratum of some ornament in 
. addition to the absolute constructive requirements of the vehicles. What those ornaments exactly were, it is of course impossible 
fo ascertain ; but the froquent. miention of gold aud precious stones as matcrials of docoration, would suggest the idea of 
their having-been to some extent used, the rest being made up of brass knobs and plates, many-coloured cloths, fringes of 
nettingy and tasscls. Such ornamented chariots were intended for ordinary use, and they were also provided with hoods or 
goveritgs, ts ଛ ଭୁୟୁଏ sereens for protection from sun and rain, and other appliances. In the Dictionary of Amara Sifiba, separate 
names are aisha: for such vehicles, such as Drvaipa and Vaiyéghra for cars having coverings of tiger skins; Péndukambaliya, 
.Kimbolay Véstra, for woollen-cd ered cars; Pushparatha, non-military car, &c. Hemachandra, in his Sanskrit vocabulary, 
enumerates several kinds oftcharidts adapted for various purposes of life. The names he gives are S'atdnga-ratha, Syandana- 
ratha, Deslps: ratha, Marud-rutha, Yogya-ratha, Parighdtika, Karni-rathe, and Rathagarbhaka. The first two were in- 
tended for ‘proceeding to the battle-ficld; the third for enjoyment; the fourth, for carrying about images of gods; 
the fifth, for magistrates ; the sixth, for travelling ; the seventh, for fighting ; and the eighth, for ascending in the air. 
How these several vehicles were constructed, and in what respects they differed from each other, the author does not 
notice. Most of the words have been used in Sanskrit literaturo as synonymous terms; in the Rémé&yana, the Pushpa- 
ratha has been assigned to Rama for his journey from Ceylon to Oudh; and the Vaindyik«, which appears like an epithet 
for Jogya-ratha in the passage quoted,‡ is explained by Professor Wilson as a war chariot, and not a state carriage. Tt 
may fairly be presumed that the various names given in the vocabulary are not synonyms, but terms denoting veliicles 
differing from each other ‘in shape, size, make, and character, and that vehicles of various kinds, large and small, were 
in use among the ancient Hindus, though we are not in a position now to point out their distinctive peculiarities. Covered 
carriages are frequently mentioned, and, seeing that the constructive ingenuity necessary for converting an open cart into 
n covered vehicle is exceedingly small, there is no reason to doubt the former existence of such conveyances, It is worthy of 
note, however, that in the Sénch!{ bas-reliefs, the open war-chariot shown above in the woodcut is the conveyance selected 
for a religious procession, and the sacred object placed in it is shielded from the rays of the sun by an umbrella held over 
it. It may be asked, had the people convyeyancos with: hoods or awning for use at the time, why should they have rejected them 
and brought forth so insignificant a vehicle for a ceremony, the main object of which was to produce & grand impression on thé 
minds of the common people? A large covored van or car is far better adapted for decoration and show than an ancient war 
chariot, "and the testimony of the Ramiyana and the Mahabhérat leaves no room for doubt that such large structures were 
known. To reconcile this conflict, 1 can only suppose that custom—and custom in matters of religious ceremonics is all- 
powerful—must lave decided in favour of the war chariot. In the beginning of the fifth century, Fa Hian, however, found 
in Behar something very like tlic modern rath used in carrying about Buddhist images in religious processions. He says, 
#& Every year, in celchratiom of the eighth day of the moon mao, they (tho people) prepare four-wlheeled cars, on which they 
erect bamboo stages, supported by spears, so 4hat they form a pillar two chang high, having the appearance of a tower, They 
cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon which they place the images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate 
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with gold and silver and coloured glass. Above they spread an awning of embroidered work; at the four corners are 
chapels, having each a Buddha seated with Bodhisattvas standing besido him.”* 

The driver of the chariot, among all the six races, generally occupied the left side; but they never held the subordinate 
position which Jehu does in the present day. Looking to the manner in which Homer makes his heroes treat their 
charioteers and the familiarity which a driver is represented as taking with a son of the Great Rameses, Sir Gardener 
Wilkinson thinks “ that we may conclude that the office in Egypt and Greece was filled by persons of consideration, who 
were worthy of the friendship they enjoyed.”† In India, in the same way, the sdrathi was always held in high respect, and 
oven the great Krishna did not think it unbecoming his dignity to become the charioteer of Arjuna. Arjuna, on his part, acted 
in the same capacity for Uttara, son of Virata; and Méatuli, the sérathi of Indra, is represented as an adviser in many points 
to Réma and Dyushanta.} Other charioteers seem to have enjoyed equal distinction. In fact, the warriors and the 
charioteers were either men of nearly equal rank, and both joined ‘in the labours and glory of the fight,” or the office was 
awarded ““ as & mark of distinction and trust” for distinguished service. Hence it is that the art of chariot-driving was held as 
an important gentlemanly accomplishment, and the heroes of ancient days always prided themselves upon their proficiency 
in it. 

The numbers of chariots employed for military purposes were great. According to the Amarakosha, every battalion 
(vahinl) of four hundred and five foot soldiers included eighty-one cars and two hundred and forty-three horse ; three such 
battalions formed a pritané ; three pritands formed a cham ; three chamwus constituted an aniZini ; and ten such anikinis am 
akshauhint or coinplete brigade, including twenty-one thousand eight hundred and seventy cars, the same nmaber of elephants, 
sixty-five thousand six hundred and ten horse, and one million nine thousand threo hundred and fifty foot soldiers. It is 
doubtful if any prince had anything approaching to such a mighty host for his corps d’armée, but the arrangement and 
nomenclature in & dictionary indicate that largo assemblages of cars were not quite uncommon. 

If this be admitted it must follow that roads for such vehicles were also extant, The great epics describo urban roads 
as wide and spacious, lined on both sides with shops of various kinds and private mansions of elegance and beauty. The 
RémAayana notices the practice of watering the street to allay the dust, (ante p. 21), and refers to a large trunk road extending 
from Oudh to the Panjab. The Vedas also make mention of roads for carsand waggons, and they offer very strong presumptive 
evidence of & settled, civilized life among the people as distinct from a nomadic or purely pastoral existence. It is impossible 
to say whether the roads were ever metalled with stones or bricks: perhaps they were not ; but in a country so abounding in 
kankar, as the North-Western Provinces are, and occurring as that substance does often on the very surface of the earth, it 
could have scarcely escaped the notice of men who made roads, and watered them to keep down dust, 

The Rig Veda makes mention of waggons; so do the great national epics ; and the lexicon of Amara Sifiha gives distinct 
names for covered conveyances of several kinds, ns also for open carts for the carriage of 
goods. The Mrichchhakat!, which, as already stated, dates, according to Wilson, from the 
second century before the Christian era, and under the lowest computation cannot be brought down below the beginning of 
that epoch, takes its name from & fictile model of a cart, which had been given to a child as a substitute for a golden one, 
which it had seen with a playmate, and wished to have, but which could not be provided by his indigent parents. In the 
play itself, there are descriptions of roads blocked by a& great number of carts, of covered litters provided with cushions, 
having doors behind, and drawn by two bullocks, and carts and litters of different qualities,—all which cannot but be 
accepted as indications of vehicles of various descriptions having been in common use. 1 do not remember to have any where 
read of s one-bullock cart ; but in the tenth mandala of the Rig Veda, méntion is made of & waggon or car which was drawn 
by ateam of which one was a bull and the other a buffaloe. A sage, named Mudgala, is said to have achieved great success in 
the battle-field by driving this ill-matched pair. And seeing that mention is made in that work of a team of four bullocks yoked 
to a plough, it may be very reasonably concluded that occasionally waggons had more than a pair. Three and four bullocks* 
to a cart or waggon is common onough in the present day in the North-Western Provinces. The nature of the country 
never rendered such large teams as of tén to twenty bullocks, 50 common in Cape‘ Colony, necessary or desirable in 
Indias. , ? 

Of the form of the covered waggon we have only one example in the Amarévati sculptures, and it corresponds pretty closely 


Whiggons. 


* Laidley's Fa Hian, p. 255. ‡ Sakuntal$, Act ¥H. 
† Ancient Egyptians. L. 887. 
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with the description given in the Mrichchakat!, a two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a 
pair of bullocks, and opening behind to receive the riders, the driver being seated. 
in front in the same way as in the present day, (Woodcut No, 55, copied from 
Fergusson’s ““ Tree and Serpent Worship,” plate LXV.) Indeed, the persistency of 
custom in this respect appears so great, and the progress of art so cramped, that 
no appreciable change has been effected within the course of the last sixteen hundred 
years, and tho North Indian waggon of to-day seems to diffor in no respect from 
what was in use in the fourth century of the Christian era. 


No. 55. 


“The whip as delineated at Sénchf is a stiff leather thong attached to a short handle, very like the modern kord. It was 
called Xasé, and under that name is frequently mentioned in ancient writings. For clephants 
the ankus’a, or & short staff mounted with an iron. ¢rook, was the- only instrument in use for 
guiding them, and it remains unchanged to this day. The ankus'a shown in Iustration No. 194, taken from the Sanchi 
bas-reliefs, differs in no respect from the instrament of that class now in use all over India. 

The palankeen f(s'iviké/ is frequently named in the great epics and other Sanskrit works; but it has not yet been 
met with in sculptures, and its ancient form, therefore, remains unknown. In its placo we hnve 
a sort of a movcable kiosk, or scdan, with four posts bearing a canopy, and carried on men’s 
shoulders on two poles. The body of the vehicle is a square wooden platform mounted on four short legs, and provided with 
rich cushions and pillows. It is used to this day on ceremonial occasions, and is known under the name of Chaturdola, 
It bears a close resemblance to the Sukhasana noticed in connexion with thrones, («née p. 104), and is in fact & variety 
of it. 


Whip and goad. 


Palankeens, &c. 
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CHAPTER.” VV. 
£ 3 “5 
Rmroros or THE TryPLE-BoILDERS.—Primitive idea of religion, Buddhism.” Hinduism, - S'ivaism ; ites origin. Objections to its Aryan origin. Objections 


considered. Relation of S'iva to Rudrn.. The origin of the myth of Rudrs. Relation of Budra 0 the Lingam. Tintric Doctrine of S'éktaism. Vunishnove 
ism ; its antiquity ; its developuan The doctrine of Bhakti ; its modifications ; ita relation to Sufism; ite development by Chaitanya, The cults of Siirys 


and Gopes’a. 


HE lowest savages,” s3ys Sir John Lubbock, *“ have no idea of & deity: at all. Those slightly more advanced, regard 
him as an enemy to be dreaded, but who may be fosisted pith a fair .prospect of‘success ; who may be cheated by 
the cunning, and defied by the strong. Thus the natives of the Nicobar islands endeavour to terrify their’ deity 
by scaro-crows, and the Negro beats his fetish, if his prayers are not granted.- As tribes advance in civilization,” 
their deities advance in dignity; but their power is still limited ; one governs the sea, another the land ; “one 
reigns over the plains, another among the mountains. The most powerful are vindictive, eruel, and unjust. 
They require humiliating ceremonies and bloody sacrifices.”* There is nothing to show that the Uriy&4 does 
now, or ever did, form an exception to this rule. In his most primitive state, as represented by the Patui,† he 
has to this day no idea of & deity at all; and it would be no violent presumption to suppose that in early 
prehistoric times, he was no better than the Patua of the present day. The first step in advance brought him to 

face gods, inimical; fierce and cruel, whom he had “to cheat by cunning, or defy by strength,” and in this form he is met with 

in the Sabaras of the present day. The next step brings us to the Khonds who appease their gods with human sacrifices and 
bloody offerings. Iti is probable that the Uriya appeared in oll these different forms in different parts of Orissa when the Vrdtya 
or, degraded Kshatriyas of Manu first came among them, and gave a now impulse to progress, (ante p. 2), Two such 
markedly dissimilar forms of humanity as the ancient aboriginal Uriy& and the Hindu, could not abide together without caus- 
ing a ferment. The strong must have told upon the weak, and it is to be presumed that thereupon, as in other parts of India, 
the history of Aryan civilization repeated itself, driving the more obstinate and resolute, ¢ e., those who were most attached 
to-independeonce among the aborigines, from their homes to the shelter of hill sides and forests, and amalgamating, though 
partially, with the more docile and tractable, by admitting them into the pale of Hinduism as & servile race. Tho intercourse 
thus established led, as elsewhere, to extensive miscegenation, and the result was a mixed race, who professed forms of 

Aryan religion, tinctured more or less with the ancient faith of the_country, according to the social status of the different 

orders of the people. The lowest stratum probably romained, nis they continue to this day, nearly unchanged ; while the 

highest bore a close similitude to the ordinary run of the Brahmanical order of Northern India. On the wlole, the bulk of 
the people were Hindus, and professed a Hindu faith; at Jeast such is the only conclusion that can be drawn from the mention 

of the Vrétya Kshatriyas by Manu. ଏ 

It was this mixed race and degenerate form of indaism that Buddhism first.encountered when it made its ‘appearance 
in Orissa. And as the earliest remains of human, art that have yet come under notice in that province are unmistakably 

Buddhist, it is not necessary for the purposes of this essay to go beyond the earliest date to which they extend, କି ' 

Remains of Buddhist monuments have been met with in almost every part of Orissa: Balasore, Jajapur, Asighar, Nalti, 
and different parts of the Puri district afford them in pretty: abundance ; but the “most impor- 
tant are the caves of Udayagiri, and the carved rock of Dhauli. Both contain Palii inserip- 
tions in the oldest Indian, or the Lat, character,‡ and are unquestionably works of the third and fourth centuries before Christ; 

Taking this as the starting-point we have a’ period of over 8 thousand years to the time-of Hiouen Thsang during which 


Buddhism. 


® British Azsociation Report, 1809, p. 144. £ A Pili insoniption 4s ssid to have been ‘met With ab Nl, but I have 
‡† Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal. (XXYV. p. 295 of eq.) Dalton's not yet seen it. 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 157. 
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Buddhism prevailed in the country. It is not to be supposed, however, that Buddhism must necessarily date its introduction 
into the country from the time of those inscriptions. It may fairly bo inferred that the first missionaries of that faith must 
have made thoir appearance long before the promulgation of the edicts of As'okas. It would be equally wide of the mark to 
imagine that it ever was universally accepted by the Uriyés, for there is nothing to show that Buddhism did succeed in any 
part of Tndia, much less in Orissa, entirely to extirpate the pre-existing religion of the people. As a reformation of the 
current faith, it fought its way, and for a time, as the state religion, held its supremacy ; but the Buddhist records themselves 
admit that it always lived side by side with Hinduism. In the middle of the seventh contury, Hiouen Thsang found “ the 
followers of error and of the truth living pell-mell” in the capital, and “many heretics, who frequented the temples of the 
Devas.”* According to the Siyuki (Lib, X. fol. 10), amidst a hundred monasteries and ten thousand monks, “there were fifty 
temples of tho gods”† devoted to Hinduism. This proportion must doubtless haye varied considerably at different times, and 
under particular circumstances ; but there is nothing to justify the conclusion that one of the two contending elements was 
ever wanting in Orissa, since the day of the first introduction of Buddhism into it. 

The form of Buddhism which provailed in the time of Hiouen Thsang was that of the “ Great Translntion” or the 
Muhdydna,t ¢ ¢., the most developed form as settled at the third convocation in the time of Asoka, But the “Little 
Translation” was not unknown at the time, and the first missionaries who brought the faith to Orissa long before the date of 
As'oka, must have preached one or more of the earlier forms of the faith. The sculptures extant, however, do not afford any 
information on the subject, and it would require more space and time than I can spare to discuss it in all its detail in this 
place. 

The temples of the Devas noticed by Hiouen Thsang were probably mostly Sivaite, for it was during the two centuries 
preceding his travels in India that the new impulse given to the worship of the Dread Destroyer, 
Rudra, by the Kes‘ari dynasty, had monifested itself by raising to the honor of Siva several 
Jofty temples which preceded the completion of the great tower of Bhuvdnes’vara. Seeing, however, that some of the Gupta Réjés 
were at least three conturies before followers of the Vaishnava faith at Eran and Allahabad, it would not be presumptuous to 
conclude that that form of Hinduism was, likewise, known and practised by some of the Uriyés. Exception might doubtless 
he taken to the conclusion on the ground of no trace of its existence at the time having yet boen met with, But such a line of 
argument would serve only to defeat itself; for it might be made to apply to Vedic Hinduism of which no tangible relics are 
extant, and written history, even such as are accessible, will easily set aside the objection in either case. 

Exception might also be taken to Sivaism being reckoned as a Hindu form of worship, the opinion among some European 
orientalists being in favour of its non-Aryan, or Tamulian, origin. The question is of great 
importance in connexion with the history of the structures which form the subject of this 


Hinduism. 


S'ivaism. 
essay, and it is necessary therefore to dwell on it at some length. 

The pro and contra of the question may bo argued with equal force. On-the one hand apparently the most incontrover- 

tible arguments might be culled from the Hindu S'Astras, to prove the non-Aryan origin of 

Lenin: S'ivaism, often from works which are avowedly intended to glorify and promote that form of 

worship. While on the other, equally strong reasons might be adduced to show that it formed a part and parcel of the 

Bréhmanical orders from a8 very remote period in tho history of man, and was one of the earliest objects of human faith even 


in the most ancient seats of civilization. 
Objections to Aryan origin. The arguments in favour of the non-Aryan theory may be enumerated undor the following 


eight heads :— 

1s{,—Vedic denunciation of phallic worship. 

2nd.—Denunciations in the Smritis. 

3rd.—Numerical inferiority. 

4#4,—Unholy character of the offerings to S’i 

5th—Prohibition to build temples of S'iva within the limits of towns and villages. 

67h.—Anti-Vedic character of S'iva’s chief worshippers. 

7#4—The shape of S'iva. 

8#/4.—The disreputable character of S'iva. 
ll 


#@ Martin's Hiouen Thsang, p. 183. t Ibid, p. 188. 
+ Thid, p. 426. 
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a The Tat argumcnt is founded on.& passage in the ‘Safhith of the Rig Veda. In the 2Ist hymn of the 7th Mandala; 
ee Vas! ialrtha prays Indra to preserve his sacrifice from being defiled by the worshippers of the 

ର 2 phallus, who’ are taken for ' granted to be inimical to Vedic rites, and classed with Rékshasas, 
‘evil spirits, and- disorderly beings, - “The passage funs thus: “ Let not the Rékshasas, Indra, do us harm ; let not the 
evil spirits do harm to our progeny ; most powerful (Indra), let the sovereign lord (Indra) exert himself in the restraint 

of disorderly baings, so that the Sisnadevéh may not disturb our rite.”* The word SisnadevdA literally means ““ those 

. who have the phallus Zs'jsna) tor their god (deva).” Yaska takes it to imply ““ persons who do not observe Brahmacharya” 
or continence; {."e, unchaste, (abrahmacharya ityartha) in the same way as gluttons are described in the Bible by the 

phrase “whose god is their belly ;” but this explanation is not satisfactory, inasmuch as the unchaste are nowhere reckoned 

in the Veda to be as low as Rakshasas or evil spirits, nor the contamination caused by contact with them such es to require 


- First objection 


divine intervention ; on the contrary, & simple expiatory offering with butter, or & certain number of repetitions of the gayatrf, 

is held sufficient to render the unchaste fit for the priestly ufice. The word is of rare occurrence, and a very different word is 

ordinarily used to indicate those who are addicted to carnal enjoyment, Itmay, therefore, be presumed to imply the aboriginal 
phallic worshippers, who are, likewise, the Dasyus, Asuras, Rékshasas, and other. evil spirits of the Vedic writings. 

The 2nd refers to denunciations in the Smriti. The passage which has to ie quoted i in support of this assertion occurs in 

the Vas'ishtha Smriti, a work ‘attributed to the same Rishi who denounces the S'isnadevah 

Second objection. in the Rig Veda. The work is of & much later date, and is most probably a compilation, 

such as the Safihit4 of Manu unquestionably’ is ; but it is nevertheless a work of high repute, and forms one of the principal 

guides to modern Hindu domestic and religious rites. It has been thus rendered by Professor Max Miiller:; 

« A Brahman versed in the four Vedas, who does not find Vésudeva, is & donkey of a Bréhman, trembling for the heavy 
burden of the Veda. Therefore, unless a man be a Vaishnava, his Brahmanhood will be lost; by being a Vaishnava one 
obtains perfection, there is no. doubt, For Néréyana (V. ishnu) the highest Brahma, is the deity of the Bréhmens ; Soma, 
Surya, and the rest are the gods of Kshatriyas and Vais’yas; while Rudra and similar gods ought to be sedulously worshipped 
by the Siidras. Where the worship of Rudra is enjoined in the Purdnas and law-books, it has no reference to Brihmans as 
Prajépati declared, The worship of Rudra and the Tripundra (the three horizontal marks across the forehead) are celebrated in 
the Puréyas, but only for the castes of Kshatriyas, Vais ‘yas, and S‘didras, and not for others. Therefore, ye excellent Munis, the 
Tripundra must not be worn by Bréhmans.”†+ The Bhigavata Purdno follows this very closely, and says: “ Those who 
profess the cultus of Bhava (Siva) and those who follow his doctrines, are heretics and enemies of tho sacred S'astras.” ¢ 
Similar passages may be quoted from the other Purinas. The strong feeling of attachment which they evince towards the 
worship of Vishgu, is of course due to uncompromising sectarian zeal ; but the question suggests itself, does the statement 

that the worship of Rudra as inculcated in the Puranas is designed for the S'\idras, owe its origin to that cause solely, or to 
anything more historical ? 

The 3rd Gps is based on the numerical inferiority of the S'ivites. The number of Hindus who have accepted 

S'iva for their special divinity is limited. The various classes of ‘houseless hermits apart, 
there aro very few persons-who have accepted the vija mantra of this divinity, and worship 
him to the exclusion of all other gods. Doubtless all the S'§ktas pay him high ହରଣ but only as the husband of Uma, 
and not as the god elect for their salvation. The Vaishnavas also look upon him with great veneration, but only as one of 
the triad, and a person who has attained the highest perfection in meditation, as the greatest of Yogis, and not as the giver 
of salvation. These remarks may appear to Europeans irreconcilable with the fact that S’ivite temples are infinitely more 
abundant in every part of India than those of all the other gods put together; but to Hindus who know the number: of 


Third objection. 


lll lll ls 


. a Cs Five mrt: | MO Eg Tt Fe Rt 
sme fares tat Aon wih ed Fraga rea Ta: uraret fmrafy Nn 
fama af Hem Th FT | TAT CT | YLT CETTE SG | 

+ Dr. H. Hi Wilson, after quoting thie passage of Yéska, adds, “ but it may I TH i Gr Ga 
have the sense of those who hold the Lifigs for a deity.” Rig Veda, IV., p, 6. Rn CO 
4 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 55. wT Fuge GON a | 
wa a Far urge + Pref PEE Reet NS | 
FENCE GF ATTEN rome Pras fost 7 ura wre a 
ANETUATS YT Fra | ‡ MITC TN TTA GAIT 
Saran dfef gaa a Ih we ger: 
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the several classes of gurus, or spiritual guides, whose especial duty is to initiate people in the secret mantras of the different 
gods, they will cause no wonder: there is scarcely one in a hundred gurus whose vocation is to impart the mantra of Siva; 
and he is generally the poorest, owing to his having the smallest number of disciples. Even by Europeans “it will be generally 
observed,” says Professor Wilson, “ that these temples (of Siva) aro scarcely ever the resort of numerous votaries, and that 
they are regarded with comparatively little veneration by the Hindus. Benares, indeed, furnishes exceptions, and the 
temple of Vis'ves’vara is thronged with a never-ceasing crowd of adorers. There is, however, little solemnity or veneration in 
the hurried manner in which they throw their flowers or fruits before the image, and there are other temples, the dwellings 
of other divinities, that rival the abode of Vis’ves'vara in popular estimation.”* 

The hermits, who constitute the especial worshippers of S'iva, are all professional mendicants, living in rare instances 
* collected in opulent and numerous associations, but for the greater part detached, few, and indigent.” Their total number 
constitutes but a small fraction of the Hindu community.† 

From a survey of these facts the conclusion at which Professor Wilson arrived was, that “ the adoration of Siva has never 
assumed, in Upper India, s popular form. Ho appears in his shrines only in an unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic 
purpose of which is little understood, or regarded by the uninitiated and vulgar, and which offers nothing to interest the 
feclings or excite the imagination.” ‡ 

One most important mark of reverence to a god is the eating of the remnants of offerings made to him. This is 
called “ taking the Mabhaprasida” mahdpraséda sevana, and no votary can forego it. But 
in the case of Siva, this is forbidden. At all the great temples of Vishnu, Kalf, Durgé, and 
other gods and goddesses, the most important daily’ ceremony consists in offering large quantities of various articles of food, 
and subsequently distributing the same among the faithful ; and no image of & god is anywhere kept which has not its daily 
allowance of some choice food according to the means of its votarics, But S'iva has no such allowance assigned to him. 
With the exception of the presiding divinity of the great temple at Bhuvanes vara and of two or three others, no image of S'iva, 
not even the idol in the celebrated tane of Benares, has anything like a large supply of sweetmeats, and rarely any cooked 
food§ served to it, and even the most orthodox S'ivite thinks it positively sinful to eat of food offered to this divinity. The 
prohibition occurs in the Bahkvricha Grihya Paris'ishta, and it runs thus: “ Leaves, flowers, fruits, and water, become unfit to 
be eaten after being offered to S’iva: but they become pure after being brought into contact with an ammonite stone, 
Salagréma.”| The Puranas, as also the Smriti digests and the Tantras, have quoted it largely ; and it is evident that it must 
be of very ancicnt date, otherwise the unanimity of the Hindus of all sects on the subject and the absence of offerings in the 
temples, would be unaccountable. But what is more to the point, S'ékta and S'aiva Tantras, designed expressly for the 
glorification of the worship of S'iva, recognise the prohibition, and try to explain it away. Thus, in the Lingarchana Tantra, 
the great goddess Durgé is represented as very much troubled in mind as to why flowers and fruits offered to S'iva, 
instead of boing sought for and prized as highly sacred by Brahm4 and other gods, should be held positively impure; and 
Siva thereupon explains the mystery by saying that os the poison he had swallowed at the churning of the ocean was 
sticking in his throat, and ever since causing him much pain and suffering, food taken by him through his topmost mouth 
got tainted by it, and consequently became unfit for consumption by weak mortals. “The wretch who accepts for consumption 
remnants of such offerings, becomes consumed, and there is no redemption for him.” He added, however, that flowers, leaves, 
&oc., placed before him, ¢. ¢., before any of his side faces, could not be so tainted, and they are fit to be offered to Vishnu and carried 
about on the head. The Krishnajanma-khapda of the Brahma-vaivarta Purina gives quite a different version of the affair. 


Fourth objection. 


# Essnys on the Religious Sects of the Hindus, T., p. 188. q ଝି A ସଜ ra Farin NTT wna r ; 

+ They include the Dandis, the Das'némis, the Jogis, the Jangomes, the AE OAM Fr aa fa p 
Paramahsiisas, the Aghoris, Urddliavéhus, the Ak4s‘amukbis, the Nakhis, the Eat SIT murat a ame eaare) 
Gudarns, the Rukharos, the Sukharas, the Uklinras, the Kadélingis, the San- ହି ଶି କା ଞଙ ସ୍କ a z 
nydsis, the Bramachdiris, the Avadhiitas, and the Négis, For detailed descriptions HE i ମା wna ao 
of these, vide Wilson's Hindu Sects, Essays, 1., p. 188, et seq. କାନି କବ hey କି 

$ Ersays on the Religious Sects of the Hindus, L., p. 189. ୍ା hit rh 

§ Paraménna is given in small quantities. bc eanre Ses 1 

| ସା dg yu GN! 

wrgarafagrot a ya afar ofa ଧା fas bean aR ae 


Balivricha Grihya Poris'ishta. anor Cae i 7 
In the Varéha Puréna this Soka ocours in a modified form, thus— NAST CYTE TE ETT 
ସ୍ମ ମକ ସ୍ୟ କହ ସା ଙ୍କା ଖା TH aT uf a Tw ma a 
ranean kf ୫ Tn practice the prohibition is respected in the way it is explained in this 
The meaning however is substantially the same; exhrach, 
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According to it RAdha is the questioner, and her lover Krishna, the interpreter, and the latter attributes the prohibition to a curse of" 
Durgé, Once on a time Saunaka had been on a visit to Krishna at Goloka, and thence had brought away some choice food which 
had been presented to him by: his host. This he distributed among his friends, and S'iva, obtaining a share, eat it, and was in an 
ecstasy of delight. When Durga came to know of it, she upbraided him fornot having given her a share. “Since,” said she, 
# you have not given me a portion of the inestimable food of Vishnu, henceforward whoever will eat of food consecrated to 
tliee, Mahes'vara, shall be born a dog for one generation in the Bharatavarsha.” Ropenting afterwards of what she had said, she 
limited the eurse to what was offered on the top of the Lingam, and that too, she added, would become pure on being mixed with. 
the remnants of offerings made to Vishnu.* Ingenious as these explanations doubtless are, they cannot suffice to remove 
. the suspicipn, th@t S'iva was originally a god of the aborigines, and that the Hindus first hated him, then became indifferent, 
then tolerated, him, and lastly, accepted him as a great god ; but, particular as they always have been regarding the use of 
food touched, by the aboriginal races, the original repugnance to, taste.of food offered to the god by low caste people ¢ould 
not be got over, or at least the memory of it lasted so long that am explanation Or reconciliation was called for. 
| ‘The prohibition to build teniples for S'iva within the boundary of a> town \or village, can be looked upon only as 
©! ୨ counterpart of the law which. excludes Parialis, ChandAlas and other low castes from the 
\ right of dwelling in a town’ or village inhabited. by tlie higher orders of the Aryan race; 
and if so, it must follow that the divinity belonged to the low caste people, or the aboriginal races, and not to the Aryans. 
Doubtless the prohibition has long since ceased to be effoctivo} and there is not a. single ‘town throughout the’ length and 
breadth of India, which, being largely inhabited by the Hindus, has, if not several, at least one S'ivite temple of importance, 
but the memory of the prohibition implies that at one time or other such temples were looked upon with disfavour, 
The principal worshippers of S'iva were either avowed heretics, ‘or men who had lost their character among 
the people for the impious lives they led. Révana was a Rakshasa, or cannibal, who rose to 
pr power of the highest order by his devotion to Siva. Bana was an Asura, or demon, who 
thrived by the 'blessing of the same divinity. Jardsandha was a great tyrant, who kept thousands of Hindu Réj4s in confinement, 
and led a most infamous life; he was a favourite of several great non-Aryan chiefs whom the Brahmans took great pains to put 
down, and he alzo owned allegiance to S’iva, and to S’iva only. The Nigas, who were of a Tamulian race, and more or less 
inimical to tlie Bréhmanical orders, were adorers of that god ; and most of the other aboriginal races likewise did, and still | do, 
follow that divinity. While on the other hand no distinguished Aryan chief ever selected Siva for his tutelary god. - This 
would scarcely have happened had 8 ‘iva originally belonged to the Hindu Pantheon. 

The next exception taken to Siva’s Aryan-hood is, due to the shape in which he is worshippod,—an uncarved or 
rudely carved block, such “as a rude primitive race, like the ancestors'of the present Kols 
and Bhtls, might alone accept as the emblem of the’ godhead. Tho. Aryans, familiar with 
the ritual of the Vedas in which no images are tolerated, could not themselves design it, much less identify it with so 
disgusting an object as the Lingam, Certain it is that they have often felt shocked at the idea, but unable to denounce 
the divinity. of S’iva, tried to explain it away, The Vamayo, Purana attempts it in this ‘wise: When S ‘iva "was 
influenced by Cupid, he roamed about nuked, and in an amatory maod in, the Daruvana forest, where dwelt & number of 
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sngos with their families, He asked alms of the sages, but they averted their faces, ashamed to look at his nude figure. 
Tle then turned towards their huts, and saw the wives of Bhargava, A ngirasa, Atreya, &c., and they were at once overcome 
by his charming appearance, and induced to follow him to the neglect of their household duties. The sages, perceiving 
this, cursed him, so that a member of his body dropped off. 5S ‘iva immediately disappeared ; but the fall of the member of his 
body caused a fearful commotion, and the earth shook repeatedly, showing threatening signs of immediate destruction ; 
all creation trembled with fear; and tlie sages, in trepidation, sought the advice of Brahm. That great divinity was, however, 
neither able to expound the cuuse of the misadventure, nor devise a remedy to prevent the destruction of the earth. 
He sought, therefore, the abode of S ‘iva in the company of Vishnu, and besought his aid. The advice he got was to adore 
the dislocated member ; and this was accordingly done, and tho earth was saved. Brahma, thereupon, ordained that all the 
four orders of mankind should for all tine to come worship it. Several Rishis subsequently laid down elaborate rules 
founded upon this ordinance, and the worship became general, Among the last is named the sage Kundodara who was 
by birth n S\idra.* Elsewhere the Purina repeats the story, but with some variations. The Rishis are said to have boom 
the Balakhilyaos, and the instrument of dismemberment their staves and.brickbats, instead of a curse, although the latter is 
undoubtedly the most potent in Brahmanical estimation. Vishnu is also excluded from the deputation. 

The author of the Uttara-kédnda of the Padma Purana was, however, not satisfied with tho above story, and so he devised an- 
other. According to him once on & time the renowned sage Bhrigu repaired to Kailés a on a visit to Mahadeva ; but he was not. 
allowed ndmission to the palace by Nandi, the warder, on the plea that lis master was then in the company of his wife, and not 
at leisure to receive him. The sage tarried long at the gate, but to no avail, and at last, losing all patience, cursed the god, 
saying : “ Despicable and deluded is S'ankara who fails to recognise me ; and inasmuch as he has, stupified by the society 
of women, insulted me, lis form shall be that of the yont and the Zngam. Overcome by delusion as he recognises not me, 
a Brihman, lie ceases to be a Brahman, and shall henceforward be unfit to be worshipped by the twice-born classes. There- 
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fore shall no water or rice or other offerings he made ‘to him. Rice, water) leaves, flowers and fruits offered to Siva, . 
and remnants of offerings to him, shall doubtless be unfit to be received (by meankind).” Having thus cursed Sankara, the. 
adorer of mankind, the mighty sage addressed Nandi, the fierce trident-holder of the Gana race: “ Those who in this worlds, 
become worshippers of Rudra, and hear on their persons ashes, bones, or emblems of the lingam, are heretic impostors excluded 
from the dispensation of the Vedas,”* ¥ 

The Purépas, both S akta and Vaishnavite, ‘dilate largely on the disreputable character .of Siva. His favourite haunts arg.” 
burning grounds and deserted places. He goes about naked, ‘or, dressed jin a tiger skin, with 
snakes for garlands and~ ashes for cosmetics. His matted hair bespeaks a barbarian. His 
vehicle is a bull, and his attendents, ghosts and goblins. By temper, most irascible,; he is unsociable on account of being 
constantly stupified with Indian hemp and datura seeds. Hence the Devas often evinced ‘great’ qepugnance to-associate® with 
him, and, ‘on, one occasion, formally excluded him from the royal feast ‘of Daksha. ' This can’ .be only accounted, for by 
supposing that the god was a stranger tothe great body of the Aryan Devas, and pot; Bittea by. his charactor to enter into 
their brotherhood. ଧୁ 4 

The replies usually given to thee objections, are, in, Hindu exkiciadicn, entirely satisfactory, and even 6 Europeans 
will appear not without considerable weight, at least in some instances. The first argument 


Eighth objection. 


Reply to the first objection. 8 ୍‌ a 6 କି Ef 
founded on’ Vedic denunciation, having been explained away by the oldest contmentator, 


YAska, cannot fairly be now revived, particularly as some of the names of S'iva, such as Rudra, Mah4édeva, Bhava, &c., 
are mentioned in the Vedas as those of one of the great gods. 

The second argument may be met by opposing the ordinance of Manu against that of Vasishtha. Manu says, “ Sambhu 
(Siva) is the god of the Bréhmans; Médhava, (Vishnu) of the Kshatriyas; Brahm& of the 
Vais'yas, and Granes'a of the S'idras ;”† and inasmuch as of all Smritis, the Sanhit4 of Manu 
is the most authoritative, it should override the work of Vas'ishtha. It is true that this verse is said to occur in Vribad Manu, 
and not in thé current compilatioh, but its authenticity has not been questioned by the Hindus. The Puranic denunciations 


on the subject are obviously founded on sectarian jealousy, and the Bhagavata may be opposed to the Siva, Linga, and other 
S'ivite Purhnas, 


Reply to the second objection, 


The argument founded on the numerical inferiority of the S’aivas,- is of little moment; én ns it cannot necessarily 
CG Tad to the. conclusion that S'ivaism is recent, and only recently gaining ground. On the. 

Reply to the third objection. . ‘ PT or ` : 

one hand there are-ample evidonces in tlie Hindu S'astras to show that “it prevailed several 
centuries before the Christian era; and on the other equally undoubted proofs may be adduced ‘to show that Chaitanya and 

. his followers haye, in-later times, converted a great number of the worshippers of Siva to adopt the Vaishnava creed. In & 
country like India, where so many diverse forms of creeds and sects: prevail, it is but natural to suppose that the relative 
proportions of the different classes of sectaries must constantly vary; but that cannot be an index to ‘the origin of any 
particular form of worship. The number of Hindus in Kashmir is now very small, but that will not Justify the supposition Sh 
Hinduism was not at one time the religion of its inhabitants. 

The reply to the argument founded on the aversion on the part of the Hindus to taste of the-offerings made to S ‘iva, may 
be inet with in the anxiety, so strongly evinced in all the later Hindu S'astras, to raise the: 
status of the Bréhmans above even that of the greatest of gods. A Brahman’s curse is 
infallible, and Brahm4, Vishnu; Indra, and others, bow to it with the profoundest veneration. Vishnu once submitted to 
a kick from a Bréhman, and a8 an emblem of his veneration for his assailant is described to have ever since borne the mark 
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Reply to the fourth objection, 
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of it on his chest ; and if, nevertheless, he is a Hindu divinity of high rank, Siva may well preserve his position in the 
Indo-Aryan pantheon even after a Bréhman’s imprecation on the character of offerings made to him. 

This objection is by no means & weighty one. The S'ivites may well say that zsthetic considerations may have had 
much more to do with it than religion } certain it is that in no part of India are S’ivite temples 
excluded from the precincts of towns and villages. In Benares scores, if not hundreds, 
of such fanes stud every part of the town. At Bhuvanes ‘vara, the palace of Lalatondra Kes‘ar! stood in close proximity to the 
Great Tower. The most remarkable fane in the heart of Ujjayinf, in the time of Vikram4ditya, was the temple of Mahak4la, 
a form of S iva ; and Kalidasa calls special attention of the Cloud Messenger to visit it in his way to Kailas'a. Indeed, it is 
difficult to find a Hindu city which has not more than one S’ivite temple within its boundary. 

The reply usually given to the sixth objection is, that S ‘iva is described in all the S'4&stras as a god most inordinately 
attached to his votaries; that, however sinful & man may be, he can always secure the 
grace of that divinity by his devotion; and that the amount of devotion necessary to secure 
his grace, is much less than what is required for the mercy of the other gods. To indicate this peculiar character of Siva, 
he is named A‘'s'utosha or “ the easily gratified ;” and many are the stories told of the facility with which people obtained 
his favour by the performance of acts which can hardly be described as devotional. One of them is worthy of note. A 
hunter of a low caste once happened to be benighted in a forest, and, failing to find his way home, mounted a bel tree to pass 
the night there. He had no food during the day, and his couch for the night was a thorny one, away from home and 
family, and tears were the only resource by which he could relieve himself of his painful feelings, and he shed them in 
abundance. One of them dropping on a ripe bel leaf hastened its fall, and brought it down on the head of an image of S ‘iva 
which happened to stand near the root of the tree. ‘This so gratified Siva, that he made himself manifest to the hunter, and 
showered blessings on him for his involuntary devotion.* Such a divinity, say the S’ivites, cannot but be easily 
secured by people not usually particular in the observance of the mandates of religion. To the faithful this is a complete 
vindication ; but it may be added that the anti-Vedic people described in the S’dstras are generally those who were opposed 
to Vishnu and his followers, and the stories, therefore, may be accepted to represent in allegory the antagonism of the 
two rival sects of S ‘ivites and Vaishnavites, both Hindus, and not the rivalry of the aborigines and the Aryans. 

The seventh objection refers to the shape of the divinity. This, however, involves the question of phallic worship in 
ancient times, All the ancient nations of the earth regarded with awe the mystery of 
generation, and founded on it various myths and forms of religion, some looking upon it as 


Reply to the fifth objection. 
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Reply to the seventh objection. 


the source of all evil ; others as the fountain of existence and blessing, The finest and most perfect allegory extant of the 
first class, is the Mosaic account of the fall of man. To the philosophic enquirer, this recount means nothing more or less 
than that sin entered this world through the carnal desires of our first parents; but it is so complete in all its parts, and 
so beautifully developed, that even the most fastidious critic fails to detect the smallest trace of anything offensive or 
indelicate in it. The tree, the apple, the serpent are all well-known and generally-acknowledged phallic emblems among 
the followers of sexual forms of religion; but they have been so artistically put together in the account in question, 
that they do mot at first sight convey any improper idea. The Zoroastrian Aryans adopted the doctrine, and a counter- 
part of the Jewish account of the fall is given in the Banduhesh, but in a form that has nothing of the charm of the 
Mosaic record. We are there told that “‘ Meschia and Meschiané, the first man and woman, were seduced by Ahriman 
under the form of a serpent, and they then committed in thought, word, and action the carnal sin, and thus tainted 
with original sin all their descendants.”{} On the other hand the Semites and the Turanians looked upon it with feelings 
of veneration, and gave great prominence to sexual ideas. The Semites indulged in the idea very largely, and Egypt was 
its stronghold for a long period. All the Egyptian gods had their feminine counterparts, and the emblems of their 
faith were mostly of a sexual character. “ There is reason to believe,” says Inman, “ that the Védic, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
and the Christian, were pure in their conception of the Almighty and of man’s duty in this world. Some faiths seem 
to have been founded, we may say, upon the complete abnegation of all bodily propensitios; and amongst the Buddhist, 
Essenes, Christians, and others, the absolute celibacy of both sexes was regarded as the highest act and fruit of ‘a 


#* The night when this happened was the 14th of the wane in the month †t It is a popular belief in Bengal that a woman dreaming of a serpent at 


of Phélguna, and it has cver since been held sacred, and no good Hindu will night is soon after blessed with a child, 
allow it te pass without fasting and offerings to Siva. The Government ‡ Lajard, te Culte de Mithrs. Apud Journal, Anthropological Society, 
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saving faith.’”* This was, however, but temporary, for at one time or another the sexunl theory got e& footing in 
almost all ancient forms of religiofi, and it is difficult to notice a cult of former times in which traces of it may not be 
noticed. The early Aryans were free from it, and in the Rig Veda Saihiti, the gods are described mostly without 
reference to their wives; but this was only for a time, for in the age of the Bréhmans, the domestic relations and 
ties of the Devas were fully developed, and the Hellenes carried the remembrance of them to people Olympus with & 
goodly host of male and female divinities. The cult of Priapus was the issue of this sexual anthropomorphism among the gods. 
Even that purest form of revealed religion, Christianity, was not able, in the early part of its history, to prevent the Ginostics 
and others, to import into it a variety of phallic symbols and observances, and there are not persons wanting who look even 
upon the cross and spires of churches as phallic emblems. Among the Indo-Aryans, the dogma of the oviparous genesis of the 
universe necessitated a feminine agency, and it opened the way to the eult of the Lingam and Yoni. And even 2s in 
this cult “the phallus has been regarded as an emblem of the Creator, so the bull, the ram, the serpent, the torch, fire, the 
thyrsus, the sceptre, the caduceus, the knobbed stick, the crosier, the letter T, the cross, tall trees, upright stones, or stumps, 
spires, towers, minarets, poles, spears, arrows, swords, boss, clubs, and a vast variety of other emblems have been employed 
as symbolic of the phallus. Again, as this organ represented the Creator and the sun, all wero typified under such characters, 
as Bacchus, Dionysius, Hercules, Hermes, Mahideva, S ‘iva, Osiris, Jupiter, Molech, Baal, Ashur, and innumerable others.” + 
Most of the emblems here noticed are associated with Siva. The bull, the type of fecundity, is his vehicle, the three- 
pronged staff is his arm, and the serpent his ornament. Universally his imago is the upright stone, dressed or undressed, 
and from the Island of Jave to the furthest limit of Scandinavia, there is not & country where these uprights do not testify 
to the once prevalent currency of S’iva’s worship in some form or other over a large tract of the earth. But there is nothing 
in all this necessarily to lead to the conclusion that S ‘ivaism was non-Aryan, borrowed from the aborigines of India, and not 
self-evolyed as the legitimate sequence of the oviparous theory of genesis, or of some other diseased forms of philosophical 
dogmatism. ; 

Little need be said in reply to the last objection, It would not be logical to argue that the character of a god must 

Si 9 ଉଛ ଧି DANDY be dependent on the social condition of his worshippnrs, and that his attributes 

4 are inevitably the reflex of those of the latter, Such a line of argument, if carried to its 

legitimate conclusion, would lead to such absurdities that few will care to accept it. Siva’s character is. doubtless not a 

refined one. But there is nothing in it to make him inevitably the creation of an aboriginal myth, The poetical requirements 

of a good myth may be supplied, and is more likely to be better supplied by a cultivated Aryan mind than by a barbarian, 

and there is nothing to show that the Aryan civilization was such as could not tolerate such a god. None will assign to the 

Hindus a higher intellectual status than what was occupied by those who followed the cult of Priapus, and, therefore, there 
is nothing a priori to make the conception of S ‘iva impossible in the caso of the Aryan people of this country. 

It may be argued further that S ‘iva (by which term I mean the divinity of the Linga form of worship, for the term itself 
means “blessing” or ‘‘the blessed,”) is in the Hindu S'astras identified with tlie Rudra 
of the Vedus, aud if that be admitted, the origin of the Lingam may be indirectly assigned 
to the oldest source of Aryan Hinduism. This is a most important topic in connexion with the history of S ivaism, and it will, 
perhaps, not be inopportune to enquire here, how far the identification is sustainable. 

The Vedic conception of Rudra is that of a fierce divinity, typifying all that is terrible, All the other leading gods are 
personifications of the elements, of natural objects, and of physical phenomona. Indra rules 
the clouds and the thunder-bolt. Vayu is the regent of the wind, and Varuna exercises 
dominion over the sea. S’avita is the presiding divinity of the gun, and Soma of the moon. Rudra, however, has no such firm 
substratum to rest upon. He has no control over the elements, and all physical phenomena are independent of him. In him 
we behold, not the spiritual essence-of a concrete object, but the ideal embodiment of all that is frightful and terrible, He 
‘has no command over the air; but he lives in whirlwinds and cyclones, and is the father of the Maruts. He is not 
the master of the thunder-bolt ; but the roar of that dread weapon of Indra is & manifestation of his wrath. The mountains 
owe him no allegiance; but his abode is the snow-capped peak shooting far above the highest clouds, and threatening 
instant death to all living beings. He is tawny-coloured and of fierce aspect; strong and impetuous, His hair is matted, 
and his person is draped with gs tiger-skin, girdled with fierce and hissing serpents. Fiery and vigorous, there is 
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® Inman's Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient Names, 11., p. 473. † Inman, Opus cif., 11., 476. 
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nothing more powerful than he. Malevolent by nature, he is “like a terrible: wild beast.” His weapons are sharp, and his 
bolts are piercing. “ He is swift, and fleet, and speedy.” ¢“ He dwells « sin billows and if. :roaring waters, in rivers and 


.4slands,” in pathways and roads, in hollows and sides of mountains, in water-courses and Jakés -and rivers, “in barren land 
‘and inaccessible places,” Nothing in creation+is 2 more carta destroyer. & He ‘kills in front, and from afar,” the dire 


3 slayer and vexer, and afflicter.” In him robbers find their chosen lord, and huntémen. swith ravenous dogs ‘their patron.* 
With ghosts and-imps, and goblins for boon-companions, and armed with a thousand “shafts, he roams the earth to the dire 


, consternation of all. In shirt, he js all that is fierce end terrible, all that is frightful and .appalling;' all that’is” awesjnspiring 


and heart- ‘quaking ; 3 or, in other words, the perionificstion of the ‘terrible i in nature;—a unification of the presiding divinities, 
or spiritual essences, of various objects which excited the dread of a “simple people, and which at an earlier period were 
looked upon as.so.many different divinities. 

The birth of this divinity is thug described in Satapatha Bréhmana of the ଏକକ” Veda : “ This foundation existed. It 
became the earth /BbhrimiJ). He extended it /aprathayat). It became the  ହନ୍ one (Prithivi). On this foundation beings, 
and lords of beings, consecrated themselves for the year (samvatsara). The Mord of beings was a householder, and Ushas 
was his wife. Now these ¢‘ beings’.were the seasons. That ¢ lord of beings was the year, That wife Ushas was Aushast 
(the daughter of the dawn). Then both those beings, and the lord of beings, the year, impregnated Ushas, and a boy 
(/Kumdra) was born in a year. The boy wept. Prajépati said to.him, “ Boy, why dost thou weep, since thou hast been 
born after toil and austerity ?” The boy said, “ My sin indeed has not been taken away, spd & name has not been given to 
me: give me & ‘page. »” Wherefore when & son is born (to any man) let & name be given to him, that takes away his 
sin ; and (let) also @ second and third (name be given) to him in succession that takes away his sin. Prajépati said to him, 
¢ Thou art Rudra.” Inasmuch as he gave-jhim that name, Agni became his form, for Agni is Rudra. He was Rudra, 
because we wept (arodit from rud to weep). The boy said, “I am greater than one who does not exist: give me a name.” 
Prajépati replied, *“ Thou art Sarva” (all). Inasmuch as he gavo him that name, the waters became his form, for the waters 
are Sarva, because all this is produced from the waters. The boy said, “I am greater than one who does not exist : 
givemea name.” Prajépati replied, ¢“ Thou art Pas'upati” (lord of animated beings). Inasmuch as he gave him th&t name, 
tHe plants became his form, for the plants are Pas'opati. Hence, when beasts obtain plants, they become lords (or strong ?). 
'The boy said, ¢“ Iam greater than one who does not exist : give me & name.” Praj{pati seid to him, “ Thou art Ugra” (the 
fierce one). Inasmuch as he gave him that name, Véyn (the wind) became his form. Vayu is Ugra (or the fierce). Wherefore 
when it blows strongly, men say, ¢“ Ugra blows.” The boy said, “1 am greater than one who does not exist: give me 
a name.” Prajépati said to him, “ Thou art As‘ant” (thunderbolt). Inasmuch as he gave him that. name, Vidyut (lightning) 
became his form. Lightning is As'ani. Hence they say that Asin has struck a man whom lightning strikes. The boy said, 
#1 am greater than one who does not exist : give me & name,” Prajépati said to him, “ Thou-art’Bhava” (creation). Inas~- 
much as he gave him that name, Parjanya (the god of rain) became his form,-. Yor Parjunya is Bhava ; because all this 
(universe) arises from Parjanya. The boy said, “1 am greater: ‘than one who oe not exist : give me a name.” Prajépati 
replied, “ Thou art Mahadeva” (the Great god). Irasmuch as he gave him that name, ‘Chandramas (the moon) became his form. 
Prajépati is the moon, Prajépati is the great god. The boy said, ¢“ Tam greatdr than one who does not exist: give me a 
name.” Prajépati replied, “ Thou art Is‘4na” (the ruler). Inasmuch ‘ah he gave that name, A‘ditya {the sun) became his form. 
For the sun is Is'éna, because he rules /ishte) over this universe. - The boy said, “TI am so much ; do not give me any further 
names.” These are the eight, Kuméra (the boy) is the stat, This.i js the threefoldness /trivritta) of Agni. Since there are, 
as it were, eight forms of Agni, the GaAayatr{ metre has eighteylhbles. ” Hence men Bay, Agni pertains to the Gayatri. This 
boy (Kumara) entered into the forms. Men do not see Agni 8 a boyy it is ‘these. hrnia of his that* they see, for he entered 
into these forms.”† : I ଧ୍ 

In this passage Rudra is ‘identified primarily with ‘Agni, and secondly with all the prinbipal cbjects of nature ; his 

principal names are also Tecounted. The story i is repeated i in the Markandeya Purana, where 

Wades ws» desbroyor: the name As‘ani is replaced by Bhima, ଷ୍ a slightly; differcnt version of it is to be found i in the 

Sénkhéyana Bréhmane:t ° The character. of Rudra as & destroyer i is, however, not “brought out in any of these stories, ‘and for it 

I must quote another passage from the’ Sarai Bréhmana i in which he is painted i in that Tight, though it. does not go to 
* i 4 * . - - e 

+ Muir's Sanskrit Texts, TV., p. 284. Tn one of the Purdgias a version of 


this atory oceurs, in connexion with the birth of Kértikeya, the son of § ‘iva. 
$ Moir, Opus cif. p. 288. 


# Most qf the epithets above given, have been taken from Dr. aMuirh 
translations of extracte from the Vedas bearing on Rudra. Sanskrit Texts, > 


IY, p. 274, of seg: 
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the extent of nssigning to him the réle of the destroyer of the universe at stated times. It runs thus: “ From PrajApati, when 
lie hod become divided, the deities sprang forth. Only one god, Manyu, did not leave him, but continued extended within 
him. He (Prajapati) wept. The tears which fell from him remained in that Manyu. Ho became a Rudra with a hundred 
heads, a hundred eyes, and a hundred quivers. Then the other drops which fell from him in unnumbered thousands entered 
into these worlds. They were called Rudras, because they sprang from him when he had wept. This Rudra with a thousand 
heads, eyes, and quivers, stood with his bow strung; holding arrows, causing terror, and demanding food. The gods were 
afraid of him. They said to Prajapati, we are afraid of this being, lest he destroy us. They collected for him this food, tho 
S'atarudriya, and with it they appeased him. From the fact that they appeased the hundred-headed Rudra, it is wherewith 
the hundred-headed Rudra is to be appeased,”* 

The word Manyu means wrath, and the divinity is, therefore, the personification of wrath, Wrath is essentially one of 
the frightful aspects of nature, and the association, therefore, is most appropriate, For a perfect myth, it was necessary that 
all the elements calculated to excite the feeling of the terrible should be put together, and this has been accomplished in the 
conception of Rudra. The transition from fierceness and wrath to the type of the great destroyer which S’iva assumes 
as the third member of the Hindu triad of the creator, the preserver, and destroyer, was easy, and we find it so completed 
in the Puranas. 

With this development of Rudra as the destroyer, a new idea was associated with him, that of the male principle in 
| nature, or the source of creation, whieh the Lingam symbolizes. The two ideas are distinct, 
Rudra identified with the Lingam. 0 4 - F p 5 
and in many respects highly discordant; the one typifies attraction, the other repulsion ; 
the one invokes love and affection, the other hatred ; the one is founded on the desire of creation, the other of destruction ; 
and their concentration in the same individual is irreconcilable with all principles of poetical logic which governs the 
formation of myths; and it is difficult to conceive how it was brought about. The extracts quoted above show that the 
Puranas do not attempt to fuse the two ideas into one, but simply sssign to Rudra, the destroyer, a disgusting symbol as 
the result of an accident. They say nothing about the idea of the creative principle being associated with it. The Tantras 
are not so reticent; they not only acknowledge the esoteric meaning of the symbol, but insist upon it for the glorification 
of the divinity. They have not, however, as far as 1 am aware of, anywhere attempted to reconcile the conflict between 
the two ideas. The Tantras are much more recent than the Vedas and the Bréhmanns, and this fact at once shows that the 
new r6le of Rudra was an after-thought, adopted at a time when his original character had lost its vividness by age, and head 
become susceptible of modification, or amplification, without causing any shock to tho feelings of the people. When this was first 
attempted, it is impossible‘now to determine. The influence of the phallic idea on the religious systems of the Semitic and the 
‘Turanian races was predominant from a very early age. In the cults of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, it 
was all-pervading, and it seems to havo passed from some one of them to Europe, and found a footing among tho early Aryan races 
of that continent. The myth of Rudra got currency among them some little timo after, and its trace still exists in the 
names of various places, Such as Rhoden, Rhodenacher, Rodenburg, Rodenthin, Rottenburg, Rottenfel, Rhode, Rolte, and 
Rathburg, in Germany ; Rutland, Ruthwel, and Ruthin, in England ; Rot, Rotholet, and Rotnoe, in Norway, The colossus 
of Rhodes was probably no other than a gigantic figure of that Rudra.t As in India, so in Scandinavia, Rudra is the chicf 
of storms; but here he drives o swift-moving car through mid-air, while in Europe he rides *s furious horse-flying across 
the sky, with a grand cortege behind him.” In an old catalogue of Pagan antiquities, he occurs in the form of & Lingam, aud 
is described as a “Rot,” and some Pagan families, before the introduction of Christianity in Norway, aré said to have 
¢ worshipped the Lingam of a horse preserved in a glass case,” (ante p. 66). Here the union of Rudra with Priapus is intimate, 
and other instances could be easily multiplied, were the subject not so repulsive, to show that it was so united from long 
before the commencement of the Christian era, That the Vedas originally abhorred the phallic idea is evident, and that it 
was engrafted on the Vedic cult in later times is also undeniable ; but there is wanting that mass of irrefragable evidence which 
can prove unquestionably that the worship of the Lingam was taken from the aborigines of India. The Semites of the West and 
the Turanians of the North cherished the dogma very extensively, and much may be said in favour of the loan having proceeded 
from them, and not from the original inhabitants of India. It may be even questioned whether or not it was evolved by the 
dreamy mystic sages of India in the course of their own cogitations. The assimilation of sensuous, worldly ideas with the divine 
has been the failing of mankind in most of its conceptions concerning the Godhead, and nothing is easier to conceive than a 
sexual origin of creation without any prompting save that of the individual mind, and that at & time of primitive, unsophisticated 
innucence, when the world was viewed from a very different stand-point to ours. The human mind, being essentially the 


# Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, TV., p. 291. l +t Fide passim Professor Holmboe's Essay, Journal, As. Soc., XXXVL, p. 182. 
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same everywhere, ‘must lead, when set to any particular train of ideas, to very much the same result : ethnic and Jocal causes 
may tinge it with race or local peculinrities, but its general character cannot but be alike.' But whether borrowod or self” 
evolved, the worship of the. Lingam had been incorporated with Hinduism long before the time when the S'ivite temples of 
Orissa ere raised, and there js no reason, therefore, to suppose any aboriginal influence i in their erection. 

Jt has been already said that in the earliest period of the Vedas, the gods were conceived, doubtless on anthropomorphic 
ideas, with their respective consorts ; but this was done without assigning to the ladies any divine 
rank corresponding with that of their lords. Agni, Véyu, Indra and Surya came into being, and 
obtained their respective dominions, but their wives did not share with them their glory. The “three and thirty gods” of the 
earliest. pantheon were all males, and they claimed the allegiance of the Aryans to themselves, and themselves only, Indrénf, 
Lakshmf, Sarasvatf and others are named in the Rig Veda Safihité, but not as objects of worship for the faithful, 
According to Dr. Muir, “excepting Prithivi, Aditt, and Ushas, most of the other goddesses mentioned in the Rig Veda are 
of very little importance, Agntyi, Varuhénf, As'vint, and Rodast, the wives of Agni, Varuna; the As'vins, and Rudra 
respectively (Nirukta, LX: 33 f; XI. £0; XIL 46), are only alluded to in & few passages, R. V. 1. 22, 12; II. 32, 8; V. 46, 
8; VL. 50, 5; VI. 66, 6; VII. 84, 22. ˆ o distinct functions are assigned to them, and théy do, not ‘occupy positions at all 
corresponding to the rank of their husbands, with whom in fact they are never associated. The insignificance of these 
goddesses forms a striking contrast to “the prominent place assumed by the spouses of Siva and Vishnu, especially the former, 
in the later mythology.”* In course of time, however, sensuous and mundane ideas prevailed, the necessity of providing the 
gods with becoming wives was gradually felt, and the heaven was peopled with a numerous host of goddesses, some of whom 
came to the front, and claimed the adoration of mankind like their lords. Uma was the foremost among these, Poetically 
or mythologically she was the embodiment of the beautiful in nature. Even as Rudra was the impersonation of the terrible aspect 
of the snow-capped peak, of the desert wild, of frantic wrath, of devastating storms, of all violent commotions, 50 was she the 
embodiment of all that was charming and lovely and beautifal in mountain scenery. To'the Aryans of India, the Himalaya 
presented the most terrible aspect of nature, and Rudra, therefore, was its most appropriate lord, while the beauty of that 
king of mountains, for it is not without beauty of a highly ennobling character, yielded a fitting maiden and becoming bride for 
such a lord, 

It is not, however, as the mountain-born goddess, the exemplary wife, the sat{ par excellence, most ardent in her devotion 
to a terrific husband, that I wish to notice Um4 in this place. Her name carries us back to 
a remote period in the history of man when it was synonymous with maternity, and was used © 
to indicate tho mother of the universe. Ummah, am, amone, are terms of great antiquity. ¢*Am Astoreth’ or ¢ Astoreth 
is Ler mother’ is a name of & Carthaginian woman who is commemorated in Davis’ Carthaginian Inscriptions (No. VIL.), as 
‘offering a vow.to Tanith, or Anaita. A similar name is found on the, Sidonian inscription as that of the mother of Asman a 
the king of Sidon.”† It occurs in the most ahéibnt ‘Hebrew writings, and.is equally old in Sanskrit, and, curiously enough, 4 
it has everywhere been used i in some form or ‘other to ‘indicate the . being who first conceived the universe within her, and 
who is variously designated the ¢ celestial mother,” “the mother of the universe,” “ the mother of the gods,” “the spouse 
of God,” “the queen of heaven” and so forth. Jf UmA herself does notfind a place in the Rig Veda Shihité in this character, 
her type is not wanting in it. Although the theory of création through the fiat of the Deity is what obtains most favour with 
the Rishis, still the idea of & feminine counterpart was not altogether foreign to them. The earliest ‘germ of this idea occurs in 
a hymn in the last book of that work. ‘There it is said, ¢“ that the divine spirit breathed without afflation, single with /5" vadhé) 
her who is soitaiienl within him ; other than him ‘nothing ' existed, First desire was formed 4 ୪ his mind, and that became the 
original productive seed, (which) since (has been) ‘Darkness there was; (for) this universe was enveloped with darkness, and 
was undistinguishahle (like fluids mixed in) waters : hut that mass, ‘which: was covered by the husk, was (at length) produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was ‘formed in his mind : and that became the original productive seed ; which 
the wife, recognising by the intellect in their hearts distinguish, in _non-entity, as the bond of entity.”‡ Purely metaphorical 
or allegorical as the idea here conveyed i is, it soon assumed by literal. interpretation, & more substantive form ; thus in the Séma 
Veda: “He felt not delight, being alone. He wished another, and instantly became such. He caused his own self to fall 
in twain, and thus became husband and wife. ‘He approached her, and thus wore human beings produced. ”§ The later 


bimini 


5 @ktnism, 


Um, the mother of tha universe. 


£ - 4» VC - C7 
# Muir's Original Sanskrit Téxts, V. 845. | Miller's observations on this remarkable hymn in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Lite- 
'.4 Inman's Abcient. Faiths, | IL, 254. rature,” p, 659, and Goldsticker's comments thereon in his Panini, p. 146.’ 
$ Colebrooke, dial: Researches, vil; iP 898. Ko in passing Mar |[- § Thi. Yat, ”. 420. 
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Vedas, namely, the Bréhmanas and the Upanishads, worked out this figurative language of the Safihités, and developed various 
myths to establish the rank of this primary mother of creation, and S'vadh& gradually passed into Uma, Lakshmf, and Sarasvatt 
as consorts of the principal gods who took a share in the act of creation, Elsewhere we recognise her in Isis, Juno, and 
Venus ; and “ the mother of God” of the Mariolaters, is no other than she. The eight divine mothers (Ashtaméatrikés) of the 
Tantras are invariably represented, each with a child on her lap, and are the exact counterparts of the “ Virgin and Child” 
of European art. Uma, the wife of Siva, appears under various forms, as a virgin or a mother, as fair or dark, as lovely 
or fierce, according to the exigencies of the myths in which she acts the part of heroine. One of her manifestations 
was KAlf, a nude female of a black complexion, and for her counterparts we have Diana of the Ephesians, Isis, Hecate, 
Juno, Metes, Ceres, Cybele, and Venus Melainis, all of whom were represented black. Nor did the mystical idea which 
led to the blackness of these divinities cease with them. “In the Cathedral at Moulins; at the chapel at Loretto; 
at the churches of the Annunciation, St. Lazars and St, Stephens, at Genoa; of St, Francisco at Pisa ; at Brisen in the Tyrol, 
and in one in Padua ; in St, Theodore, at Munich ; in the Cathedral and the church at Augsburg; in the Borghese chapel of 
Marisa Maggiore; in the Pantheon, and in a small chapel of St. Peter's, are to be seen (in Augsburg, as large as life) a black 
virgin and a black child.”* Tn all this and in many other respects, there is a close analogy between the conception of Umé, 
the mother of the universe, and that of the Egyptian and of Grecian goddesses, as also that of the Gnostics, the Rosicrucians, 
Mariolaters and other mystics, whose influence on Christianity is still manifest in the traces they have left on the Roman Church ; 
and they lead to the inference that there has been an interchange of ideas on the subject at an early period. 

In Indian philosophical works, the concrete mother Uma passes into the abstract Mdyd4 or delusion, ¢. e., the mystery by 
which the Great Spirit evolves the universe from within himself, The usual character assigned 
to that Spirit being a negation of all human faculties, wants and feelings, the mediation 
of May became necessary to extricate the philosophers from the cocoon which they had woven around themselves. This Méy& 
then isthe power which disturbs the calm repose of the Godhead, and excites him into action, and is, therefore, his energy or power, 
(8'uktl), or his consort Prakri#, or plastic nature. The Vedanta approves the term Méy4 as it suits best its nondualistic 
dogma. The materialistic S§nkhya prefers Prakriti, or plastic nature, as most consonant with its mode of exposition of the 
mystery of creation; and S'akt{finds the greatest prominence in the Tantras as in accord with & purely anthropomorphic 
theory, The Puranas adopt these terms at option according to their particular leaning, some giving prominence to MA4y4, 
some to Prakriti, and some to S'akt{. They all, however, accept the three words as synonymous. Thus, Um4 is the same 
with Méy&, S'akt{ and Prakriti of the Hindus, and with “IO, Isis, Astarte, Ishtar, Mylitta, Sara, Maia, Mary, Meriam, Juno, 
Venus, Diana, Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera, Rhea, Cybele, Ceres, Eve, Frea, Frigga,” &c., of other nations, everywhere 
representing the female principle in creation." She is equal to the Godhead, because creation cannot be accomplished without 
her, and she is greater than God, because, she sets him into action. “‘ S'aktf gives strength to Siva ; without her he could not 
stir a straw. She is, therefore, the cause of S'iva.”} Again, “ of the two objects which are eternal the greater is the S'aktf.”§ 
Mysticism revelled in these ideas, and developed them into a. variety of forms, By herself Uma is a maiden or mother; 
united with the Godhead, she«produces the androgynous figure of Ardhanéris'vara, the left half of a female joined along the 
mesian line to the right half of a male figure. Now, Rudra having been identified with the male principle, she necessarily 
becomes his wife, and as a symbol of the former is the Lingam, that of the latter is Yoni, which appears in art, as the crescent, 
the star, “the circle, the oval, the triangle, the door, the ark, the ship, the fish, the charm, the cave,” various fruits, trees, 
and a host of other forms alike among the Hindus, the Egyptians and the mystics of Europe. The union of these symbols 
with those of the male principle, produces the innumerable cabalistic symbols, talismans, amulets and mystical diagrams, which 
have deluded mankind for ages, and still occupy so prominent a place in the history of religion. The Lingam and the Yoni 
united is the form in which S'iva appears most frequently in India, and is best known in our temples. It should be noticed, 
however, that in the more ancient temples, the “ upright”|| or the emblem of the male principle is alone met with. In the 
great temple of Benares, it occurs to the entire exclusion of the modern symbol of the Lingam and the Yoni united into one. 


rr 
€ Inman, Opus vit. TI., 263. || Some are of opinion that the“ uprights” are memorial monuments, and 
not emblems of gods. This theory, however, requires confirmation ; it is certain 


£ that this is not the case in the opinion of at lest some of the aborigines of Indis. 
‡ wi fae FeO Tra FAT eG ETA TRIO | GH: The most dreaded divinity of the Santala ia Morang Bura, # sanguinary god, 


Mays, Prakriti, S'aktt. 


4 Vide passim, King's Gnostics, and Jenning’s Rosicrucians. 


wT Fir ro ' Xf represented by a huge, uncarved, upright stone, who had, until recently, to be 

S'ankara Vijays. propitisted with human sacrifices. The Santsls have their traditions regarding 
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Tlie -theory of Saktl ମିଛ once been folly | established, all” the ‘sectaries adopted it to indicate the spouses of thal 
different divinities, and various ‘classifications were adopted for ranging the female divinities 
into full manifestations {Mata Prajeriti or Parnas‘akkt!), manifestations in portions (Arisaripint), 
~ in parts (Kalértpint), i in ‘portions of parts (Kalénis ‘aniipind), &c., &c. The minor sub-divisions include mortal women, and 
they are accordingly adored as manifestations of the divine mother on earths This has resulted in several dissolute and 
licentious systems of religion, in one of which a nude female of youthful age forms the central figure in & circle of inystio 
devotion. Among the: Vaishnavas, Rédhi was the Mwla-Prakriti, and the other dssociates of Krishna, her parts; and amorg 
tho S'aivas and the Saktas, Um4 or Durg, was the Pirna S’aktt, and hey various manifestations her parts, comprising more or 
Jess of her spirit: or substance. Strictly speaking, this classification would justify the use of the term S'dkta, to indicate all 
those wlio.accopt one or other of the female divinities as. their tutelary Bodden; but in practice the word is confified to. 
those _etily who follow Durga and her different manifestations, - Te ¥. FD - 
Founded upon the same sensuous, mundane idea of the influence of the sexes in the ‘creation of the universe, 2k AS but 
PR EE pr natural to suppose that S'ivaism or the adoration of the male principle, and S'éktaistn “ or : the - 
flourished in Origsa, ’ adoration of the female principle, should go hand ini hand, and in books tiéy do 80 47; “bat - 
practically'they seem to have flourished almost independently of each other in India. “ S'ivaism commenced first, ‘and when. ] 
it did 80, S'ktaism seems not to have been much cared for, or at least not to have given rise to a distinct cult, amd the ,dldést 
monuments of S'iva,. have very Little of tho S'ékta about them, .In Orissa, the great seat of S'iviism {was Bhuvanes‘s fara, and” 
all the great temples there are consecrated to the Lingam, the emblem of the great god Mahadeva, an upright ‘stone 
without the Yoni accompaniment., ‘The princes of the Kes'ari dynasty, who devoted themselves particularly to this form ' 
of worship, wishing to produce a second Benares in the metropolis of their dominion,* confined’ “their attention to Siva 
or the upright stone as at Benares, and paid no attention to his consort. S4ktaism found its votaries at a later time 
in Orissa, and a soparate locale was assigned for it at Jhjapur ; but judging from the remains now visible there, it seems 
never to have flourished near so well as S'ivaism. In Bengal too, the S'ékta followed long after S/ivnism ; end. some of its 
more mysterious and grosser forms do not date earlier than twelve to fifteen hundred years ; and when it came into vogue, 
it seems to have induced evon a large number of the old S'ivite to betake to the new faith, This can be easily accounted for. 
‘There is a charm in mystery for the mass of mankind, whetherit be in quack medicines or & religion of symbols, diagrams 
and talismans, which tells much more effectually, much more sweepingly, and much more completely than rational appeal 
to the understanding ever can do, It “takes the reason prisoner” all at once, and leaves little room for reflection to play its 
part in a healthy and independent way. Sexual religion, whether in the form of S/4ktaism, or that of the doctrines of the 
Gnostics, Rosicrucians and others, has this advantage to perfection. It requires a greater mass of mystery to envelope its 
coarse ideas than even what S'ivaism needed or encouraged, and accordingly it succeeds in a most astounding manner, where 
the other fails to obtain a footing. Even the most rationalistic of all religionists, the Buddhists, could not resist its 
allurements, and between the fifth and eighth centuries, compiled and translated & huge.mass of Tantras in the Tibetan 
language, and accepting the sexual doctrine, introduced the worship-of several goddesses md degrading ideas of the di- 
vinity into Nepal and Tibet, as a part of the esoterics of the Buddhist religion.t S‘4ktaism in its grosser and repulsive 
forms of Koula and Vémachéra cults needs this 7¢yen more extensively than Sivaism ever needed or encouraged, and 
consequently got far ahead of the latter. To this I cannot do better than quote Dr. Wilson’s estimate of the relative 
proportions of the followers of the three leading sects of Bengal. ¢ It has been computed,” he says, “that of the Hindus, 
of Bengal sit least three-fourths are” S'aktas: ¢“ of the remaining fourth, three parts are-Vaishnavas, and one S'aivas.”‡ 
This estimate may not be quite correct, and Ward, taking into congideration the fact that the bulk of the people in the 
eastern districts are Vaishyaves, reckons the Vaishnavas of Bengal at one-third of the whole Hindu population; but in eithor 
case the figures show very clearly thé great preponderance of the S'4ktas over the other sects. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, considering that tlie great body of the aboriginal races and the lower orders of the people, though not duly initiated in 
any S'aktf mantra, pay” their adoration principally,to some form or other, mostly to all the different forms, of Durg4, with 
scarcely any, or but slender, regard for Vislipu and-his i images, and must be included among the S'aktas. In Orissa the case is 
otharwise. At present, Jaganndtha engrosses the attention of the bulk of the people there, and the number of S’aivas and 
Séktas is extremely limited. Even at Jhjapur, which at one time was a great seat of Séktaism, whence its name Virajd- 
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‘pitha, the followers of the feminine divinity constitute but a very small section of the community. Porhaps, formerly the 
case was not so, and there is no doubt that during the reign of the Kesar! dynasty, the S'aivas greatly preponderated ; but 
the proselytizing zeal of Chaitanya and his followers has long since brought the greater part of tho people to follow their toith 
to the exclusion of all sexual forms of religion. As far as I have been able to ascertain, Siiktas are now more common in 
Orissa than S'aivas, and the two together scarcely represent one-eighth of tho entire Hindu population of that province. Bébu 
Rangaléla Banerji, Deputy Magistrate of Cuttack, who has been in the district for a long time, and has made the subject of 
the different creeds prevailing there, his study, informs me that “ there are scarcely any S'aivps in Orissa. The greater number 
of the S'ésana Brahmanns are Vaishnavas of the older, or Vuidikn, form, All the other castes are generally Vuishnoavas of 
the Chaitanya or Nityananda sampraddya. There are fifty mandalas of these Vaishnavas in the city of Cuttack alone— 
each having a band of sankirtana attached to it. They are under the primacy of the great Gossain of Chaitanya at Puri, 
The Tantras prevail on the Jajapur tract.” 

Unlike the two precoding forms of religion, Vaishnsvism has been intimately associated with Hinduism, and, indeed, 
has formed its chicf feature from a very remote period of antiquity. In tho absence of 
documentary evidence, it is impossible to prove satisfactorily that the name of Vishnu 
was known to the Aryans and revered by them in their primeval home in Central Asia, but there are reasons to suppose that 
it wos, for it occurs in the Zoroastrian writings, showing that it had got into currency before the Indian and the Iranian 
branches of the Aryan race had parted from each other. In the earliest Voda, it appears perfectly well known, and in the later 
scriptures it occupies the most prominent position as an appellation of the Almighty. The Tantras and some of the S'aiva 
Puranas have, doubtless, given greater importance to S’iva and Durga, but they have done so generally by identifying, or 
associating, Vishmu with them, and not by denying the latter his supremacy, It should be added, however, that tho cult of 
Vishnu Las not been the same at all times, and the changes it has undergone at different times arc so grave and radical, that it 


Vaishnavism. 


appears fundamentally different in its different forms. Its sects and sub-divisions aro also very numerous. For purposes of 
history it may, however, be treated under five heads: lst, Vaislinavism of the Sanhitis; 2nd, that of the Bréhmanas ; 3rd, 
that of the time of Panini and the Itihasas ; 4th, that of the Purayas; 5th, that of modern times. 

Although, as above stated, the name of Vishnu was well known as that of a great god in the Vedic times, and several 
hymns are dedicated to the praise of that divinity in the Rig Veda Safihita, his place in the 
celestial assembly is nowhere well defined. He has no sovereignty over any of the 
elements, nor is he the personification of any object or’idea. His principal attributes are thus put together in one of the 
early hymns of that work: ¢“ May the gods preserve us from the place from which Vishnu strode through the seven regions 
of the earth, Vishnu strode over this (universe); in three places ho planted his step; (the world, or his step, was) enveloped 
in his dust. Vishyu, unconquerable preserver, strode three steps, bearing from thence fixed observances. Behold the acts of 
Vishnu, through which this fitting (or intimate) friend of Indra perceived religious ceremonies. Sages constantly behold that 
highest position of Vishnu, like an oye fixed in the sky. Wise men, singing praises, and ever wakeful, light up (by the power 
of their hymns?) that which is the highest station of Vishgu.”* This hymn is held in the highest veneration by the 
Brihmangas, and is frequently muttered, or recited, at all the principal ceremonies enjoined in the Vedas. At S'raddhas, and 
marital and other rites of the present day, it constitutes the holiest mantra ; and seldom is a sacred fire lighted without its being 
brought to bent upon it. The most important elements of this hymn are the epithets and phrases which assign to Vishnu the 
attributo of one who ¢‘ strode through the seven regions of the earth,” who “‘ planted his step three times,” who “ envelopes 
the world with his dust,” who “is fixed like‘an eye inthesky.” Otherattributes and functions, such as that of protection here 
noticed, or of creation of the heaven and the earth, of making of the atmosphere wide, of producing the sun and dawn, elsewhere 
assigned to him, (I. 154-1-2), belong to him in common with the other gods ; but these are peculiar, and they afford a clue to his 
true character. The counterparts of the phrases, “* the god who strode through the seven regions of the earth,” and “who 
planted his steps three times,” occur frequently, and in a varioty of forms. Thus, Vishnu is described as “¢ the swift goer,” 
+ the god of three strides,” “ the wide-stepping,” the large-pacing,” “ the swift-moving,” “ the strider of strides,” *“ the oceupier 
of three stations,” (‘the god within whose three vast paces all the world abides,” &c., &c. Commentators are not agreed 
as to the purport of these epithets. Yaskao, in the Nirukta, quotes the opinions of two older expounders, one of whom, 
S'4kapuni, “thought that the triple manifestation of the god, in the form of fire on the earth, of lightning in the atmosphere, 


Vaiahnavism of the early Vedas. 
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and of the solar light in the sky, was intended” by these epithets ; while the other, ArunavAabhe, took thera to indicate “the 
different positions of the sun at his rising, his culmination, and his setting.”* Sayana A‘charya explains them differently in 
different places, but he understands them to refer to the dwarf incarnation, in which Vishnu put one toot on the earth, another 
on the firmament, and a third, according to some, on the heavens, and according to others, on,the head of the Titan Bali, 
whom he defrauded of his sovereignty of the world to bestow it on Indra. Durgéchirya, in his comment on the Nirukta, 
boldly asserts that the Vishnu indicated by the epithets was no other than the sun A‘ditya, whose‘ different positions in the 
sky at dawn, at midday, and at,vesper, referred to by Arunavébha, wero the three steps alluded to in tlie epithets. That 
this is the right interpretation is evident from the phrase used in the hymn which says the deity “is fixcd like an eye in 
the sky.” “The expression, “ who envelopes the world with his dust,” has been interpreted by Benfey, in one place, to 
mean, ‘the earth was subject to him,” ‘and in another place, that “the god is so mighty that the dust which his tread raises, 
fills the whole earth.” But Dr. Muir asks, “ Can this dust .be understood of the dazzling brightness of the sun’s rays 
surrounding his progress, and obscuring his disk from the view of the observer ? The prophet Nahun says, i. 8, “ The Lord 
hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the elouds are ihe dust of his fect”+t _Sayaga sets it down to light, and 
that the rays of the sun are likened to dust, may be ficéepted as the true meaning by reference to a verse in the Seventh Book, 
in which Vishou is said to have “ enveloped the earth on every side with beams of liglit.” «(VIE 99-3.) 

This identification of Vishnu with the sun may be supportéd by a variety of afguments. * In the” S'atapatha Brihmana 
he is expressly described to be A‘ditya: “He who is this Vishnu is sacrifice ; he,who [is] t}ig sacrifice is the Aditya.” 
(XIX. 1, 1-6.) Tn the same way he is identified with Agni, who is the terrene manifestation’ of the celestial orb. ~ His name 
is derived from tho root vis to pervade, ¢. ¢., the god who pervades the universe with his light. Hé4s said to have sot time 
in motion. “He lias set in motion, like a rolling wheel,.the revolutions of time (?) waith-four times ninety namés (days)? * 
(BR. V. I. 155, 6), which can be strictly applied to no other than the.stn, who makes _$h6 fo times ninety, or three hangred : 
and sixty days of the year. Elsewhere he is said to “traverse the world,” and “trgvérse it three times,” to “ thricé nieasure 
the mundane regions,” all referring to the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. Again, the Bralhmanas reckon twelve 
A‘'dityas sons of Adit, by Daksha ; and the last of these is named Vishnu in the Mahébharata and other later works. 
The Harivaiisa, not to detract from the rank of Vishnu, says, that * though he is the last born, he is not the last,” and the 
Mahibliirata elsewhere adds, “though the latest born, he surpasses all the A‘dityas in his attributes.” (I. 2, 519, 2, 522.) 
The Aitareya Brahmana, in the same way, ¢ Vishnu, calls the greatest,” Vishyuh Paramah, Haug isnot satisfied that the word 
paramah in this verse is indicative of the celestial rank of Vishnu.t Hé takes it to imply the position of Vishou, the sun, high 
in the sky in comparison to that of Agni, who is said to be the lowest /Agnir avamah), because he is the god of the earth. 
But interpreted with the help of the Mababhirata, there is nothing inconsistent in the attribution of the epithet in the sense 
of the greatest to Vishnu. - ¢ ¥ 

It has to be admitted that Vishnu is not noticed among the A‘dityas in the Rig Veda hymns; but there, only sevén or 

Objections to the ରେର ¿& eight A‘'dityas are named, and Vishny . a8 the last of the twelve, could not expodt to find & 
Vishyn with A‘ditya consideyed. place among the curlier ones. In thé same way, where in the Mahabharata only eleven suns 
are named, Vishnu is excluded, he being the twelfth. : ଗା Eo | 

Exception might also be taken to the identification of Vishnu with the sun, tho greatest god of the Aryans, on the 
ground of his having been mude the theme of a very few hymns only. Dr. Muir, after quoting or referring to nearly all tlie hymns 
of the Rig Safibita, says, “ Itis also a fact, notorious to all the students of the Rig Veda, that the hymns and verges which are 
dedicated to the praises of Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, the, Maruts, the Ag'vins, &c., are extremely numerous ; whilst the 
entire hymns and separate verses in which Vishnu is celebrated are much fewerY * * * The reader will also” 
have noticed that, in a large number of shorter passages which T have cited, Vishnu is introduced as the subject of laudation 
among a great crowd of other divinities from whom he is there in no way distinguished as being in any respect ‘superior. 
From this fact we may conclude that he was regarded by’ those‘writers as ou a footing ‘of equality with tlie other deitiés.”§ 
These objoctions do not, however; stand much inthe way of the identification. Tt is uhiyersally: adinitted that Mitra and. 
Pushan are names of the sun, and since their identity is-‘by ~no ‘means: invalidated by thé fact ‘of the entire hymns and 
separate verses dedicated to-Mitra and Pushan being comparatively limited, tlr¢ same may very fairly besaid in the case 
of Vishgyu. If Vishau be, as-ho is here assumed to be, but another personification of the- sun, 6very hymn, whether addressed 
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to Surya, A‘ditya, Mitra, or Pushan, is ipso facto addressed to him, and it would not be reasonable to expect that the 
number of hymns or verses on account of each nome sliould bear a fair proportion to the others. It may even be 
admitted that the name Vishpu had not obtained the sams importance at the time when the liymns were composed as 
S'urya or A‘ditya, but that would not contradict or militate against the identification. The fact of Vishnu’s boing pluced on 
an equality with the other gods, is also not antagonistic to his being the same with A‘’ditya, for Aditya himself is so 
treated in no large number of verses without in any way detracting frum his lofty position as one of the three principal 
gods. It is well known to Vedic scholars that the hymns generally speak in the superlative degree, and extol the immediate 
subject of their laudation with the highest praise without any reference to its actual rank, or the attributes elsewhere 
assigned to the other gods. Adverting to this circumstance, Dr, Muir justly observes: ¢“ When these individual gods are 
invoked, they are not conceived as limited by the power of others as superior or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind 
of the supplicants as good as all the gods. He is felt, at the time, as & real divinity, as supremo and absolute, in spito of the 
necessary limitations which to our mind, a plurality of gods must entail on every singlo god. All .the rest disappear for a 
moment trom the vision of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
worshippers. ‘Among you, O gods, there is none that is small, none that is young: you are all great indeed,’ (R. V. 
VIII., 30, 1,) is a sentiment which though, perhaps, not so distinctly expressed as hy Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless underlies 
all the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the small, the young 
and the old, [R. VY. I., 27, 13] this is only an attempt to find the most comprehensive expression for the divine powers, and 
nowhere is any of the gods represented as the slave of otlers.”* 

It may be reasonably argued that if Vishnu be the sun, why should he appear as distinct from A'ditya, Mitra, 
and Pushan? If the different gods are the same, why are they not at once said to be so? Why are they described with 
different attributes under different names? The replies to these questions occur in the fact that such has been the nature of 
mythology in all countries. The Greek Pantheon, no less than tle Hindu, was peopled by a small number of gods, increased 
manifold bya variety of names and attributes. Each set of attributes constituted a separate divinity, though essentially the 
individual intended was the same with another, or several others, According to the ancient Indian theory there were only 
three gods, Agni, Vayu, and Surya, and as often as they got separate designations and separate attributes, so often they 
became separate, multiplying to thirty-three at first, and to as many millions afterwards. Again, in course of time and by 
changes in the feeling or modes of’ thinking of the worshippers, some names got greater prominence than others, and 
the backward ones got gradually neglected, and ultimately forgotten. Pushan and Mitra in this way have now become quite 
obsolete, though it is undeniuble that they were among the foremost of gods in early times, botli among the Indo-Aryans 
and the Iranians, and then they were well known to be forms of Sirya. It is evident that Vishnu has had great advantage in 
this respect, and that from being at one time the name of one of the personages of the earlicst, or Vedic, trinity of Agni, 
Véyu and Siirya, he became in the Brahmanic period one of the later trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva, in which his 
attribute of protection, which at first he enjoyed in common with several others, was made his special distinctive characteristic, and 
subsequently in the Itihasa epoch rose to the dignity of the supreme divinity, which he now claims, and has done for several 
centuries among a large number of votaries. In this we have only an instance of the peculiarity of mythology whicli has 
manifested itself times without number in connexion with the history of religion, and not a fact that need at all raise 
any doubt as to the true character of Vishnu in Vedic times, Itisin the nature of mythological religion to develope or 
rehabilitate old ideas, to change names, give prominence to particular attributes, and cast others” into oblivion, and this is 
exactly what we find in the new triad. The three wero not new gods, but the old ones under new names: Brahm#4 is no 
other than Agni, with the special attribute of creation ; Vishnu is Siérya, with the réle of protection ; and S'iva is Vayu, with 
that of destruction. VAyu, first changed to Indra, then to Rudra, and lastly to S'iva,—first, the god of wind, then that of 
the firmament or master of storms and clouds, then that of all that is terrible, and lastly that of universal destruction. 

In the Brahmanas, Vishnu cesses to be a merc name or attribute of tlhe sun, and appoars in the character of a distinct 
god with a well-defined personality. His original great feat of traversing the universe by 
three steps is all but entirely lost sight of, and if he is still reckoned an integral member 
of a trind, it is not the old one of Agni, Vayu and S'urya, the threefold symbols of an unknown and inscrutable divinity, but 
of a new theogony with a different rile. He is also the subject of several elaborate myths in which he assumes parts which 
have nothing to do withthe sun. One of them, in the S'atapétha Brahmana, relates how he became pre-eminent among the gods, 
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and how he lost his head. The story is repeated in the Taittirya Bréhmana with some variations.* Another. in the 
Aitareya Bréhmanat makes him the door-koeper of the gods; a third in the S'atapitha Brihmana describes him as hiding 
himself near the root of a tree, three fingers’ depth below tho earth, and recovering, from the Asuras, the sovereignty of the 
world for the Devas.‡ In all these lie is identified with sacrifice, and not related to any solar myth. Jn the last story 
we have the first germ of what was afterwards developed into tho myth of the Dwarf Incarnation, in conjunction with the 
epithet trivikrama or ‘the god of three steps.” It does not appear, however, that during the epoch under notice Vishnu had 
so far alienated himself from the other gods as to be the divinity of a separate cultus: he was one of the members of the 
celestial host, and received his share of adoration and offerings in common with the rest, 
Turning now to Panini and the Itibdsas, ¢. e., tho RimAyana and the Mahitbharata, we find not only a distinct cult having 
Vaishuavism of the time of Panini \ shou for its object of adoration, fully established, but the doctrine of his incarnation put 
and the Acligite forth with great confidence. Panini was familiar with the names of some of the principal 
personages in the history of Krishna, and adduced the names of Krishna, Pradyumna, Arjuna, Aniruddha, Visudeva and 
SubhbadrA to illustrate his rules,§ and, in illustration of one, which says that *“ the affix Zax should be elided when livelihood is 
implied,” he observes “those objects which are taken about from house to house, by idol-worshippers to earn a livelihood 
are called images of gods,” (deva-prakritwyah) and then adds by way of example Vasudeva, S'iva and A'ditya, or carriers 
of idols of Visudeva, S'iva and A‘ditya,|| showing clearly that in his time not only separate sets of sectarians of the three 
gods were fully established, but that some of them earned their livelihood by carrying about idols as a means of begging. It 
proves also that Vishyu at the time had been so thoroughly identified with Krishna, his alleged incarnation, that he was indicated 
by the derivative name, son of Visudeva, and not by his own original designation. In another passage salutation to Krishna 
is enjoined as calculated to maken journey pleasant.) In a third, the word Visude¥n is explained as meaning a person, who 
is devoted to, or has faith in, Visudeva.** These passages are of considerable importance ss proving the currency of the Krishna 
cult from before the.time of Panini, or over a thousand years before the commencement of the Christian era. If we accept Mux 
Miller'slow estimatc of the age of Panini to be the right one, it would still take us beyond the sixth century before Christ. The 
‘passages, it is true, occur as examples, and Goldstiicker demurs to the historical value of those portions of PAanini’s work in 
which examples are given ; but regarding them, Max Miiller very justly observes: “It was impossible to teach or to use 
Pénini’s Sutras without examples. These necessarily formed part of the traditional grammatical literature long before tho 
great commentary was written, and are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is commonly supposed.”††+ But 
this argument apart, the distinction which Brindévana and Mathur, particularly the latter, the seats of some of Krishna’s 
early exploits, attained at an carly epoch, as holy cities, and the references made to them by Greek authors, such as Arrian 
and Pliny, show that the Krishna cult had become popular and current long before the time of the Greek invasion. 

- Opinion” is divided among European orientalists as to the respective aes of the, Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
and also about the authenticity of the passages in those works which assign divine origin to Réma and Krishna, and 
it js not my intention to enter into a chronological dissertation about them in this place, but whatever their age and 
authenticity, this much is undeniable that they fully recognise the divinity of Vishnu, and of his being the .object of 
special adoration to a large number of sectaries.e Nor are evidences wanting in those works, of a strong spirit of 
bigotry and antagonism having prevailed in their times between the followers of Vishnu and S'iva. Thess evidences appear 

“under different forms, but their tendeney and purport are unmistakable. Thusin one place, the Rémayana makes Parusardma 
relate a story in which it is said that on ong occasion, “ the gods made a request to Brahmé4, desiring him to find out the 
strength and weakness of Sitikantha (Mahadeva) and Vishnu, and Brahma, most excellent of the three, learning the purpose of 
the gods, created enmity’ between the two. In this. state of enmity, a great and terrible fight ensued between S ‘Itikantha and 
Vishnu, each of whom was eager to conquer the other. S'ivé’s bow. of dreadful power was then relaxed, and the three-eyed 
Mahadeva was arrested by a mutter ing. These. two eminent deities. being entreated by the assembled gods, rishis, and 
charanas, were pacified. ~ Seeing that the bow of S'iva had been relaxed by the prowess of Vishnu, the gods and rishis 
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esteemed Vishnu to be superior.”* Other stories of a similar character are not by any means scarce, but it is not necessary 
to quote them here, as it is not likely that anybody will question the fact that religious antugonism between the S'ivites 
and the Vaishnavites was high at the time of the Raméyana and the Mahabhérata. 

The ritual of this Vaishpavism was probably the same whiclt we see described in “the tenth Book of the Taittirfya 
Aranyaka. Sét forms ‘of prayers at morning, noon and evening, offerings -of ‘fruits, flowers, water, d&c., special 
mantras; ‘and ‘modified forms ‘of géyatr{ were its chief elements, resulting in the ‘substitution of faith for knowledge. This 
was the natural consequence of rigid obedience to set forms under a _domineering hieraréhy. Reovealed' religion, in such 
cases, generally requires an unlimited degree of faith, . .and it was promoted’ by>a spirit’ of proselytism which polemical 
antagonism nsually engenders. Not that the religion’ of the Vedas’ did not insist ot & ‘great amonmt, of faith ; it did so to a large 
extent ; nevertheless, the old belief was that. .an intelligent understanding of the ‘nature' and ‘object of ceremonies was 
necessary to perfect fruition, and the leading Upanishads, laid particular. stress upon this poipt ; but it was by no means 
& convenient dogma for the conversion or.control of. large ‘masses of“ men, and & more “summary. means of governing the 
mind of thé lower orders, was greatly: needed; and’this was. found ini the maxim ofmnswerving and unquestioning faith, or Bratt, 
“as a substitute for knowledge. ‘The Bhagvadgtté gave it great prominence, by pointing out the inefficaey of practical worship - 
enjoined in the ordinances of the Smriti, and the advantage of absolute devotion ¢o the service of God ; and Séndilya reduced it 
to a system in his Aphorisms on the subject, (S’atastetra/, in which he *“ rejects tho Hindu (gnostic) theory, that knowledge i is 
the one thing needful, and contends that knowledge is only the handmaid of faith.”+ The bhaktt or faith advocnted by-him was 
however, not a mére principle of belief, or action in consonance with the requirements of that belief, but an earnest, unflinching, 
vehement devotion, such as, in the case of worldly matters, is indicated by the word passion, and in a moral sense by pathos, Sén- 
dilya defines it ag “ absolute devotion to God,”‡ and Svapnes'vara explains the devotion by describing it as “a function of the 
mind with reference to the Supreme Being similar to what is evinced inregard to worldly objects under particular circumstances,”§ 
a feeling similar to what is engendered—to use a tough phrase of Aristotle—by our concupiscible appetites, but bearing a closer 
affinity to his Aono or rational appetite, or the ds of Plato as distinct from his ¢‘ éri@vp/a—an earnestness connected with the 
rational and immortal part of our nature, and stimulating to the pursuit through God of good and the avoiding: of excess and 

evil.” The most important peculiarity of this devotion or theopathy is its ‘entire freedom from r6ason F it. admits nb argument, or 
discussion, or consideration as to the reasonableness of the action prompted by it: it is an | unreasoning and absolute belief, —an 
unqualified anid entire resignation of the mind—which is, so sublimely expressed i in the lariguage of. the English prayer: * 
“ Lord, Thy gill be done? Its chicf object, was to override the dialectics of the philosophers, who discarded the promptings 
of the mind in, their schemes of salvation, and to substitute -& religion of ‘the heart’ for one’ of reason, —of one much better calcus 
Jated to command sympathy than either the rites of the Vedas) or tho teachings of the Sail , the, Nyéys and the Vedanta. 
The full effect of the innovation did not, however, nianifest itself until & & Inter stage in the history. of this system, of religion, 

Tho Puranas, in their account of Vaishnavism, do not differ much from what we. believe it to have be Pat the time of Pdnini 
and the. Ttihdsas. They. dwell at length on various manifestations. and iucarnations of the 
Divinity, some incgud ନବ entire essence or spirit, others a portion sof it. 4 Rin must haye 
taken place aft, Ni fo thousand years a, Or the 1 ର dates from the second century of the: Christian era) ‘and en the’ 
boar incarnation was an. object of oan i eign who dedicated it and some of his’ anvestors. ard described in’ the 
inscription on dts back as Bhégavatas, or followers-of Vishnu.|| They insist on the worship of Rama and’ Krishya, 4 “who are 
unquestionably identified with Vishiu, and unflinching and unfteasoning fatth of the Bhaktt system the ୟୋ । and- indeed 
the sole meaas.of salvation They also dilate largely qn the identity of the’ ‘three léading ‘gods, Brahm8,: Vishou -and. S'iva, 
though the folliogens of those divinities, it ould seem, cherished ‘the* most, implacable, rancour and enmity against each 
other. In all this the Purénos are in coord” with ‘the. Mahsbhérata- which they follow ;. but ‘in the treatment 
of the dogma of Bhaktt, they go far. .ahead of their predecessors. : Associating -it with the Vedat doctrine of tlie 
relation of the human to the Divine soul, they—tlie Bhagavata .particularly—have developed a system in “which the 
passions of affection and love are brought.to bear upon the Divinity more prominently and earnestly than religious 
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devotion, and the Godhead is represented in such mystic, allegorical language as to thinkers of the present fastidious age 
appears highly unbecoming, insulting, licentious, and even blasphemous—in which the substitution of the impassioned 
eloquence of the poet addressing his mistress for the sober language of respectful adoration with reference to the 
Deity, is held the most sacred. This is the result of a “hypertrophy of the religious feeling” which envelopes the religious 
sentiment with the charms and imagery of mundane life—of an excessive fervour of devotion, which, rising above all 
the amenities of sober society, longs to hold communion with the Godhead, in a manner of which sexual love is the most perfect 
type known toman. Poets of ancient times indulged in a variety of fancifal and voluptuous imagerics in describing matters 
celestial, and a too literal, or materialistic, or spiritual interpretation of their allegorical language, led either to the formation of 
myths, or the development of mysticism of various kinds. The allegories of the Vedas have, without a single exception, been 
elaborated into myths in after ages, and not a few of them form the basis of mystical dogmas. In Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Greece and Rome, ancient poetry went through the same course of transformation, and the result was very much the same. 
Allegories on religious subjects, when not otherwise explained, have boen looked upon as mystic, and the Song of Songs of 
Solomon has always been looked upon as a remarkable specimen of this species of composition, typifying under the figure of 
a marriage the intimate connexion between God and His Church, The Prophets Isaiah, Jerémiah and Dayid use the same 
kind of mystic allegory,* and instances of this description from the Old Testament may be easily multiplied. The mystical 
character of the Song of Solomon may be compared with that of the Pastorals of J ayadeva, designed, like the Song in question, 
to illustrate the longing of the human soul for communion with the Divine. Tho late Dr. Adam Clarke was so struck with 
the comparison between the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva and the Song of Solomon, that lie inserted the whole poem in his 
commentary on the Bible with this introduction: ¢“ Gitagovinda.—A mystical poem supposed to have a near resemblance 
to the Book of Canticles, many passages of which it illustrates. There nre few turns of thought in the Song of Songs that 
may not find a parallel in the Giftagovinda, and even the strongly impassioned language of Solomon may be everywhere 
supported by that of Juyadeva and vice versd,” ‘The eminent linguist and Biblical critic, Dr. Mason Good, in his translation 
of Solomon’s Song, hus illustrated many passages of it from the G{tagovinda ; and Hartwell Horne, whose Introduction to the 
Scriptures is a text-book in the principal universities of England and America, and a knowledge of which is required by the 
Bishops from candidates studying for orders, remarks: “In further confirmation of the preceding view of the spiritual 
design of this sacred oriental poem, we may observe that this allegoric mode of describing the sacred union between mankind 
at lurge, or an individual and pious soul, and the Great Creator, is common to almost all Eastern poets from the earliest 
down to the present age. Without such an esoteric or spiritual interpretation, it is impossible to understand many passages 
of the Persian poets, S&d{f and Héfiz, and the Turkish commentators on them liave uniformly thus interpreted them. A 
similar emblematic mysticism is equally conspicuous with the bards of Indra, and the Vedintic or Hindu commentators have, 
in like manner, attributed a double, ¢, e., a literal and spiritual, meaning to their compositions. This is particularly the case 
with the Gitagovinda or Songs of Jayadeva, the subject of which is the loves of Krishna and Radha, or the reciprocal attraction 
between the Divine goodness and the soul of man, and the style and imagery of which, like those of the royal Hebrew poet, 
are in the highest degree flowery and amatory.”† 

The language of such mystical poetry, whether it be of Solomon, or Hafiz, or SAdf, or Jayadeva, or the Bhigavata, is 
necessarily rich and voluptuous, and is apt to be misunderstood by exzpositors unable to enter into the spirit of oriental 
poetry ; but, as justly observed by Scott, the most popular commentator in the English Church, such “ descriptions must not 
be judged by modern notions of delicacy, which, in a very vicious age, is apt to be fastidious.” A remarkable instance 
of this fastidiousness and prudery is afforded by the American Episcopal Church which, impelled by them, was led to exclude 
from their edition of the English Prayer-Book, a passage of the “ Te Deum” which had been repeated with devotional feelings 
by the Holy Church throughout the world for fifteen centuries, and which, in the present day, English ladies of the 
most refined feeling read without any improper idea being excited. Judged by such a standard, the language of the Bhaktf 
system must appear peculiarly offensive, but where no wrong is meant, it would be unfair to insist on an interprotation which 
cannot but lead to wrong. 

Thus though the mystic system of Bhaktf was first promulgated by the Bhagavadgfth as early as the time of the Mahébhfrata, 

and fully developed in the Séndilyse Sutra and the Bhagavata Purina, it does not seem to have 

Modern Velivis, effected any material change in the form of the current Vaishnavism of the country for a long 
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time. Hermits and sages, in their monastic seclusion, indulged in its mystic reveries ; but the great body of the people adhered 
to the established ritual, and satisfied their religious craving with the mantras and sandhyés which their ancestors had followed. 
NimbArka alias Bhéskara A‘chérya was the first who attempted to give a wide circulation to tho mysticism of Bhaktf, and he was 
followed by Jayadeva in Bengal, and Réménuja i in Southern India, both in the twelfth century. Then came Vallabhécharya, 
Mira Bayt, M4dhvicharya, and Chaitanya between the fourteentli and fifteenth centuries, ‘and they so completely changed the 
character of Vaishnavism, as to give it quite ‘a new shape. Songs, music and dancing replaced the mantras of old, Sanskrit 
prayers gave place to vernacular ones; and service to images of Krishna in -various forms to established rituals. Even the 
namo of the followers of the new faith was changed from Vaishnavas to Bhaktas, or the theopathists, 2. ., the followers: ‘of the 
Bhaktt croed. k -* 

The history of the Bhaktf system as sketched above, leaves no doubt about its independent origin, but the close fiemily 
resemblance which it bears to Sufism, and the time when it camo into vogue, would suggest the possibility, or likelihood, of 
its having borrowed its traits, at least some of them, from the Muhammadan saints of India, To judge of this we must compare 
the leading features of the two systems: 

Jt is abundantly manifest that both are the results of the same process of thinking and of the same state of the religious 
feelings. Both the Sufi and the Bhalktn alike yearn for communion with a beneficent ereator, and- assumo an ardent and 
enthusiastic love for him to be the only means through which that union ‘is to be effected. Tho one is ns thorough an optimist 
as the other. The Sufi represents himself as entirely devoted to the search of 4ruth, and perfectly independent of the 
ordinances of the canonical law ; so does the Bhakta. A blind submission to the opinions of the Khalifé is a peculiar 
characteristic of Sufism, Its followers ‘“are invited to embark in a sea of doubt under the guidance of & sacred teacher, whom 
they are required to deem superior to all other mortals, and worthy of a holy confidence that borders upon adoration,” With the 
Bhakta the case is still more impressive. “Of all obligations,” says Professor Wilson, “the Guru Pdddsraya, or servile 
veneration of the spiritual teacher, is the most important and compulsory : the mombers of this sect not only are required to 
deliver up themselves and every thing valuable to the disposal of the Guru, they are not only to entertain full belief of the 
usual Vaishnava tenet, which identifies the votary, the teacher and the god, but they are to look upon the Guru as one and 
the present Deity, as possessed of more authority even than the Deity, and as one whose favour is more to be courted, and 
whose anger is moro to be deprecated, than even that of Krishna himself.”* A literal interpretation of this principle by the 
high priests of the Vallabhacharya sect has resulted in the licentiousness of the Maharéja Grossains of Western India. 

The Sufi knows no distinction of caste, nor does the Bhakta. Chaitanya freely admitted Mongols and Patans within the 
pale of his sect, and invested them with a sanctity which few even of his Brahmans followers could venture to assume. ¢ A 
total disengagement of the mind from all temporal concerns and worldly pursuits,” is insisted upon as & sine qua non both by 
the Sufi and the Bhakta, and none can assume the Khirké or the Kanthd without first submitting to this primary condition. 
Fasts ond penances are alike despised by both, and yet both pass their lives in one eternal round of pPrivations. They are 
voluptuaries in thought and expression, and allegories and love songs and ghazals figuro prominently in all their writings,” 
Concerts, both vocal and instrumental, are their special favourites. Chaitanya repeatedly insists upon the miraculous effect of 
Sanktrtana in training the mind for divine communion, and devoted much of his time+to religious singing and danoing. 
Fainting in ecstatic devotion is.another peculiar characteristic common to the two sects, and innumerable instances are on 
record of Chaitanya, Mansiir Heléj and their followers, swooning away in fits of religious’ enthusiasm. Nor is this’ peculiarity 

confined to the great teachers alone ; even neophytes of very moderate pretensions lay claim to this mark of sanctity. “ When 
Sufi fall into this condition “the Sheikh, aided by his Vicars, employs no other means to draw them out of this state ‘of 
unconsciousness than to rub their arms and legs, and to breathe into their ears the words La iléha itP Aah. ”+ The swooning 
of the Bhakta is called daséprépti, and the only remedy resorted to for reviving him is the repetition of tho namo of Rédh4 and 
Krishna near his ears. Chaitanya was particularly subject-to these ua and one of them, coding on whilst he was bathing 
in the sea near Puri, cost him his life. E Ce 

The Bhaktas believe that for the attainment of supreme beatitude, they must pass through five “stages or sthtes of 
probation. The first of these is-called S'dnfa or quietism, or a state of calm contemplation of the Deity, The second is Désyu 
or servitude, which in a more active state leads on to the third or Sdkhya or friendship, and that in its turn to the fourth or 
Vdtsalya (filial affection), and lastly to Méd/hurya or love, when the devotee, rising above All idea of divinity, entertains tha 
same ardent attachment for the Deity .which a human lover feels for the object of his love, or é what the milkmaids of 
Vrindavan entertained for their charming Krishna.” ¢ 5 | 
# Hindu Sets, p. 103. | + Brown's Dervishes, p. 224. 
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With the Sufi the gradation is similar, but not identical.* He has only four states of probation. With him the first is 
Nast, or humanity, in which the disciple, subjecting himself to the canons of his faith, attempts to purify his soul by the 
practice of religion. It may be compared to the Désys of the Bhakta. The second is Jabrut when, by religious exercises in 
the preceding stage, the devotee attains power to abandon the observances of religious forms and ceremonies, as.he now 
exchanges, to use their own phrase, “ practical for spiritual worship.” Its relation to the third stage of the Bhaktas, our 
Tndian Sufis, when they, rising above the ordinances of the Smriti, profess themselves to be the friends of the Deity, is evident. 
The next is a state of knowledge /A'raf/ of which extreme sanctity is the peculiar characteristic. It has its counterpart in 
tho Shanta of the Vaishnavas. Tho last state of Sufi excellence is wasi/ or union with the Deity, and in this the Sufis apparently 
differ from the Bhaktas. The former, adopting the doctrine of the modern Vedantists, believe the supreme cause of all to 
bear the same relation to the human soul which the sun does to its rays; that like unto the solar rays, emanations from the 
Divine Soul are continually darted forth and re-absorbed, and that this absorption to the primary essence is the great end 
and object of their religion. They hold that when in the state of wasi/, a Sufi saint has thoroughly understood the relation of 
lis own self to the divinity, he might with propriety proclaim of himself, “1 am the truth” [An wl hag], just in the same 
way that the Vedéntists do the Vedic dogma of Sohamaskms, “1 am he;” “ Aham Brahma ;” “Iam Brahma,” and the like. 
While the latter maintain that the human soul is distinct and radically different from the Divine one, although possessing 
in some measure its nature, both being uncreate and eternal, and that a state of fellowship with the Deity in one eternal round 
of divine felicity, js the highest reward of their religion. 

This difference, however, is more nominal than real; for notwithstanding their belief in the doctrine which maintains 
the identity of the divine and the human soul, the Sufis are very uncertain as to the exact nature of the union they so 
passionately long for. One of the greatest saints of this order, whose mystic poetry is held in the highest veneration, 
Mowliing Jeléluddtn Rémi, has a verse which entirely scouts the idea of actual absorption into the Deity. He writes :— 


“ Now, mystic Lovers! with strange delight, 
To heavenly mansions wing your rapturous flight ; 
Tread, of yon halls august, the marble floor, 
Behold the ErrrnAL Fare, and face to face adore.” 


The similitude of the two systems is so far very close ; and arguing on it, it would not be unreasonable to infer & relationship 
between them. But on the one hand, the Bhaktf system dates, as stated above, from the time of the Bhagvadgité, or many many 
centuries before the advent of Muhammad, from which epoch it has gradually and steadily developed itself, and there is nothing 
to prove conclusively that the cluracteristics of Vaishnavism as popularised by Chaitanya, were not drawn from the Hindu S/4éstras, 
In the Chaitanya CharitAimrita and other leading works of the sect, all the leading doctrines and rules of cerémonial observances 
are supported by quotations from the Puranas and other works, which existed from some time before the advent of the 
Muhammadans into India, and it would follow, therefore, that the rulos and doctrines are of Indian origin. On the other hand, 
the history of Sufism is involved in obscurity; nothing is known of the first promulgators of the system and of its 
subsequent progress till the timo of Sheikh Mohiudd{n ’Ali, who in the middle of the eleventh century published his “ Fatihét 
© Mazki” and ¢ Feasts ul Hickam,” which have over since been reckoned as the text-books of the sect. Afluk o Bas, *“ God 
and nothing else” is a favourito dogma of the Sufis, and they ascribe it to Abu Said Abul Khair who lived about 
nine hundred yoars ago. Some of them maintain that Muhammad was the first promulgator of their religion, and 
was himself a Sufi of tho highest order. That the Prophet of Mecca was a theopathist of the highest order, and that he was 
greatly aided in tho dissemination of Lis religion by a body of ardent enthusiasts, there can be no doubt, and that he 
inculoated many pantheistic dogmas, admits of proof; but whether they owo their paternity to him or to a foreign source, and 
how far they assimilate to the doctrine of the modern Sufis, are problems which still await further research for their solution. 

Further, a priori the presumption is strong, that Sufiiam owes its origin and a good many of its details to the Bhaktfism of 
India, and a host of European writers have adopted this view of the question, Sir William Jones was the first to notice the analogy 
between the two creeds, and others have since dwelt on it at more or less length. Mr, Brown, in his History of the Dervishes, 
says: “ The subject is not a new one. It can be traced in the Old and New Testament, as well as in the Korn, and, I fully 
believe, is peculiar to the learned ranks of the people of India, from whence it entered into Arabia and Persia. It has its 
origin in the belief that man’s spirit is & Divine emanation, and, under certain peculiar circumstances, is possessed of a 


€ Seo Capt, Graham's paper on the Sufis in Vol. T. of the Transactions of is written above of these pantheistic visionaries. 
the Literary Society of Bombay, to which 1 am indebted for much of what 
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Divine faculty disconnected with his corporeal part, and, therefore, attributed wholly to his spiritual.”* Arguments, how- 
ever, are not wanting to support an equally strong presumption in favour of the theory which would trace its source much 
nearer home than India. It is well-known that even during the early apostolic age many Christian professors were deeply 
embued with mystic ideas about religion, and that they promulgated them so widely that for a long time those ideas 
rivalled the Christian faith in their currency. Herder, Ewald, De Wette, Renan and others are of opinion that the Song 
of Songs was originally understood in a literal sense, and that it was only in the first century of the Christian era, when 
the spirit ‘of mysticism was rampant among a certain class of Christians, that it was subjected to allegorical treatment. 
The Gnostics were particularly remarkable for their devotion to mysticism, and the Syrian school of that sect flourished 
to the end of the sixth century, and there was nothing to prevent the Muhammadans from borrowing the dogma of 
mystic adoration from them. Several Sufi terms are of Greek origin, and they must have been derived through the 
medium of Syrian Christians, Even the very name of the sect seems very like a Greek one. It is usual to derive it 
from auf; “coarse wool,” the material of which the clothing of the Sufis is usually made; but this is not to the 
liking of the Sufis, and they: say it means “ pure,” and one may without any violence recognize in it the vogia of the 
Gnostics—‘‘ that female of heavenly .origin who, awakened to a consciousness of her spiritual choracter, watches over 
man, and never ceases to impart to him fresh supplies of spiritual influence, which it is the aim of J: aldabaoth to crush and 
destroy.” The question is, however, one that does not much concern the object of tho present essay, and it may, therefore, be 
left for future enquiry, particularly as at present, I believe, there are not data sufficiently explicit and harmonious in their 
evidence satisfactorily to meet the requirements of the case. 

Of the several phases of Vaishpavism above noticed, the Bhakt{ system of Chaitanya is what now prevails most in Orissn. 
Chaitanya spent the last twelve years of his existence at Piri, and by his zeal, sanctity, and influence over the people, gave 
great éclat to the worship of Jagannitha, He converted to his faith Pratéparudra, who was the sovereign of Orissa at the 
time, and through him effected a great many changes in the daily service of the god, and gave wide currency to his faith. 
‘To him is due the practice of reciting the Giftagovinda daily at the entrance to the temple, and on the whole Jagannatha 
is greatly indebted to him for the world-wide reputation he enjoys. Not that the dogma of Bhakt{f was not unknown at 
Piri before his time; on the contrary, there is reason to believe that it was synchronous with the foundation of the present 
temple under the orders of Anangabhfma Deva in the middle of the twelfth century; but Chaitanya’s preachings did much 
to bring it home to every one, and popularise it among the people of Bengal from whom he had proceeded, and that of 
Southern India for whose conversion he laboured hard, both personally and through his chief disciples. How long before 
that the Pauranic system prevailed, is a question which will form the subject of enquiry in a subsequent chapter. 

The earliest god of the Aryans was the great luminary of the day, the manifest symbol of the unmanifest Divi- 
nity, who creates and sustains the universe, What his first name exactly was, we know not; 
but there is little doubt that it was formed of a root like sur or sar or sri whence tho Greek 
gos and the Latin sof by the regular mutation of the & and +r, and Surya was one of his earliest namos 
according to the Rig Veda Sanhits. How Surya changed into Vishnu hos already been shown, and as Vishnu rose 
to importance, Suirya alias A‘dityn fell back, till in the time of the Puranas he was relegated to a very subordinate position, and 
the bulk of his worshippers ranged themselves in the ranks of the followers of Vishnu, Siva and S'aktt. A few only 
remained faithful to him, and continued to adore him for their salvation, and these were known by the name of S'aura 
or the worshippers of Siirya, who, according to the Puranas, formed one of the fivo loading sects of the Hindus, viz., the 
Vaishnavas, the S'aivas, the S‘aktas, the S'auras and the Giénapatyas. Their number, however, daily contracted, and 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, Halayudha, in his Bréhmana Sarvas'va, or the circle of the duties of Brélhmanas, 
but barely mentioned them without giving any details about the initiation ‘of neophytes into that sect; the sect being so 
insignificant as not to render it worth while to devote to it even & small section in a large work profassing to troat of the entiro 
subject of the religious duties of the Brahmanas. Raghunandana, who wrote threo hundred and sixty years ago, is equally brief, 
noticing the sect but casually, without entering into any detail. In the present day, no S‘aura is to be met with in all Bengal 
or Orissa, and only a few are said to exist in the North-Western Provinces, and they number, perhaps, one in a hundred thousand 
of the people. Adverting to them, Wilson says, “ There are a few of them, but very few, and they scarcely differ from the rest 
of the Hindus in their general observances. The Til/«ka, or frontal mark, is made in a peculiar manner, with red sandal, and 


Heliolntry, 
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the necklace should be of crystal; these are their chief peculiarities: besides which, they eat one meal without salt on every 
Sunday, and each sankrénti or the sun’s entrance into a sign of the zodiac : they cannot eat either until they have beheld the gun, 
so that it is fortunate that they inhabit his native regions.”* Of course, every Brihmana worships the sun daily at his 
Sandhy4, and no good Hindu performs a religious rite in which the sun does not obtain his share of mantras or offerings; but 
that is quite distinct from initiation into the mantra of the sun, and the acceptance of that divinity as the god elect for one’s 
salvation, In this latter sense, the worship of the sun has all but completely ceased for near a thousand yenrs, and no great 
temple has been dedicated to him within the last six hundred years. The Black Pagods of Konarak was designed for him about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, but only to replace an older one which had become dilapidated. The new structure, 
however, foll down before it was consecrated, and was never rebuilt. In the Puri enclosure, there is a small temple 
containing an insignificant small figure of the sun, which is said to have been intended for the Konirak temple; but it is said 
to be the old one whose temple was being rebuilt and not a new one, and there is nothing to show that when it was made, 
the sun was received by any large number of persons as the deity for their salvation. The Kapila Saiihité praises the 
worship of the sun as a means of curing diseases, and the Konfrak sun enjoyed its celebrity, because it had cured a prince 
of leprosy. The temple at Gwalior enjoyed the same credit, and other tomples elsewhere likewise depend for their celebrity 
on their healing powers. The temple of Martanda at Kashmir is perhaps the largest ancient temple of the sun extant; 
it dates from the beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era; and at the time of its foundation, heliolatry might have 
been more current than in subsequent years, but the Réjataranginf, which inotices t, says nothing in favour of such & 
theory ; the princes of the time, such as Gonardya and his immediate predecessors and successors, being described as 
S'aivas. ˆ 

The worshippers of Ganes'a occupy even a more insignificant place in the Hindu community than the S‘auras. According 
to Wilson, they “* can scarcely be considered as a distinct sect : all the Hindus, in fact, worship this deity 
as the obviator of difficulties and impediments, and never commence any work, or sct off on & 
journey, without invoking his protection. Some, however, pay him more particular devotion than the rest, and these are 


Gainapatyas. 


the only persons to whom the classification may be considered applicable. Ganes'a, however, it is believed, is never 
exclusively venerated, and the worship, when it is paid, is addressed to some of his forms, particularly those of Vakratunda and 
Dhuydird)ja.”+ Tn Orissa, Darpana is the only place which is specially devoted to Ganes’a : there in a wild spot on a low hill 
a small waterfall and an insignificant temple are the objects of respect ; but they never acquired any celebrity, and are generally 
looked upon with indifference. They are evidently of very modern date, as the Kapila Sanhité ond other local legends have 
nothing to say about them. No Uriyé accepts the mantra of Ganes'a as the means of his salvation, and the god is every- 
where looked upon as a subordinate individual, presiding over the department of learning and prosperity, but not a saviour. 
It should be added, however, that the festival of Ganes'a-chatrthi is observed more scrupulously by the Uriyds on the fourth 
of the wane in the month of Bh&dra than by the Bengalis. The offerings at this festival are made on a pot of water which is 
placed in front of the worshipper, and not to any image, for it must bo said to the credit of the Uriyés that, unlike tho 
Bengalis, they do not, at their different fasts anid festivals, make any image of clay for adoration for the occasion, and 
temporary clay images are oll but unknown in their part of the country, the demand for such objects being confined to 
the small floating Bengali population. 


#* Essays, L., p. 266. l + Thid. 1, p. 260. 
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Abhites, Blankets made by,the, 80" ; \: 
Abraham, Osth administered by, Form of oath used by, 60 
‘Abul Fal, list of Orissan Mahals, 4, an important historian of Orissa, 11 + 
Alu. Said Abul Khair, a Sufi writer, 156 
Abyssinians, The, 22 
Acanthus, Greek treatment of the, 49 


\ “Acaranians, their skill in the use of the pelletsbow, if, excelled tho Achmana 


\, din tho use of the sling, 121 > 4 
Achzeang, Use of the pellet-bow by the, 121 * 
Achéryas, employed in making dresses for idols in Bengal, 88 


Achilles, Nuds statue of, 88; Cwuricle ef, Homer'-on tha ‘onrricle Me 1305; ” 


Shield of, Folds on the shield of, 124 ଏ ନ 
Acland, Rev, F., Popular Account of the Manners and Mubotn: of India, 12, 
72, Iron Scale armour in Udayagiri eculpthrbs, 82 “ 


Acropolis, Direction of the temples on the, 83, Nude figures preserved in the. 


temple, The Statue of Minorva in thd, 61 
Adamas, same as Cocils and Brabmoni ମନନ * ¢ ୍ 
Adhikhiinga, a kind of Hindu made dress, 8-2 _ ” 
Aditi, a goddess of some importance in the Rig Veda, 146 
Aditya, Hymns addressed to, 151, Objections to the identification of Vishnu 
with, 150; Names of Sirya,-151 
Agina, Collection of atatues of, 65 3 
AMginetan School of Art, ils characteristics, 55 
Affgbon erchitecture'not affected by English intercourse, 10 
Africa, Earliest buildings of, are rectangular, 27 
Agastya, Bottles of lexther mentioned by, in the Rig Veda, 111 
Aghoris, a sect of the S'ivites, 183 
Agniyi, wife of Agni, 146 < 
Agni-astra or ancient Indian fire-arm, 121 3 
Agni invoked to repel enomics liko a cont of mail, 125, Female ertorgy of, ndt 


worshipped, 140, invoked to appear mounted on & courser, 127, compardd « 


with iron-walled cities of Asurss, 121, one of the three gods of „ Ancient 
India, 1561 ‘ 

Agni Purina, on the materials for bows, 113, on the attitudes proper 5 
using tho bow, 120, on the virtues of a good bow, LIS, on the classification 
of weapons, 117, on the materials for an umbrella, 108, on the mat¢rial, &. 
for arrows, 120, on the form and use of the lasso, 128, on the ground-plans 
of buildings, 27, on ribbed domes, 20, on the thickness of walls, 27, 41, on 
the distinction between a dbvajt and a patékh, 126, on the size of bricks, 35 

Agrs, Material of the Fort at, 85, 68, Wooden gate at, 87, Gates of Somanditha 
deposited nt, 30, Mud and mat hovels in; Indications of thatched Hut 
models in, 22, Diwan i khas ot, 36 

Ain i Akbari, Orissa io the, 11, Names of Mahals in Orissa in the, 4 

Aitareya Bréhmana, on Rudra, 152, on the pre-eminence of Vishnu, 150, 
Anecdote of Ajigarts in the, 89 

Ajanta Caves, Naked figures in the, G0, their style similar to those of Kérli, 
28, Frescoes of the, 77, Figures of hermits in thb, 88 

Ajax, Homer on the shield of, 124 

Ajigarta, the hermit lives with bis family in & wood, 89 

Akis'amulkbi, a sect of the Sivites, 138 

Alkbarnéméb, Orissa in the, 11 

Alabela, 8 variety of conch-shell, 115 

Alomgirnéméb, Orissn in the, 11 

Allahabad, Mixed ‘and transitional styles of temples in, 80, Material of the 
Fort ut, 68, Vaiahpsvs Gupta BRsjés at, 136 

Alln-uddin Hussain, founder of the Bahminy dynasty, 22 
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Alexander, Invasion of, 16, Glass Coffin of, 111, Influence of the conquest of, 
on Indian art, 72, Gireek attlsts under, in India, 16, Architecturo in India, 
after the inwasion of, 23, Style of combing tho hair, 94, Receives steel from 

+° Poros, 119, The companions of, noticed tle Dhuti among the Indians, 81, 
adapts an Asiotic dress, 82 

Alexandria, Clement of, 90 ie 

Aliton's Essay on Tate, Quotations from, “ 40 

Alti Hills, Granitiferous Gineiss used for atatuary of the, 85 

Am, & term of great antiquity for mother, 146 ¥: 

‘Amara Sinha, on the Differéant kinds of ornaments, 97, on the names of 

+ ' covered waggona, 138, on the names of cars, 132, on different kinds of 
shoes, 96, on Sanskrit worda for sa tailor, 88, on the number of charioteers, 
&c., in # battalion, 133, on the woight of a Nishka, 20 

‘Amardvatt, Corfect name of, 77, Occurrence of a comb in the sculptures of, 94, 
Chain-roailed figure in, 126, rails, resemblance of the figures on, to those 
of tle Sfnehi gatowuys, 78, Nature of tho bas-reliefs of, 67, Sowed dress in 
Beulptures of, 82, Tluman figures in tho topes of, 77, Cops and turbans in 
the sculptures of, 94 


. Amezons, Horcules and ‘Theseus fighting with the, 06 


America, Earliest buildings of, are rectangular, 27 
American Episcopat Church, Fastidiousness of the, 154 
Amone, s term of greab.antiquity for mother, 148 


, Ampelus and Bacchus, at Ln Strota, 76 
“Amriti, a amall water vetsel, 110 


Amaulta, non-missilo arms, 117 

Anaits, Astoreth offering a vow to, 146 

Angnga Bhima Deva introduces: Bhaktf system in Puri, 187 
Anants-Visudern, Temple of, 80, Méisurements of the temple of, 41 
Anant) st ithe sempiternal divinity, "92 

Ancient remains wanting in Indias, reasons for, 15 

’Andhakas; abecdote of Dasaratha and) 01 

Andromeda and Perseus, Group pf, by Bonvemnuto Cellini, 64 
Anga-pitha, a kind of ottoman, 104 

Angarskbé, » Hindu jacket, 84 

Angelo; Michael, Monster head in the Last Judgment of, 54 
Angié, a form of modern Hindu made-dress, 84 

Angilks, a Kind of Hindu made-dress, 84 

Angfrass, Wives of, 140 

Anguha; the standard mensure for carpenter'a work, 102 
Animal: life, Representations: of, in Orissan temples, 50 , 
Ankusa, a goad foir,an elophant, 184 

Anthropomorphism among the gods, 143 

Antiquities of Oritan, General Observations on the, 13 et a0g. 
Antiquity of Tndian Architecture, Argument on the, 14 
Amutarehana, a vessel for serving out wine, 110 

Anuvinda went to battlo on an elephant, 127 

Apamanyat is described ns seated on a golden seat, 104 
Aparsjita-prachchhA, 25 

Apastambhn, Sémaydchiriks Dharmn Sutrs of, 86 
Aphrodite, the female principle in creation analogous to May, 147 
Apollo, of Bernini, 43, 76, G0, Belvedere, Statue of, 49 

Apolldnios; ଧୁାrens an ns doscribed by, 53 

Aprig, Hymn to the, 8 

Apsley House, Memorial statue to tha west of, 88 

Arabs, Obscene form of oath among the, 66 

Arabshéh, Proverb on the Indian sword in, 119 

Arch, Flying, of Khorasibéd, 18 
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Arched Gateway or torana in Ayodhyi, 20 
Arches, The Orissan nrchitects ignorant of the principles of true, 80, Substitutes 
of, by gradual projections, 31, Flying, not in Asoka buildings, 18 
Architecture, Indian, 13, Antiquity of 18, The end of, is to build well, 89, 
Remnins, Indian, Absence of early, 18, Seven Lamps of, 74, Classification 
of, 24, Details of, 89 ef seq, Conventionalism in, 23, Sanskrit works on, 
25. 
Ardhaniiris’vara, the androgynous figure of Umé& and Rudrs, 147 
Araf, a class of Sufis, 156 
Arhata, sdvocate of Madhyamika Doctrines, 9 
Aristophanes, on the parasol, 107 
Arjunn overcomes Maya, 28, Arjuna'a flag, Device of A monkey on, 126, had 
Krishya for bis Sh4ruthi, 183 
Arka Kshetra, Origin of, 10 
Armour, for the body, not represented in Bhuvancs'vara bas-reliefs, 125, for 
horses, 129, for the head, in ancient Hindu sculptures, 124 
Arms, Offensive, in ancient sculptures, 117, Hindu classification of, 117, Defen- 
sive, 124 
Am& Gao vide Gaur. 
Arracan Const, the Golden Chersoncse of the Grecian writers, © 
Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythrian Sen, Extent of, 6, on the use of foreign wine 
in Indian, 117, oo different kinds of snaffies, 128, on Indian cotton, 80, 
on porcelain, 111 
Arrows, Forme of ancient, in tha Rig Veda, 119, Shape, size and matorial 
for, 120 
Artemis, the female principle in croation anslogous to Méyé, 147 
Arunavihu, The triple manifestations of the god, 150 
Aryans, Architecture when first studicd by the, 13, The Grecians ns & nation 
were, It, Orissu well-known to the Indian, 8, Objection to the Origin 
of S’ivaism nmong the, 1936 
As'ani, « name of Rudra, 144, As‘uni vide Vnjra, 
As'an, young shoots of the, use for dress, 87 
Ashta-dhéitu, an alloy of eight metals much prized, 67 
Ashta-matrikés, counterpart of the Virgin with the Child, 147 
Ashur, The creator and tle sun typifivd in, 143 
Asin, Aryans from the platenu of Central, Antiquity of the architceture of, 14 
Asintic Socieby, Journal of the, vido Journal ; Saukrit MSS, on Architecture in 
the Library of tho, 25 
As'mnkas, Effects of eclipses on the, 7 
Az'oka, Cylindrical shafte of tho Lé{s of, 45, No authentic remains of the 
temples of, 23, Stone architecture of India commences with the age of, 18, 
Pillars, tho oldest architectural remains, 18, Pillars of, described 15, 16, 
Pillars not in Egyptian style, 17, Buddhist religion prevailed in Orissa 
Jong before the edicts of, 136, Excavations and erections of the time of, 23, 
Published bis edicts in Kalinga, 6,7, Art of building in the time of, 15 
Asn'oka leaves, frequently represented on Orissan finials, 49 
* As'okn Saptami, Observances on the, 49 
Assam, Lion sacred to Bhagavati in, 50 
Assos, Rude drapery of the sculptures in the temple at, 61 
Assyria, Négakenyés allied to the mermaids of, 48, Number of persons using a 
chariot of, 130, Likeness of Indian architecture to that of, 17, Cheveron 
moulding from, 17, Towers of, 17, Palaces of, 27, Art in Orissa more 
developed than in, 67, Fort from, 18, Flat roof of, 18, Architecture of, 56, 
Buildings of the Monurchs of, 15, Doors of, unlike Indian ones, 18, Cornice 
of, like the Indian supported on corbels, 18, Harness of, 129, Phallic 
idea pervading the roligion of, 145, Palaces, Lion and Colossal figured 
gateways of, 34, Check moulding from, 17, School of Art of, 56, Patera 
from, 17, Interlacing circular moulding from 17,16, Far behind the Greeks 
in carving human figures, 560 
Asta Mountain, Chémar from the hair of the cattle on the, 108 
Astarte, the female principle in creation annlogous to Méys, 147 
Astin, the Hindu word for ths sleeve, 84 ” 
Astoreth, Meaning of the term, 146 
Asuras, On the gold ond jewels of the, 07, the aboriginal Phallic worshippers, 187 
Ar'valaysnpa, on the nse of bovine leather for shoes, 97 
Ae'vattha, Gifts of, to Payu, 79 
As'vini, wife of the As’vins, 146 
As'vins, with ornaments, 97, blow the concb-shell to claim their share of the 
booty, 126, bring in viands on many steeds, make Pedu mount a ewift 
charger, 127 
Asymandias at Thebes, The colossal statue of, 88, No drapory on colossal figures 
of, 61 


Atgérb, s mebal in the tributary bill states of Katak, 5, Occurrence of ocherons 
eandstoune et, 85 

Atharva Veda, Ushnis or the turban in the, 94 

Attha Sila, Ordinances of, 91 ¢ 

Athéné, Direction of the temples consecrated to, 83 

Athens, Drapery on the scated Minerva st, 61 

Attica, Direction of the temples in, 33 

Atreya, Wives of, 140 

Atri, roasted in a machine room, 21 

Attanagula Wants, Translation of, 90 

Augsburg, Black divinities in the Cathcdral nt, 147 

Augustus, Joined eye-brows of, 59 

Aul Kela, a mehal in Katak, 5 

Avadinas, Female mendicants in the, 90 

Avadhitas, a sect of tho S'ivaites, 138 

Avanti Kingda, a part of Ski nda Purina, 9 

Ayodhy&, Description of the metropolis of, 19, Assembly ball in, 20 
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Baal, The Creator and the sun typifiod in, 148 4 

Buber Shith, Abundance of rhinoceros in India in the time of, 7 

Babylgn, Palaces of, ar¢ rcotaogular, 27 

Babyloninns, Phallic idea pervading the cult of the, 145 

Bacchns, Amatory position of, 60, The croator and the sun typified in, 148 
of the East, Baladeve the, 70 Ampelus and, nt La Strota, 76, 

Bactria, Duration of Greek dominion in, 16 

Bactrian Greeks, Indians learn architecture from the, 14 

Bactro-Grecian origin of Hindu Architecture, the thsory of, untenable, 20- 

Biéhmanbhumi, & 

Bahminy dynasty, Allauddin Hassan, founder of the, 22 

Bahusodari, n Bauddha goddess, 90 

Bahvricha Grihya Paris'ishta, 188 

Baital Devi, Clothes of variegated pattern in tho temple of, BO 

Baker, Major, on the Bactrian figure of Buddbn, 68 

Bakou, Hermits on the other side of, 89 [leaves, ornaments for, 71 

Baladeva, the Stacy Silenus compared to the figure of, 70, Crowns of flowers, 

Bilakhilyns, names of rishis, who sought tho abode of Vishnu to protect theme 
selves from a dislocated member of Siva, 140 

Balasore, 5, Buddlist remnins in, 18 

Balconies, Lofty, in Nala’s story, 10, at Bij@épur, 22 

Balfour, Professor J. H., supposes cotton to be indigenous in Indin, 79: 

Bélhika, country identified with Balkh, 9 

BAlhika, a sort of highly prized horse from Balkh, 127 

BAilikothi, oa mahal in Orissa, 6 

Bélishahi, a mahal in Orissa, 4 

Bina, an Asura, devotee of S'iva, 139 

Bandmandi near Biripadda, 4 

Bandubesh, Account of the fall of man in the, 142 

Bangles, in ancient India, 98 

Banja, a mahal in Katak, 6 

Bénsdiha, a mahal of Orissa, 4 , 

Barih, the vulgar name of Dawar Sorbhbum, 5 

Baranes, Piliyuke the king of, 90 

Bartisi, « mahal in Bhadrak, 5 

Basai Dewarmar, a mahal in Katak, 5 

Basement of temples, 41 

Bastar, a mebal in Orissa, 4 

Battering-rams not seen in Sénch{ bas-reliefs, 121 

Battle-axe, Ilustrations of, in ancient sculptures, 122 

Battlements, on the part of the Puri wall rebuilt by the Maharattas, 42 

Bauddhas, 64, Sankara comes in contact with the, 9 

Bazar, @ mahal in Orissa, 4 

Beames, J., on the derivation of the word Orissa, 3 

Board, in nncient India, 95 | 

Beatian, on the symbolism of peculiar coloured umbrellas, 107 

Beauty, the Fourth Lamp of Ruskin's Canons, 73 

Bedsteads, of ancient India, 101 

Behar, Earliest caves of, 5, 7, 13, 17, 22, 24, 67 

Benares, Situation of the temple of Vis‘ves'vara ot, 24, 40, mud and mat hovels 
in, Balconies in, 22, temples, Relative proportions of, 28, Mixed and transi- 
tional styles of teraples in, 20, Primitive-temples of, 28, Typical, tample, 
compared with that of Orissa, 29, Cornices of temples and houses at, 45. 
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Bendtiys, a dept of Or Chistes, 4 . Bologna, Giovanni da, Allegoty of Matoury by, 54 \ 
Benches, in anaient India, 104, with backs and armrests, 105 Bones, Removal of) from foundstiong of buildings 88 «* 1 
Benfey, Interpretation of passage of the Rig Veda by, 160 | _ Bookstands, i in the Muktes'vara temple, 105 ¢ \ 


Bengal, Coast of, 6, Temple of KAéli in, 22, Diwany of, 5, Bhadrézans common 
in, 28, Large stones not chiselled in, 15 

Bengali Temple compared with those of Orissa, 30, An order vof northern 
Hindy architecture, 24 ¥ 

Bornini, Apollo and Daphne of. $3, 78 । 

Bormn! Pass, the western boundary of Orissa, § 

Bernoulli's work on Indir,, Orissa i in, 12 

Betel boxes, Ocourrense of, in early India, 106 

Beulé, M., on Nineryite sculptures, 56 

Bhadrak, mehals “in the Sircar of, 4, 6 

Bhadrésans, very like the Roman compluvium, 28 

Blngadatts, distinguished for his elephant, 127 

Bhégalpor , Situation of a Temple near, 7, 40 

Bhagavaldgtté, Bhaktt system in the, 154, 166 

Bhigp/vata on the worship of Bhava, 8, 187, Crowns of wild flowers 

- mentioned in the, 70, Mystical postry of the, 154 

B) ngavati, Yeasurements of the temple of, 41, Typical pitchers on the pillars 

* of, 44, Lion sacred to, 50, Stylo of pilasters in the temple of, $3, Measure- 


~ + 


ments of do, 44, Weather moulding in the back frame of the statue of, 48 


* Bhigiratht, 6 
Bhakti, Authors on, 165, first promulgated inthe Bhagavadgits, 154, circulated 
by Nimbéraks, 155, system of Chaitanya in Puri, 167 
Bhéndava sacrifice, 65 
Bhanynagar vide Bhynagars 
Blarsdvéja, Holy places of Orisss described by, 10 
Bharata worships the slippers of Rémn, 95, 96, The poublnet of, 10 


Bharata Majlitca, Ankle boots noticed by, 96 ବ 
Bhatatpurn, Thatched huts in the Palace of, 22 \ 
“Bhargava, Wives of, 140 NN 


* Bhéskara Achérya, on Bhaktt, 156 , 
Bhaya, a name of Rudra, 144 
Bhavénicharaga Bundyopédhyéya’s History of Puri, 11 
Bheels, Dys stuf i in use amongst tho, 81 
Bhijuigars, & mahal { in Katak, 6 
Bhilsa Topes, Sculptures in, the, 91, Naked figures in the, 60, Carvings nade f 
after the completion of the building of the, 67 IN 
Bhima encounters the Paundras, 7, keeps, | his promise by sucking the lif 1 blood 
of Dussisana, 92° 
Bhishma's flng, Device of a palm tree on, 126 k, 
Bhogamandapn, or refectory, an addition to the temples of Orissa, 38, of Puri 
erected with materials from Konérak, 42, 45 
Bhogamandir, vide Bhogamspdapa 
Bhogré{, a mehal in Orisa, 4 
Bhojs Réjé of Dhar, author of R4j4 Mértanda, 2, 28, of Yulktilealpgbaru, 108 
Bhrigu, Curse of, to Siva; 140 Fe 
Bhumiyas of Chutin Négphra, 4 
Bhutanese architecture, not affsoted by, English tate, 16 9 
Bhuvanes'vars, the greatest seat of S‘{vaiam in Orissa, 148, in Bréhiné Purina, 
£9, 45, Thg emblem of the male principle alone represented at, 147, scolp- 
tures like those of Sénch{ gatoways, 58, 87, or Padma Kibetra, 10, Bud- 
dhist remains near, 13, Projectionp improved into. distinct pilasters in the 
temples of, 80, Carvings on walls at, 40, Small doors in the temples of, 
£4, Measurement of the Jagomahbz at, 44, Stylobates i in the great tower 
of, 42, 65, Interlacing moulding of, 1%, Enclosing wall in, capped with s 
simple coping, 88, Date of the Gre! Toren of, 81, Temple chamber in 
the fines of, 30 
Bijapur, curvilinear roofs in, 14, Architecture oh 22 
Birsbhima, 7. 
Biripadd&, & mahal in Orissa, 14 
Birmingham, bultangan] ; Buddha re at, in wrongly attributed to artists 
of, 7 ‘ 5 
Bishenpur, 4 
Blnak Pagoda, Ornamental ‘cornice of the, 45, Granitiferous gneiss used ir 
y50me shatnes of the, 85. . 
BlandfBrd, Mr. W. T., on the occurrence of Tiaterits i ‘jn Ovisss, 84 
Boars, Meat of wild, formerly used by the Hindus, a as poterss in’ Orissan\ | 
architecture, 48 
Boat, with machinery in the Mahibh4rata, 116, Description of ancient Dadi 
‘95, in early Indian sculptures, 115 
A * 


* Boorhianpur, Balconies at, 22 
Boots st ,Edayagici, 82, high, occurrence of, in Amrit figahes, hh rae 
CE: amyient Jndiszvo, 96, and shoes, in ancieut Tndin, ୫୫ 
Borassus Ansbelliformis, leaves of, 107 + Va 
Bossi, three meanings of the term, 6, 7 
Bos gourus, indicus, 7 
Bosses, in Orissan architecture, 48 
Botta, on Assyrian sculpture, 18 
Bottles of leather, 112 
Bow, in ancient India, Materials of, 118, Attitude in drawing the, 120 
Bowls, figures of large, 110 
Bracelots, in ancient India, 98 
Brackets, in Orissan architecturs, 48 
BratmachAris, a sect of the S'ivaitcs, 188 
Brahm, represented with four heads, 61, Multiplicity of hands of, B4, Ty- 
phaus more monstrous than the four-headed, 53, god of the Vaisyas, 
141, on the top of the umbilical cord of Vishnu, 64, Days of, 11 
Brahma Purina, Bhuvanes'yars in the, 3, 5, 9 
Briéhmags, a kind of earth fit for building, 87, 167 
Bréahmans-Sarvasva, 157 
Bréhmani, identified with the Cocila, 6, The river, 4 
Brahmavaivarta Pursyua, Description of Vishyu’s chariot in the, 181 
Bréhmin, Copy of # drawing by ss, 61 
Bratyn Kshatriya of Manu, 185 
Briare6s, ong of the sons of Uranos, 63 
Bridle, 13 s\ 
‘Briha¢ Safhité*on the Yak Chauri, 102, oo the size of bedsteads, 102, on 
KR feathers for umbrella, 108, on the use, &, of the sword, 122, on tlie 
woods appropriate for bedstende, 101 
Brija Kishore Ghoso, History of Puri, 12 
Brishiésana, a throna for S'iva, 103 
Briseis, Joined eya-brows of, 59 
British Museum, Ststues from Miletus in the, 61 
Brocade or gold cloth in the Vedas, 79 
Brocaded forage caps in ancient India, 95 
Bronze arms, Use of, in historic age, 117 
Brown's Darvoshes, 155, 1560, 167 
* Browne, Sir T., 1 + 
,Bruton's Travels, Orissa in, 12 
Bucephalus, City built to the memory of, 16 
Buckles for horse-trappings, 128 
' Buddba Gayé&, Date of tig Buddhist railings ot, 82, Tamplea of, similar to 
Hindu temples, 24, Windows in the upper chamber of" tha tower of tha 
ternple. of, 31, Buddhist rail posta from, 81 : 
Buddhism, Rise of, 9, in ancient bas-roliefs, 135 
Buddhist, a class of architectural structure, 24 
\Bugri, & mahal in Orissa} 4 «+ 
Bubler's Apastamba Sitra, 86 
Building, Art of, before the time of As'oks, “15, Season for, 87, Ground® fit for, 
87 
Bunsen, Chevalier, on Buddhist persecutions, 8 
Burang, & mahal in Katak, 5 
Burmab, Forms of Buddhist structure in, 24, Dates of the Dehgopss of, 27, 
Architecture of, not affected by English taste, 6, 16, an order of Buddhist +» 
architecture, 24 
Burnell, A, O., Transcripts of Sanskrit works on architecture procured 
by, 26 
Buskins, occurrence of, in Amarivyati figures, 82 


Cc 


Cabul, Figure of Buddha found at, 68 

Cakes in Muktes’vara sculptures, 116 

Calanus,\the gymnophist, Parable i 16 

Calcutts, Mud a3 mat hovels in, 22 

Calotropis gigan hee, Biber of, ysed for the Insso, 123 
Cane moras, pcs ‘of, in early sculptures, 104 
` Gannabisvsntiva’,, Fibre of, used for bow-atrings, 113 
Caps and turbans, in “ancient sculptures, 94 
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Capota ornament, not met with in Orissan temples, 42 
Carey, Editor of the Réméyana, 20 
Carlyle, on the nakedness of sculptured figures, 88 
Carnatic, Fine muslin from, 80 
Carpenters’ work, standard measure for, 102 
Carving in situ, on Oriesan temples, 67 
Caryntides, not to be found in Orissa, 44 
Caslimir, shawls of, in ancient Jndia, 79 
Cashmirian, a class of Indian urchitecture, 24 
Caspian Sea, hermits on the shores of the, 89 
Cnstancts in early Todian eculptures, 114 
Cas‘ynpa, an architectural work noticed by Réma Réz, 25 
Catapults, in ancient Tndis, 121 
Cnvos of Western Chauts, 22 
Cellini, Benvenuto, magnificent group of Perseus by, 54 
Centaurs, Conception of the Greek artists, 48, forms of the, 63 
Core, the female principle in crestion analogous to M&y4, 147, counterpart of 
Kali, 147 
Ceylon, Princoss of, wrecked on the Orissan const, 7, Buddhist remains in, 24 
Chgdars, Occurrence of, in ancient India, 71 
Chaitanya, Bhakti aystem popularised by, 155, 150, Vaishpovas of the, Same 
pradéya, 149, Bhakti system of, now current in Orissa, 157, converts Pra 
tipa Rudra, 157 
Chaitapyn Charitémrita, Bhakti aystem in the, 156 
Chain-mail, Figure dressed in, in Amoravati, 125 
Chairs, figures of, in ancient sculptures, 104, 105, 106 
Clifémara, occurrepee of, in oarly sculptures, 108, 109 
Cliémpé, Bhégulpura, 7 
Chandernagar, Curvilinear roofs in, 22 
Chand, Story of Hemyati in, 65, Helmet montioned in the poema of, 125 
Chandilas, Bones of, injurious to buildings, 88 
Clhundrasekhara Bénurji, 4 
Chapkans, Occurrence of, in ancient sculptures, 71 
Chariots, Description of the oldest, drawing of, 129 
Chariotecrs, of Egypt were persons of rank, 133 
Clifjsms, 8 
Charles IL, statue of, 88 
Chasalke, & kind of drinking eup, 110 
Chaturdola, in ancient India, 134 
Clatisgurli, Daséranya in, 6 
Chaturméeyn Yiga, 14 
Chaubiskat, a mahal in Katak, § 
Chedi, father of Kasu, 125 
Chelsea Hospital, statue in tho, 88 
Chersonese, the Golden, 6 
Chevrons, from Séncht, 17 
Cliignons in early India, 93 
Chilks Lake, in the southern limit of the Uriyé dialect, 5 
Chin in Orissan figures, 59 
Chins silk, Flags of, in the Kuméra Sambhavn, 126 
Chinese, Serpent gods in, books, 43, (the) are particular in the use of 
colours, 81 
Chiton, Made dress of the Amasrévati figures not like the, 82 
Chlamys, Made dress of the Amarévatt figures not like the, 82 
Clilorite, Occurrence of, in Balasore, 85 
Cholé, a short boddice, the Hindu word for the torso, o kind of Hindu madée- 
dress, 84 
Cholnka, the Sanskrit for a breast-plate, a kind of Hindu made-dress, 84 
Choramandgaln, vide Coromandel 
Churn in ancient Tndia, 112 
Chutin Négpurn, identificd with Desérens or Daséranyn, 6, 7, 24 
Circars, Northern, soc Katak and Madre 
Citics, in Rig Veda, 21, of Dasyus, Indra overthrew ninety-nine, 21, Iron-wall- 
ed, of the As‘uras, 21, of Sambara made of stone, 22 
Clanmacnoise Annalists, 81 
Clarke, Dr. Adam, on the Gitagovinds of Jayadova, 154 
Clement, of Alexandria, 90 
Clito, the sculptor, 50 
Cloth, in sculpture, 50 
Clubs, Forms of, in ancicut India, 122 
Cnidos, Nude Venus at, 65 


| Cnidian Venus, Satyz7 the finest work of the author of the, 83 
Cont of Arms, in Orisaan Architecture, 48 

Cocila, the, identified with the Sréhmani rivet, 6 

Coiffure, in ancient Tndin, 92 

Colo, 3 

Colebrooke, Essays by, in the Asiatic Researches, 146, on the site of Kalinga, 6 
Colingo, a purt of Bengal coast, 6 

Collar, Idea of, derived from o bullock's hump, 12 

Colour, in Orissan Sculptures, 60 

Columnar Ordinance of the Uriyés, 44 

Combs, Occurrence of,.in ancient sculptures, 94 


Comorin, Cape, 6 

Conch-sheoll, in early India, 114, Varicties of the, 116, con\monly used in 
war, 127 

Corinthian style, Tracesof, wanting in As‘oka pillars, 16 

Cornice, in Orissan architecture, 45 


\ 


` 


Coronets, in anciont India, 98 
Coromandel Coast, pearls fished in the, 100 
Coronets, 98 
Cottaes, 58 
Cotton and wool, in ancient India, 79 
Cottos, one of the sons of Uranos, 53 
Courier bag, in ancient sculpture, 112 
Croats, Foliated, in Orissan architeoturs, 48 
Cromlechs, belong to no style of architecture, 16 
Crotalaria juncea, Fibre of, use for bow strings, 118 
Crowns, in uncient Tndin, 98 
Crystal, Vessels made of, in early Tndia, 111, Palnce, Modern statues in 
the, 88 
Csoma's Analysis of the Gynt, 148 
Cucurbitacea, scroll work of thick succulent, 46 
Cuirasses, Attendants of Kasu wore leather, 125 
Cunningham, Major General A., Proportions of temples of different classes ac- 
cording to, 28, Essay on Arinn order of architecture, 45, on a nude femal 6 
-Figure, at Mathurs, 59, Orissa in the Bhilsa Topes of, 12, on the floral 
ornaments, on the Mathuré Silenus, 70, Oblong shields noticed by, 124, 
“ on stars and crosees, in ancient Hindu flags,126, on the works of Bactro= 
Greek soulptore in India, 71, Remarks on ascetics in the S4nchi sculptures, 
91, on the supposed Sénohi Dasyus of Fergusson, 8B, explanation of certain 
utensils in the Sénch{ sculptures, 89, on the nationality of Col. Stacy’s 
Silenus, 61 
Cupid, with a pair of hands and a pair of wings like the four-handed Vishnu, 63 
Curtius, Quintus, on the employment of women in domestic occupation, 112, 
on the Nérécha or heavy arrows of the Hindus, 120 
Cushion, stuffed, in early India, 105 
Cuttack and Madras, tract of land between, 2, 4, 6 
Cuttack, 148, Buddlist remains in, 13, no chlorite in, 85 
Cybele, the female principle in creation analogous to MéA4y4, counterpart of 
Kali, 147 
Cymbals, in early Todian sculptures, 114 


D 


Daedalian School of Art, 54, 67 

Deedalus, First style of Etruscan art inferior to that of, 655 

D'Alwiz’ translation of the Athanaguls Wunsa, 09, do, of the Buddhist text 
of Das‘aratha Jaitake, 91 

D'Anville's Map, Orissa in, 12 

Daggers, in Orissan ond Sénchi bas-relicfs, 123 

Dahi Kalnefé, 4 

Dahomey; 16 

Dakshindik, a mahal in Katak, 6 

Dakshindvarts, a kind of conch-shel, 114 

Dalton, Col. C. T. on the sonse of decency among the hill tribes, 87, Descerip- 
tive Ethnology of Bengal, 135 

Delbergia sisu, and ocugeinensie suited for bedsteads, 101 

Diman, the Hindi word for skirts, 8 

Dinadharmn, on the giving away of a white umbrella, 107 

Dandapat, a Siroar of Orissa, 6 

Dandis, a sect of S'ivaites, 138 

Dandayata, posture in drawing the bow, 121 
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Daphne of Bernini, conception of the, 43, 76 

Darpana or Viniéyaka Kshetra, 10 

Darpans, Temple of Ganes'a at, 168 

Das'iranya, 6 

Dasaron, vide Mahinadi 

Das'sratha, Palace of, 18, Cave, 14, King of Ayodhy8s, 19, Maya builds a 
palace for, 25, presents ten thousand pieces of gold, 20, Evidence of money 
in the age of, 21, Buddhist anecdote of, 91, exceptional nature of the 
doors of the caves of, 17 

Das'nimis, a sect of Si‘vaites, 188 

Déisya, a stage of servitade previous to the attainment of bentitude, 155, 
allied to the Sufi NAsit, 156 

Das'yus, features of the, Origin of the term, 92, the aboriginal Phallic worship- 
pers, 137, the supposed, of Mr. Fergusson, 87 

David, the pretender, 11 

David, Mystic allegory of the prophet, 154 

Davis’ Carthnginian Inscriptions, 146 

Dawara Shorbhum, # mahal in Orissa, 6 

Deccan, Proof of Hindu stone architecture in, 23 

Decanters for Wine, Early Indian forms of, 110 

Decoration, included in Ruakin's Lamp of Beauty, 73 

Defensive arms of the ancient Hindus, 124 

Dehgopns of Burma, being cinoarary monuments are not rectangular, 27 


Delhi, Material of the buildings of, 85, models of mud and mat hovels in 


tlie palace of, 22, P41i and Oriss4 Pali identical, 8, 7, Mottled red eand- 
stone used in the fort ab, 68 

DeQuiney, on the importance of fiction in resemblance, 75 

Derby, Lord, translation of the term bopis in Homer by, 59 

Devi Puriga, Decorations of the car of Durga in the, 131 

DeWetts, Opinion of, on the Song of Songs, 157 

Dewnl, Orissan name for Vimana, 32 

Dhala, a variety of conch shell, 115 

Dhancesh, o clan of Hindu tailors, 84 

Dharma, Yudhisthira the son of, 19 

Dhimnngar, Fort of, in Bhadrak, 5 

Dhanur Veda, n subsidiary Veda, on the use of arms, 118 

Dhrittarhshtra, anevdote about the cause of the blindness of, 95 

Dhuudirajs, & form of Ganes’a, 188 

Dhuti, occurrence of, in ancient India, 71 

Dhvajf, 126 

Disna of the Ephesians, a counterpart of Kali, the female principlo in creation 
analogous to Mays, 147 

Didymus, # scholiast of Homer, 59 

Diodorus Siculus, on the bridge over the Euphrates, 80, on Egyptian 
statues, 55 

Dionysius, the Creator and the sun typified in, 148 

Diosperos glutinos, suited for bedsteads, 101 

Dipawanso, Glass pinnacle mentioned in ths, 101 

Dirghatamas, father of Kakshivat, 5 

Direction of tamples how ascertained, 83 

Directions of temples in Orissa, 33 

Discus, an ancient Indian missile, 121 

Divodisa, Cities destroyed for, 21, Khilats to priests by, 70 

Diwéin i Khis, Somandth gates in the, at Agra, 86, Kioskat, 22 

Dogs, Asvins compared to, used to ward off injury t0 the person, 125 

Doré, Gustave, 47 

Domestic vessels of early India, 101, 109 

Dorie style, not evident in As'oka pillars, 16 

Dowlatébisd, capital of the Pathan dynasty, 22 

Draupadi, resolves never to braid her hair, 92, disgraced by the Kutrus, 86 

Drapery, Delineation of, in Orissa, 61 

Dress, Importance of, in architectural history, 78, Exact form of the female, 88 

Dresses, presentation of honorary, of Indian origin, 79, Sanskrit names of 

~ made, 84 

Dressing-cases in early soolpturos, 112 

Drink, Nature of, in ancient India, 116 

Drinking vessels in Bhuvanes'vara sculptures, 117 

Drinking wine, early eups and goblets for, 110 

Dronichirya, raises his visor when wounded, 126 

Drum, Beat of, to excite troops to valorous deeds, 126 

Duff's History of the Miérhatta, Khang in, 122 


Dukiila, anecdote of, and Piliyuk, 90 b 

Dulaurs, on the symbolic figure in tho festival of Osiris and Tris, 66, abbreviated 
history of different oults, 66 

Dulva, Apccdote of a lewcl priestess in the, 86 

Durgé, the Purna Soakt{ or full manifestation, 148, Car of, 131, Briareos, more 
monstrous than the ten -handcd, 53, query, as to the most sacred place on 
tho earth, 9 

DurgéchArya, on the triple mw snifestation of the god, 150 

Duryodhana, device of a serps at on the flag of, 126, went to battls on an ele= 
phant, 127 

Dus'hyinta, fisherman ‘in the Sa tuntalé receives a prosent from, 117, Matuli, 
Tndra’s Sérathi, advises, 183 

Dus‘sésaps insults Draupadt, 92 

Dyaipa, & chariot covered with tigey skins, 132 

Dyvajé, largo standard, 126 $ 

Dyipara, 11 

Dwelling, Vasishta prays for a three- ‘oried, 21 

Dye stuff, frequent mention of, by Mau, 81 

Dyeing of cloth, 81 


E 
Eadghadbach, surname of Eochaidh, king of: freland, 81 
Ear ornaments in ancient Indias, 08 
Ears in Orissan art, 60 


| Enst Indin Company, Dewany of the, 5 


Edinburgh Review, 81 

Egypt, Pyramids of, are rectangular, 27,/Art in Orissa more developed than 
in, 67, Telamones of, not found in Oris a, 44, Vast structures of, 15, 50, 
Solidity of the architecture of, 41 \ | 

Egyptians, 16, Pylon similar to Gopurs pith, ‘a, 84, far behind the Greeks in 
carving homan figures, 50, School of art ( ‘the, 55, restricted development 
of architecture and sculpture by roles, 37! rigin of Hiudu architecture due 
to, untenable, 20, Sumptuous dresses of thie ancient, 88, edifices copied by 
ths Greeks, 14, Harness saddle of the, 127, 129, Indian buildings bear no 
evidence of, 17, Phallic idea pervading the cult of the, 145, Differené 
colours in ase amongst the people of different ranks of, 81, Idea of Phullic 
worship devaloped amongst the, 142, Ancient, vide Wilkinson, 

Ekémra, Forest of, ascred to S'iva, 10 

Ekiamra Chandriks, 10 

Ekémra Purélia, an Upa-Puréga, 10 

Elephants, Use of, in Indian warfare, 129, throne, Description of early, 103, 
trappings, nature of, 129, considered equal to chariots in ancient Hindu 
warfare, 127 

Elephants, Symbolical nature of sculptures at, 61, Guards at gatewnys not 
common in Orissa, 34 

Elliot, Sir H., oo the Béndgd& Yi4g of Hemavatt, 65 

Ellenborough, Lord, Proclamation of, on the Somané{ha gate, 37 

Ellora, Bas-reliefs in 57, Origin of the enormous pantheon at, 72, Symbolical 
nature of sculptures at, 67 

Encyclopmdia of Architecture, 72 

Eochuidh, law of, regarding colours to mark the different ranks of tha 
people, 81 

Epictatus, Opinion of the Stoic, of nude figures of Phidias, 6G 

Ephesians, counterpart of Kali is Diana of the, 147 

Eran, Vaishnava Gupta Réjés of, 180 

Erythrina indica, 2 

Etruscan School of Art, compared with the Orissan, 55 

Eugenis jambolens, 2 

Euripides, Pull-foot, the Yanlkeo version of the kind of shoe noticed by, 97, Bull= 
headed Ocennos according to, 43 

Europe, 16, Aryan accession to parte of, 14, Buildings of, during the middle 
ages, 39, Erroneous impressions on tho value of Indian art in, 561, Nsga 
Kany4s, allied to the mermaids of, 43 

Eve, tho female principle in creation analogous to Méya, 147 

Eyes, in Orissan figures, 59 

Eye-brows, nature of, in Orissan art 59 

Ewald, Opinion of, on the Song of Songs, 157 

Ezekiel, 79 


F 


Fa Hian, on large rathas for carrying Buddhist images, 132, Stupas of As'oka, 
noticed by, 16, Orissa not visited by, 7, 94 
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“ Fhlse Point, weatérn boundary of Origen, 5 
Fans, figures of ancignt, 107, palm leaf, in early India, 10.6 
Fatuhat i Mfékki, a SG work of Mubi-uddin Ali, 166 
Fatubi, the Muhsmmsdan form of waistcoat, 84. 
4 Feet ornaments'in ancient Indis, 99 
Female ‘ress, prevailing character of the, 85 \ 
Pérgusson, J., 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 28, 24, 80, 839, 40, 41, 43, 45, 82, 85, 
86, 88, 89, 91, 82, 04, 104, 117, 124, 125, 18°), 155, 
Ficus glomerata, ribbed dome Tike the fruit of th, 29 
Finials in Oriasnn architecture, 48 
Firo-arms in ancient India, 121 
Fisus ul Hikam, 8 Sufi work, 156 
Flags in ancient Jndian sculptures, 126 
Flutes in early Indian sculptures, 114 
Food, Articles of, represented in Orissan sr ulptures, 116 
, Foot, measurement of the, in Orisean figu ea, 62 
Footstools, in ancient India, 108, forms ¢ ons Indian, 108, of rich 
106 
Foueniuz, Translation of the Thibetan alii Vistara by, 59 ' 
Forehead in Orissan sculptures, 58 
Features of Orissan figures, g0, 92 
Fren, the female principle in creation inaJogoue’ to MAya, 147 
Frigga, the’ female principle in creatin analogous to MéyS, 147 ‘ 
Furniture of ancient India, 141 ଦି 
Futtahpur Siler, Models of thatched huts in the palaces of, 22 
i G 
Gagnapur, a parganna in Medinipu , 6 
Goja-sifhfeana, a kind of throne, ! 28 
Gal, narrow neck of Benares te) ples, 42 
Ginapatyas, worshippers of Gan. ‘a, 188 
Gondhamédans mountnins, Chimars from the hair of the cattle on the, 
108 
Gandhavatt, the, in Utkala Kehetra, 10 
Ganes'a, god of the S/Gdras, 141, Followers of, prefer to sit facing north, 88, 
Cottas more monstrous than the elapocephalous, 53, represented with the 
head of an clephant, G1, Fast io honor of, Worship of, 158 
Gangh, identified with Gandhavat, 10 
Gangavniina princes, 4 
Gangépur, 4 4 
Ganges; 6, 10 
Ganjum, 6, ¢,clephant housings from, 80 
Garuda Puréna, on the forms of foreheads, G8, Quotations from the, 58, Eye. 
brows nccording to the, 59 
a Purtps, 58, 59 
arudésann, & throne for Vishgu, r08 
Gateways fo Orissan temples, 84 
Gauls, Dwollings of the ancient, 27 
‘Gauntlet, the use of, i in ‘ancient India, 120, no ancient name for a, 126 
-, Gauray the boundgry of Gangévaiisa dominions, 47, 84 
Gay, 8 1 
Genesit, on beards, 95, anccdote of Abrsham and the oath of his servant 
in the, 68 
Geneva, black divinities at, 147 
Geological Survey of India, 84, 85 
Gerard, Dr. J. G., Bactrian origin of the figure of Buddha found by, 68 
Germany, Names of places derived from the myth of Rudra in, 145 
Ghigré, in the Mukles/vara Temples, 83, 84 
Ghata-sinhésana, & kind of throne, 108 
Ghét, 18, 22 
Ghauate, Transition stage of the eaves of the western, 18 
Ghuting abounds in Orissa, 86 
Gitsgovinda ‘of Jayadevs, 154, rend in the temple of Jagannfths, 157 
Gladwin'sA‘in i Akbery, Orisa in, 12 
Glass, ‘kMowledge of, amongat thie early Hindus, 114, occurrence of the word, 
in ancient ‘works, 101 | n 
Gmelin arborea, suited fot Uedstends, 101 
Gnostics, their attachment to mysticism, 157, Phallic ideas among the, 
148 .. ବ୍‌ 7 
Goad and whiprin Sénchi bas-reliefs, 184 ‘ 
Gobhila;-Mentibn of sheet as part of female. garment’ by, B5 
Godévari,” the southern limit of the Uriyé dislect, 4, 6 XR 3 


Gold coins in the stig Veda, 20 C 5 
Goldstiicker, Dr. T., date of Panini, 18, .on the histoeloa! valve of Piigini, 
152 Ho 
Gonardiys kings, their Yeligion, 158 ¢ \ 
fonds, Dye stuffs used by the, 81, Want of ‘clothing amongst the, 86 
Gopura vide Torada. A; a9 
Gorgons, ncegrding touBschyjus, ୪୫." ଏ ? 4 


Gorresio’s Réméyana, Extracts from, 20, 80 

Gotama, was born es thse son of s hermit named Duktla, 90 

Govindajf, material used in bnilding the ancient temple of, 68 

Gress, the three swan-formed sisters, 58 

Graham, Capt., on the Sifis, 156 

Granite, supposed occurrence of, in Orissa, 35 

Greece, Caryatides of, not found in Orissa, 44, Workman from, 16, Négkanyés 
allied to the Tritons of, 48, Solidity of the architecture of, 41, Aryan 
colonists in, attain 8 high pitch of excellence in artistic benuty, 14, 27 

Grecian, ସୁ ‹ of large editices borrowed from thé Egyptians, 14, architecture, 15 

Greeks, 16, Idea of architectural perfection associated with the, 18, taught 
the Indians the use atoné i in architecture, 14, their harness, 129, their 
style of dressing thdheir, 94 + 1 » . 

Griffith, quotation from irRéméyaun, 80, 91, 96, Ditto: from Specimens of old 
Indian Poetry, 91, Ditto from Scents from. the Réméyana, 93 

Griffith,-R,, 106 * 4 

Grisatte Grotesque, 47 - \ 

Ground "fit for butlding, 87, ground, plans of t¢mples, round plans of houses, 28 

Groupihig of sculptured figures in Oriksn, 61° *. 

Growss, Mr. J., 65 ks 

Gudaras, a sect of the Sivaites, 198 \ Pa 

Gwilt, Mr., on the differences between Indian and Egyptian ଖଖିଶେବ୍ଂ a 
on the want of power in Indian architecture, 78 

Gundicha Temple, Throne of Jagannéthn at the, 104 

Gunpowder, no evidence of, in ancient sculptures, 121 

Guntoor, Topes of Amariivat{ in, 77 

Gupta Réjhs, Vaishnava faith of the, 186 

Guzarét, Asoka edicts of Orissa, identical with those of, 8, general principle of 
decoration, 89, Blanketa prepared by the Abhirass of, 80, ornament for the 
feet from, 100 

Gwalior, material used in building the Hindu Fort of, 68 

Gyés, one of the sons of Uranos, 53 


H 


Habitation of man, chape of the original, 28 - 

Héfiz, mystical poetry of, 154 . 

Haft Chaukar, mahal in Orissa, 4 

Haft Tqlim, Orista in, 11, 

Hair in sculptures, dressing of the, 03, warriors wear close cut, 74, braided, for 
females, 45 ° 

Halabeed, Chariots figured in the temple of, 131 

Haléyudhya does not give details of the Sauras, 157 

Hamilton's Gazetteer, Orissa in, 12 

Hamilton, Buchann, opidion of, as regards eaxly. Indian, dress, 83 

Hand-book of Architecture, Fergusson, 40 ' 

Hand, ornaments for the, in ancient India, 99 4 

Hans‘é-eiGhisanns, s kind of throne, 108 P 

Haridrs, or Mesua ferren, suited for bedsteads, 101 

Hérita, duties of a Hindu female according to, 85 

Harivans’a, notices the Odras 2, Crowns of wild flowers in the, 70, Birds as 
devices on flags in the, 106, on the eminence of Vishpu 150 

Harness for draft horses, 129, do. for eaddle horse, 127 

Harpies, forms of the, 63 

Hastiniipur, Wheeler's description bf) 18 ® 

HAiti Gumphé, Acland on Mis Greek origin of the inscription on the cave 
of, 72 

Haug’s Aitreys Bréhmana, 150 

Haweli Bhadrak, a mehal in Sircar Bhadrak, 5 : 

Haya-sinhasens, A kind of throne, 103 

, Heyasirsbha Pancharéitra, on the meoson for building, 87, closé prozimity of 

“> temples condemned by the, 40 

Hazlitt, William, on te’ excellence of art in its imitation of nature, 74 

Head, oval in Orissan sculptures, | 68 =» 

* Heber, Bishop, error of, inccalling sandstone structures of Agra granite, 35 
Hecate, counterpart of Kalf, 147 * F 
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Heeren, on the existence of shawls in Ancient India, on the Indian origin of 
rich apparel brought to Tyre and Babylon, 79 

Heliolatry, in Orissa, 157 

Hellones, Sexual relations of the gods amongst the, 143 

Hemachandra, on various forms of chariots, 182 

Hemuvati, Anecdote of, 65 

Hérn, the female principle in creation analogous to Méy#, 147, changes To the 
moon into a cow, 69 

Hercules, The Creator and the sun typified in, 143, of the Dedalian School, 54, 
fighting with Amazons, 66 

Herder, Opinion of, regarding the meaning of the Song of Songs, 157 

Hermes, The Creator and the sun typified in, 143 

Hermits, Domestic duties of Indian, 89, 91 

Hermonthes, Bas-reliefs in the temple of, 88 

Herodotus, on tree-wool or cotton, 80, on Egyptian beard, 9G 

Hibiscus, rosa-sinensii, mutabilis, 2 

Himalaya, 27, Dwellings sseigned by Yudhisthira to bis guests resplendant ns 

” the peak of the, 19, Chéamara from the hair of the cattle on the, 108, Ideas 
euggeated by the grandeur, &t., of the, 140 

Hindu Castes and Tribes of Benares, 84 

Hindu Kush, Furs from the, 50 

Hinduism, Different formas of, prevailing in the time of Hiouen Thsang, 136 

Hindu Sects vide Wilson. 

Hindu Theatre vide Wilson, 

Hiouen Thsang, found Buddhists and Hindus living pell-mell in Orissa, 186, 
Sbupas of As'oku noticed by, 12, 16, Description of Orissa by, 2, B, in 
Témralipta, 7, Buddhism in the time of, 135 

History of Architecture, vida Fergusson. 

History of Art, vide Liibke. 

History of India, wide Wheeler. 

History of Seulpture, vide Libke. . 

Hodgson, B. H., L418 

Hogg, Life of Shelley, 88 

Holmboe, Pfr., on Phallic symbols, 66, on Rudra, 146 

Homer, on ths shield of Ajax, 124, on the use of the sling, 121, Blackness of 
eyes praised by, 59, on the manner of drawing the bow, 120, ou horny 
bows, 118, 119, on the curricle of Achilles, 130, 181 

Honey-suckle ornament on As‘oka pillars, 17 

Horace, Form of forehead according to, 68, on the style of sitting among the 
Romans, 106 

Horne, Hartwell, Introduction to the Soriptures by, 154 

Horse not common in Orissa, as gaurds near gateways, $4 

Horses, Kinds of Indian, 127, Armour for, 129, Saddles for, 127, held a second- 
ary position in ancient Hindu warfare, 127, Harness for, 129 

Hoskings, W. H., Opinion of, on Hindu architecture, 17 

Houses, ground plans of, 28 

Tlousehold vessels, 109 

Howdah, for elephants, 8, not represented in ancient bas-reliefs, 129 

Human figures in Orissan temples, 50 

Hunter, Wi: W., Derivation of the name of Orissa, 3, on the Language of 
Oriasm, 6, Work of, on Orissa, 2, 12 

Huvishks, Mottled red sandstone used by, in his monastery, 68, Grooco-Bac- 
trian artists eroployed by, 71 

Hyde Park, Statues in the, in honour of the Duke of Wellington, 88 


Jd, 3 

Ti&, 3 

Tliad vide Homer. ¥ 

India, Despotic sway of custom in, 28, Symbolical nature of soulptures found 
in different parts of, 51, Buddhist relics are the oldest remains in, 18, 
Aryan arrival in, 14 

Indian Antiquury, the, 89 

Indian Art, Unity of, 39, Libels against, 72 

Indo-Sarzcenic or Transitional, an order of Northern Hindu architecture, 24, 
temple compared with ancient Hindu temples, 29 

JIndraprastha, Great concourse of crowned heads at, 19 

Indra, 19, Female energy of, not worshipped, 146, Lithic nature of the thun- 
derbolt of, 117, a destroyer of cities, #1, 28, Hymna to, compared to well- 
made garments, 79 

Indréni, not an object of worship in the Rig Veda, 146 

42 


Jodradynmna, brings Jaugannétha to Puri, 9 

Inman, Ancient Faiths embodiéd in Ancient Names, 148, 147, 146 

Jo, her bovine metamorphosis, 69, the fomale principle in creation analogous to 
Méy4, 147 

Tonia, Direction of temples in, 33 

Tonic style wanting in As‘oke pillars, 18 

Iranians, Surya amongst the, 151 

Trish, Uss of colours among ths, Bl 

Iron, Knowledge of the use of, among the Hindus, 119, oceurrence of beams in 
Uriyh architecture, 86 

Ts'4, a Muhammadan ruler of Orisa, 11 

Ts'4 or Tsis, Festival of, 66 

Tsniah, Mystic allegory of the Prophet, 154 

TYv'4na, o name of Rudra, 144 

Tehtar, the female principle in creation analogous to MiyA, 147 

Tsis, Festival of, 66, Umé& recognised in, 147, counterpart of Kali, 147 

Te'vara or S'iva, Osiria of the Egyptians, 60 

Ttihésas, Vaishnavism in the time of the, 152 

Ivory, of Arrian ia the horn of rhinoceros according to Vincont, 7, used in tho 
making of bedsteads, 102 


* 


J 


Jabrut, a gradation of the Sufis, 156 

Jackson, Welby, on a Bactrian tigure of Buddha, 68 

Jacob, Form of oath exacted by, from his son, 66 

Jagamohan, Description of Orissan, 82 

Jaganndtha, Many-whecled car of, 131, the principal god in Orissa, 148, Annala 
of the temple of, 11, Chnpters on, in Skénga Pauréns, 10, Tract of land bee 
tween, and the Krishna river, 6, Anecdote how, was brought to Puri, 9 

Jain Temples, Flying arches in medieval, 18 

Jain, ao order of architecture, 24 

Jajepur, & mahal in Kattsck, 5, Crown worn by the goddess Indréni nt, 98, 
Prevalence of the worship of Jagannéths at, 148, tlie grentest peat of 
Béktaism, 148, Monumental pillar at, 46, or Virajé Kshetra, 10 

Jalachauki, Figure of early Indian, 106 

Jala, an attitude in drawing the bow, 121 

Jaleear, mabals in the Sircar, 5 

Jim, in ancient sculptures, 82, in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes ‘vara, 83, 
S54 

Jambudyipa, 2 

Januka, Description of Rémn by, 125, Device of a plough on the tag of, 126 

Janna, a kind of Ottoman,*104 

Jangamas, a sect of S§/ivaites, 138 

Jangirah rock, Temple on the, 40 

Janus bifrons or biceps, 53 

Jarisandhn, a great tyrant and no S/ivaito, 130 

Jash, a mahal in Kattack, 5 

Jasminum fraticans in Orissan fillet mouldings, 47 

Jatakas, Female mendicants in the, 90 

Jatindromohan ‘Tagore, MSS. in the library of, 124 

Jatimaélé, 2 

Java, Emblems of S'{va in the Island of, 143, Buddhist remains in, 24 

Javan, an order of Buddhist architecture, 24 

Javelins, nature of ancient Indian, 121 

Jayadeva, Mystical poctry of, 154 

Jaynpura, 4 

Jayésana, a kind of ottoman, 104 

Jelél ud din Rimi, Mowlén&, 166 

Jelasir, 4 

Jenning’s Rosicrucians, 147 

Jeremiah, 154 

Jewellers’ shop noticed in the Toy Cart, 100 

Jnéna-ratnakosha, or Apargjité-prachchha, 25, supports tho Agni Puréga in 
the squareness of ground-plans of buildings, 27 

Jogis, a sect of Sivaites, 138 

Joiners art, Perfection of, in early India, 105 

Jones, Sir W., on the analogy between the Sufis and the Bhaktas, 156 

Joseph, form of oath taken by, 6G 

Jonesin As oka, on Orissan finials, 49, on the Silevus of Col, Stacy, 69 

Journal des Savents;, 56 

Journal of Anthropology, 66 

Journal, Royal Asiatic Sovicty, 23 
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Fo Asiatic ‘Soctety of Behgal, 7, 11,\25, 64, '65, 66, G9, 70, 117, 185, 
146, 158" 
Juongs of Keonjbar, 87 
Jughjurt, a mabnl in Bhadrak, G 
Julin, joined eye-brows of, 67 
Julien, St., Translation of Hiouen Thaang, 12 
Jung Bihidur, Sir, 16 
Juno, Uma recognised in, the female principle in creation analogous to 
Méys, 147 
Jupiter, Nude fumales on the throne of, 66, The Creator and the eun typi- 
fica in, 143, with nmurow eycs aud thin lips characteristic of the aclool of 
Diedalus, 54 
‘Jycsthes'rara Tomple, Chamber of the, 27 
\ “& = 
< 1 ¥: K 
Kich, or 4 ଓର of the word, in nncient works, 101 
Kudilingas, n sect of S'ivaites, 138 - 
Kades, nmahalvin Bhadrak, 6 
Kaikeys, stepmother of Réma, sumptuously dressed, 79, 106 
Kuilés’s Mountain, Route of the messenger-cloud from Riémgarh to, 6, Ekémra 
'as great as, 10, Houses in Indraprashta lofty as the peaks of the, 19, 
Chiémara from the lair of the cattle on the, 108 
' IChiman, a parganpah in\Bhadrak, 6 
k Kajrsha, Sir H. Elliot’s Note on, 65 
Kaksbhivat, son of Dirghatamas, 5, 6 R4j&é in Rig Veda, 20, prays for a 
son, 97 
Kalhfia‘orGpinf, portions of Kalértipin{, 148 
Kalériipint, partial mnnitestations of the female divinity, 148 
Kealasn in tomples of Bonares, compared with Grecian amphorn, 81 
Kali, Temple of, 22, Greek and other ancient representatives of, 147 
Kélidisa, Notice of Kalinga and the Odras in the works of, 7, Yok tail-crost of 
n horse noticed by, 128, Notice of Mahékéla temple by, 112, Anecdote of 
Kanvs the sage by, 80, Boddice in the works of, 80, Locale of Dasiranya, 
6, Mode of dressing the hair during grief described by, 99 
Kaliké4 Purina, Quotations from the, 88 
Kealings, Coust of, 6, known from the carliost date, 6, Raghu’s vinit to, 7, 
Effects of an eclipse in Aries on the people of, 7 
Kallindrnpat, 2 mahal in Orissa, 4 
Kimalkhyé, Lion secrod to Bhagavati in, 60 
Kamarband, O: noe of, in Amar vati sculptures, 82 
chariot covered with tiger elcins, 132 » 
mnbodin, Nakhonvat i in, 77 
Kémbojas, Furs and ermines brought by the, 2, 80, Effects of an eclipse i in 
“Aries on the, 7 
 Kanntesc words, common ih Banskslt works on arctitegture,: 26 
. KancholikA, a kindof Hindu made dress, 84 ଏ i 
Kinchulisthe moderh name for Kéncholik#, 84 i; | 
K buka; n kind of Hindu made dress, 84 
KOdakiogs, & namo for eunuchs, 84 
Kanchulikh, a ‘diminutive of Efnchuks, 84 
Kankeas, Linen made by ଣ୍‌ 60 I 
Kansbans, 4 
Kantak, 8 clan of Hihdu tailqre, 84 
Kanth or Dado of Orissan temples, 42 
Kintanngara, a town in Dinajpur, 24 
Kanvn, & sage who lived in his hermitage with several young damsels, 89 
Kapalikés, Sankara hostile tg the, 9 
Kapila Safbit4, 10, quoted by Ekéimra Chandrika, 10, on the Kondrak 
Temple, 158 9 \ 
Kapiles’varn, Tamples of 80, Meusurements of the temple of, 41, Elevation of 
the west face of the Yomple of #3 < | 
Kapisk, ” Bridge of f elephants on the, 7 i 
Joaral, ନ ‘parganna in Medinipur, 5 
Kauaran'a Suvaran‘a, 2 
Karli Caves, 23 a 
Karnét, the oui limit of Gangavafis‘a dominion, 4 
Karnak, Gold chariots in the statistical tablet of, 132, Obscene figures at, 66 
Karni- Atha, a kind of chinrin, 182 ˆ 
Kirtikeya, Statue of, 67, Proportions of the, of Bhuvancs’ vara, ° ଛା of 
* ‘dress of $4, Style of the hair in tlio bead of, 94 ଏ 


Kesh, a whip, Bp: i” 


\ 


A 


Kasee, son of Chedi, 125 ଆଂ 

Kashmir, S'inkara’s conference,in, 9, yenthes vara temple in, 27, Architecture 
of, not uffected by English tasto, 16,24, Temple of the Sun in, 158 

Késijor&, a parganne in Medinipur, 5 

Kisyaps, Classification of temples according to their heights by,” 28, Antaréla 
is the name of Porch with, 32, a hermit, Retreat of, filled with women, 89 

Katnk mahals in the Sircar, 5 

Katak Bénéras, a mabal in Sircar Katak, 5 

Kaula, a repulsive form of Séktaism, 148 

Kaus‘alyé, sumptuously drcssed, 79 

Kedira, Temple of, at Benares, 29 

Kedirkhanda, & parganns in Medinipur, 6 

Kedires‘vara, Flapped boots in the temple of, 96 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, 68 

Kekayns, Effects of eclipses on the, 7 

Kelipitha, a kind of ottoman, 104 

Kennari, Caves of, 28 

Kensington Museum, Modern statuary in the, 88 

Keonjhar, the Juangs of, 87 ° 

Keralas, 2 

Kern, ‘Translation of the Brihat Sufibité, 7, 101, 102,108, 123 

Kes'iri Dynasty, devoted to the Linga form of S'aivaiam, 148, Preponderance 
of Sivas i in the, 149, Temples erected to Rudra by the, 786 F 

Khalifé, Blind submission to ‘the opinions of i 155 

Khaiida, & straight broad sword of Dug; 

Khanggicdi Caves, P&ll insoriptions i in tho t caves ie 2, 5, 8, ‘Buddhist remains 
in, 13, not in Egyptian style, 17, 18, balopg to the Buddhist style, 25 

Khiydiir, a parganna in Medinipur, 6 

Kharjinpur, Obscenity of Hemyati’s temple at, 65 

Khatréh, a mahal iv Katak, 5 

Khfat, Presentation of, by Divodsa to priests, 79 

Khonds rpprase their gods by human sacrifices, 8, 13, 186 

Kloras4b4d Palaces compared with those of India, 18 

Khorésitn, Bauddhas in 9° 

Khriese, vide Chersonese, 

Khurdé, Parganna of, 4, Political vicissitudes of, 11, Sovereigns of, 11 

King, Dr., Gnostics, 50, 147 

Kiritas, Effects of an eclipse on the, 7 

Kirtivésa, metrical translator of the Réaméyana, 20 

Kittoo's Journey in Orissa, 12. 

Kolnndipbontas, ships for going to foreign shores, 116 * 

Kondrak, Juvenile figures at, 10, 38, 84, Battlements in, 42, 48, Nude male 
figures nt, 58, Ornameutnl cornice of the temples at, 45, Lead used ns + 
mortar in, 36, Horse an? plephsnt-guards i in the “gnfeways, of the temple 
“ at, 34,-Sarncenic battlements on the enclosing walle M, 88,' Porch, horse 
carving at, 50, Lierts on the porch of the temple at, 67 2 


_ Konchn, Occurrence of, in‘early TIntlian da, 84 .  ୍ 

‘Kor, a Whip in.the Sénchi, bas-rolibf, J34\*, oN fe 
Kosala, Rima nominated vioe-king oft 19 + \ 

Kotdes, a'mahal in Katak, 8 1 ¥ \ x 


Koyunjik Falgces, compared with thos of India, 18 y 
Kripa's flag, Device of a bull on 126 
Krishna, Kilts used by, 8 charioteer of le 138} Associntes ନ hire partial 
manifestations, 148, Coloured Nothes of, 8&1, Ditipe Origin of, 152, Femi- 
nine position of, 60, Crowns of flotvers and leaves for, 71, Sailor's scarf 
or Pithavastra assigned to, 70, Draupadf Prays to, 86, Name of, repeated 
to revivo fainting devotees, 155 \ 
Krishos River, Tract of land between Jagannétha and the, 6 4 
Krishna-janma-khanda, on the worship of Durgé, 138, 189 
Krohi, & mahal in Orissa, 5 TR B 
Keshatriya, s kind of ground, 87 
Kashatriyns of Gi ` states use the meat of wild boars, 48 
Keshetra, 2, 10 
Kukis, Want of clothing ଛାନିଆ the, 86 . 
Koulai, a variety of conchrghell, 115 
Kullendrapit, $ oy 
Kumé4rn, a name of Rypdra, 44 1 
Kumérs Sambhava, China silk. flags in the, 126, Cane morés in the, 194 
Kumbhn, & favourite ornament fonthe bikes of pile, 45 
. Kf humblias, in Ohissan teniplee, 42 
* Kumbhakéras, Origin of the, 10 | 
Kurpiisaka, # kind of Hindu made dre#s, 84” 


. 
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Kurth, vide Angin. 

Kurukshetra, Conch shell blown to collect troops in the war of, 126 

Kurus, Description of tho Capital of the, 18, order Draupadi to bo disrobed, 86 
Kus‘, 134 

Kushadhvaja, Daughter of, dressed in silk, 79 

Kusta, on sounding the conch shell, 120 


L 

Laidley’s Fahian, 188 

Lajard, Le Culte do Mithra, 142 

Lakhnau, Bastardissd Mubammadsn buildings at, 71 

Lakshmi, Figure of, in the Great Temple of Puri, 68, Svadh3 transformed into, 
147, not an object of worship in the Rig Veda, 146 

Lalatendrn Kes‘ri, Temple of, 141, 142 

Lalita Vistars, Grey horses much prized in the, 127, on the cow-Like eye, 59 

Lalpati, a variety of conch shell, 115 

Lambert, Commodore, on the idea of decency amongst the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, 87, 86 

Lamp of Beauty, of Momory, of Obedience, of Life, 72, 73 

Lances of the ancient Hindos, 121 

TLandseer, 1G 

Langhorne's Platarch, 16, 82 

Langlés, Monuments anciens et modernes de, Hindus, Orissa in, 12, Birth of 
Brahms in, 51 

Laocoon, 52 

Lassen, Ci, 2, 6, 12, 14 

Lasso, Use of ths, in ancient India, 123 

La Strata, Bacchus and Ampelus at, 76 

Lost judgment of Michael Angelo, 54 

Laterite, used in the construction of templea in Orissn, 84 

Laurie, Capt. T., on Orisa, 13 

Layard, J., 18, 56, on the decline of Assyrian art, 66, on the Assyrian fold- 
ing stools, 103, on the Assyrian method of drawing the bow, 120, on the 
umbrella as An émblem of royalty, 70, 80, on the Inter chariots of the 
Assyrians, 132, earlicet harness, 129, 127, 132, Figures of cars in 180, 
length of Assyrian sleaves in the plabes of, 82, Extracts from his Nineveh 
15, 18, 57, 107, 112, 130, 134 

Leather, used in making domestic vessels, 111, 112 

Leg, Ornaments in ancient sculptures for tho, 99, Measurement of the, in 
Orissan figures, 62 

Life, the fifth Lamp of Ruskin's canons, 73 

Light and shade in Orissan Art, 75 

Likhits, on Teather buckets for raising water from wella, 112 

Lingam, Cult of the 148, Rudra identified with tho, 145 

Lifigérchans Tantra, DargS os represented in the, 1388 

Lion, gaurds in gateways, 34, carvings not successful in Orissan temples, 50, in 
Central Provinces of India, 50 

Lips in Orissan figures, 59 

Lithic monuments, Oldest, 29 

Locke, H, H., on light and shade in Hindu sculpture, 76, on the varicties of 
the conch shell, 115 

Looking-glasses in ancient India, 100 

Loretto, Black divinities at the chapel of, 147 

Lota, Ancient Indian, 110 

Lotus, finials in Orissan temples, 49, ornament ' 
£ Cin ts pies, 49, on Asoka pila 17, moulding 

Louvre, Figures from the tomple at Assos in the, 

Lowthb, Bishop, on the sieve and the van, 172 

Lubbock, Sir, Prehistoric Times, 27, on the religious i 

Liibke, 41, 49, 51, 52, 63, 54, 55, 57, 58, 60, hile oo» 

Lucknow, 71 


61, Modern statuary in the, 88 


M 


Macaulay, The New Zealanders, of, 88 

Macco-colingo vide Maga- Kalinga, 

Machine-room in Rig Veda, 21 

Muckenzio, MSS., Orissa in, 12 

Madans Misra, 9 

Madhave, god of the Kshatriyas, 141 

Médhavéchdirjya, Bauddhas in the time of, 0, 141, on Bhakti, 155 


Madhuchhandas, 127 

MaAdlurya, a condition of Bbaktas, 156 

Madhyamikas, Doctrines of the, 9 

Madhys-Kalings a part of the Bengal const, 6 

Madla Pinji, History of Orissa, 11 

Madras, Tract of land between Cuttack and, 2, 6 

Maga-Kalings, a part of the Bengal coost, 6 

Mahdbhérats, Buffaloes in the time of the, 7, Orissa reckoned & place for 
barbarism by the, 9, Large covered vans in the, 132, on the As‘ura Maya, 
123, on the gift of an umbrella, 107, Antagonism between the S'aivas and 
the Vaishyavas at the time of the, 153, Hints on tho places in repute for 
wooleu stuff in the, 80, Anecdote of the great bow of S'fva in the, 118, 
Notices of architecture in the, 21, Manner of drawing bows in the, 120, 
Shape, &o., of arrows in the, 120, Heroiem of knecking down the enemy's 
standard noticed in the, 126, 127, Bhakti first promulgated ot the time of 
the, 154, Tron mail noticed in the, 123, Slippers in the, 95, Opinions on tbo 
age of the, 19, 152, Vishou the twelfth sun in tho, 150, Braids and coif- 
furs in the, 92, Covering tho bust deemed essential in the, 86, Wheeler's 
version of the, 20, Jewelled decorations to chariots in the, 130, 131, Mo- 
deaty in dress enjoined in the, 85, Wheeler's idea of tho natura of palaces 
described in the, 13, on the inflammable articles used in war, 121, quoted 
by Ekémra Chandrik#, 10, on Vishyu the latest born of tho Adityas, 160 

Mahideva, The Creator nud the sun typified in, 143, Lingam, tho emblem of, 
148, 8s name of Rudra, 144, describes Puri as the most sacred place on 
earth, 9, Templo of, in Ujdyini, 142 

Mahikaunghot, included in the district of Jolasir, 5 

Mahiénadi, called Desaron by Ptolomy, 6, 4, 10, Dykes rare in L country 
south of the, 35 

Mahé Purénas, quoted by Ekimra Chandriké, “0 

Mnhérija, Gossains of Western India, 155 

Marhittas, Tron casques much used by the, 125, built the wall of tha 
Puri templo, 42 

Mnhéjantro, Use of ths, for horling inflammable projectiles, 121 

Mahijana, a form of Buddhism prevailing in the time of Hiouen Thsaog, 130 

Mashavansa, 110 

Maliendramali, Range of the, boundary of Orissa, 5 

Maéihes'vars Khandsa of Sknodo Puréga, 0 

Mahmud Ghoznavi, gates of Somanéth removed by, 36 

Maéhinti, an Uriy& €ribo, 4 

Maia, the fernale principle in oroation wie to Miya, 147 

Maitreya, 96 

Makara Mukh backs of chairs, 105 

Malkhzan Afghani, Oriesa in, 11 

Malays, Clémar from the hair of tho cattlo on the, 103 

Malena azadirachta, 103 

Malens, Locale of mount, 6 

Moéljhatta, a pargannas in Medinipur, 5 

Mandérs flower, 2 

Mainaséra, Compnrative table of the rules of proportions in the, 61, 62, 64, Udum- 

_ beara in, 2, 29, References to Buddhist and Juinaimnges in, 25, an archi 

tectural work noticed by Rém Riz, 25, n MS, in the Library of the Asintic 
Society, 25, Wood for furniture according to the, 87, Tamulian words in 
the 89, supports the opinion of the Agni Puréns as regards ground plans 
of buildings, 27 

Manchestor Museum, Copper statue in the, 63 

Manelcpatnn, & mahal in Katak, 5 

TManetho, First ten dynasties of, previous to Pelssgic tombs, 27 

Manjus# or trunk, in early India, 112 

Manning, Mrs., Opinion of, on the antiquity of Indian architecture, 12, 14, 
15, 18 

Mansbach’s description of the temple of Jaganndétha, 12 

Mantharé, tho mischievous harridan in tho Réméyans, 10 

Mann, on the duties of the caste whose business is to make ornaments, 97, on 
the use of Sanseviera zeylanien for cordage, 119, Mention of dye atulf by, 81, 
Slippers in, 95, Woolen staff roferred to by, 80, Rulez of, on maritime 
commerce, 116, on the sinfulness of husbands looking at tlieir wives 
while engaged in their toilette, 85, on the fonsuro and modes for nrrangiug 
the hair, 938, on masnke or leather vessels for water, 111, Quotations 
from, 93, Ordinance of, agninst that of Vosishtha, 141, Vritys Ksliatriysis 
noticed by, 135, on the kind of garment to bo used at meals, 86, said to 
have built Ayodhyi, 19, Nishka according to, 20, on the use of th9 ment 
of wild boars, 48, on the propriety of ascetics keeping cattle, 92 
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a 
Manstir Helaj, fainting in cestatic devotion, 165 
Manyu, produced from the tears of Prajipati, 145 
Marang Burs, the most dreaded divinity of the Sonthals, 147 
Mérliétts, 42, 125 
Maria Maggiore, black divinities ip the milky way, 6}. 
Mariolaters, Venus, mother of the, 147 
Maritime, commerce, rules-of Manu on, 116 
Markan doy, the expiator, swims jn thermilky way, 61 
Markandoyn Puréns, anvedote of ho nine names of Rudra, 144 
Mars, Red clothing appropriate to, B1 
Martangdn, Temple of the sun ot, 158 
Martial, Forms of forochead according to, 68 
Martin, Genoral Claude, Constantia House, TL 
Martin's Hiouen-Tlmsang, 136 
Murtin’s Eastern Indian, 88 
Marud:rathn, a kind of chariof, 182 
Maruts, had golden braastplate, 125, with ornament, 97 
Mary, the femalo principle in création analogoue to Méy8, 147 
Masnks, noticed by Sanskrit writers, 1, of the Clouds, Indra piercing the, 111 
Masalin vide Masulipatam. 2 
Maskelyne, on-fine (eligree ornaments, a 
Mason-Good, 164 
Masonry houses or harmya in Ayodbyé, "20 
DMassiveness of temples, 41 
Masulipntam modern Masalin, 6 
Mathur, Mixed and transitional styles of temples in, 30, Nude female statue 
nt, 69, Rcd sandstone sculpture from, 00, 08 4 
Matichur, a kind of sweetmeat in ancient sculptures, 110 
Matsys Puripo, on the season for building, on the examination of te ground 
for building, 87 
Maituli, Charioteor of Indra, 188 
Maya, An abstract of the work of, still extant, 23, 24, the builder of the 
palaces of Yudhisthira, 22, 23, 24, his supposed identity with Ptolemy, 26 
Méiyh, Concrete Ums, pnsses into the abstract, 147, World o dream of Brabmé& 
or production of, 51 
Naysdevt, the mother of Buddhs, The attire of, 86 
Méyhmata, an architectural work noticed by Rim Réz, 25 
Maya S'ilpn, Tanjore text of the, 25, Rules and proportions given in the, 26, 
S'iva narrator of the Tanjore text of tlw, 25 
Maze rnpa, oa kind of conch shell, 114 
Mazkurins, petty zemindars in Bhadrak, 5 
TMoensurcments of tho limbs of Orissan figures, 62 
Medini, 57 
“Medinipux, a district of Orissa, 5 
Medusa, Representation of, 61 
Megasthenes, on the number of soldiers earricd on Indian war-elephants, 129 
Meghduttn vido Kélidhsa. 
Meghrvébana, 2 
Mogouk, Sir-S., op the origin of armorial mottoes, 126 
Mechtari Mahal, Balconies in the, 22 
Memory, Lamp of, 78 
Meria, P. Picinus, introduced barbers from Sicily to Rome, 95 
Mercury, Allegory of, 54, Amatory position of, 60 
Meriam, the female principle in ereation analogous to Méy4, 147 
Mermaids of Europe allied to the Négakpnyhs, 43 
Meru, Chémar from the hair of thé cattle on tho, 108 
Motapes, Figures of, from Selinus, 61 z* 
Metes, tounterpart of K&li, 147 
Miehelia champaka, Wood of, suited for bednteads, 101 
Midnapur, Mehals of, 5, elephant-housing from, 80 
Migasanmats, n river, 00 
Miletus, Statues from, 61 
Miller, Ancient Art and its Remains, 94 
Mimansakas, as: represented by Madann Mis'ra, 9 
Minerva, A full dresscd woman as Victory in the hand of, 54, Drapery on the 
seated figure of, G1, Colossal statue of, at Thebes, 83 
Mir Bayi, on Bhakti, 155, 105 
Mirror, in ancient India, 100, occurrence of n convex circular, i in Bhuvanes' 
vars, 101, Circular, with long handle, 106 + 
Mithila, Return of Réma from, 79, 83 
Mitra, a name of the sun, 160, Hymns addressed to, 151, invoked for an un- 
assailable dwelling, 3-21 


Modo-colingo vide Mndhya-Kalinga. 

Mohi-nddin Ali, a Sufi writer, 166 

Molech, The Creator and the sun typified in, 143 

Monakhe, 80 

Mongols, 22, admitted in the pale of Chaitapya’s sect, 155 

Monoxzyla of Pliny, 116 

Moris, or stools, 104 

Morasng Bura, a Sontal divinity, 147 

Mortar, used in Orissan temples, 86 

Mosaic, account of the fall of man, 142 

Moulans, Black divinities in the cathedrnl at, 147 

Mouldings in Orissan architecture, 46 

Mouth in Orissan figures, 569 

Mott's Narrative of a Journey to Orissa, 12 

Mrichchhakati, See Toy Cart. 

Mriga-sifihAsann, a kind of throne, 103 

Mudgala, Waggon of, drawn by & bull and & buffalos, 183 

Muchakunda, a kind of flower, 17 

Muhsmmsd, Paradise of, 61, Bhakti system long prior to, 156 

Muhammad Taki Kban, 6 

Muhammad Tugblak, 22 

Mubummadans of Bengal abstain from beef, 48 

Muir, J., Original Sanskrit Texts, 21, 79, 88, 92, 94, 111, 144, 145, 146, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 158 

MuktAmukta, or optional misailes of the ancient Hindus, 117, 121 » 


Muktes'varn, Measurements of the temple of, 41, Scroll work in the, 46, Jaga- 


moban, Pilasters from, 44, Elevation of the fagude of Jegamoban of, 48, 
Booted figures in, 96, Petticots on the figures of, 88, Lancet-head crests 
in, 47 

Muktimaydapa, an opened pillared choultry in Puri, 44, Typical pillars of 
the, 45 

Mokunda, Reign of, in AkbarnAéméh, 11 

Mala Prékriti, the full manifestation of the female divinity, 148 

Miiller, Max, ancient Sanskrit Literature, 146, on Indian art, 72, ancient art 
and its remain, 94, on the historical value of Pénini, 162, translation 
from the Vasishtha Smriti, 137 

Mungni, a kind of serpentine, 85 

Munich, Black divinities at, 147 

Munja Fibre, in the Méy# Silpa, 25 

Murrbine cups in early Indias, 111 

Murshidabad, Vandyked-edged boot in, 96 

Muscles, Representation of the, in Orisean sculpture, 57 

Musical Instruments in ancient sculptures, 118 


* Muslins, 80 


Mutulos, Grecian, after wooden models, 22 pT 
Mylitta, the female principle in creation analogous to Méy4, 147 - 
Mysore, Hullabeed Temple in, 88, Fine muslin from, 80 
Mysticism, among early Christian professors, 167 


N 


Nabnratna in Sobh# bizar, 22, 24 

Négakany&, or semi-ophide figures on pillars, 43 

Négae, an aboriginal race, 43, a sect of the S'ivaites, 138, @ Tamulian Pe 
worshippers of S‘iva, 189, Worship of, 92 


‘ Nabir4ma, gold chariots of the Egyptians from, 132 
.Naiyayikas, Sanknras discussions with the, 9 


Nalkhis, a sect of ‘the S'ivaites, 188 


; Nalkhonvat in Kambodin, Frieze ot, 77 


Nala, Story of, 19 

Nalanda, Temples of, similar to Hindu structures, 24 

Né4lika, an arrow made with rced, 120 

Noalti Hills, Granitiferous gneies used for statuary on the, 86 
Némdeo, 8 class of Hindu tailors, 84 

Nondint, the famous eow of Vasishtha, 92 

Napoleon ths Great, Egyptinn expedition of, 56 

Naérécha, an arrow made entirely of iron, 220. 

Nérada Puréya, quoted, 10 

Nérainpur, in the District of Jelasir, 6 

Nisatys conveys Blmujy, across the dry bed of the Ocean, 118 | 
Nésiat, a gradation of the Subs, 156 

Nétmandir or dancing ball, 33, nt Bhuyanes vara, measurements of the, 44 
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Nauclea kadambs, on the Silenus of Col, Stacy, 68 

Navaratna, Hindu nature of ths, 24 

Neyut, & highly praised kind of horse, 127 

Nearchus, on Indian steel, 119 

Necklace in ancient India, 98 

Nepal, goddesses in, 148 

Nepalese, an order of Buddhist architecture, 24, architectura not affected by 
English taste, 16 

Neptuno of the Dadalian School, 68, 54 

Nerbudda, Buddhist temples on the east of the, 24 

Niléohals, the Blue Hill of Puri, 9 

Nilgiri Hills, Distance of chlorite quarries from the, 85 

Nilgiri state, 5 

Nimbérka, lias Bhéekarn Achiirys, 156 

Nineveh buildings, Layard's uatrations of, 18, 68 

Nirukts of Yéska, 20, 8ékspuni on Vaishnavism, 149 

Nishka, a gold piece of the Rig Veda, 20 

Nitydnunda Sampradéyn, Vaoishnavas of the, 149 

‘Nivi, taps for tying petticoats, 844 

Northern Circars, vide Cuttack and Madras. 

Northern Hindu, a class of architeotural structure, 24 

Northern ¥ndinn, an order of Buddhist architecture, 24 

Norway, Names of places derived from the myth of Rudra in, 146, Christianity 
introduced into, 68 

Nose in Oriesan art, 60 

Nose ormaments in ancient Indin, 98 

Nude figures, used to typify a religious idea, 66 

Nurbudda River, 24 


(8) 


Obedience, Lamp of the sixth of Ruskin's canons, 78 

Obscenity of Orissan figures, 65 

Oceanis, earliest buildings of, 27 

Oceanos, bull-headed, 53 

0d, 8,4 

0d Coles, 4 

Og dominion, 4 

Od chish, 2, 4 

Od race, 2, 4 

Odaon, $ *. 

Ods réshtra, 4 

Odrs, 2, 8 

Odrades'a, 2, 5, 6 

Odgra flower, 2 

Odrns, Effect of eclipse on the, in tho Vribat Safbité, 2, 7 

Olaf, ancient History of King 8t,, 66 NY 

Oldham, Dr. T., on the supposed Granite of Orissa, 85, on the value of laterite 
na 8 building material, 84 

Orders and styles of Indian architecture, 24 

Origin of the word Orissn, 2, of the word Dasyu, 92 

Original Sanskrit Texts, vide Muir. 

Orissa, boundary of, 4, 5, Proportion of the wall to open space great in, 41, 
Dewiny of, 56, 7, Ground plans of houses in, 28, Works noticing, 11, 12, 
derivation of ite nume, 2 

Orissan Caves, No indications of wooden models in, 22 

Oriesan School of Art, General character of the, 56 

Orissan or Central Indian, an order of Northern Indian architecture, 
24 

Orissan Temples, Construction of, 27, Typical, 29, Ground plans of, 27, Shape 
of, 80, Constructive peculiarity of roofs of, 82 

Orites, Locale of the, 6 

Ornaments, for the leg and feet, in ancient sculptures, 99, for the hand, 99, 
for the waist in ancient sculptures, 99, in ancient India, 97, for the ears, 98, 
for the nose, B8, for the neck, 98, for the arms, 99, wrists and fingers, 99, 
for the feet, 99 

Osiris, Festival of, 66, The creator and the sun typified in, 148 

Ottomans, Different kinds of, in early India, 104, 105 

‘Oudgra, mentioned by Hiouen Thsang, 7 

‘Ou-téhs, 2 

‘Ovid, on the use of a bundle of hay for a banner, 127 

43 


Oviparous genesis, 148 
Oxus, Draped Venus at, 65 


P 


Pacchhimduai, vide Pacchimdikh, & 

Padmabandha moulding in Orissan temples, 2 

Padma Kshetra, Origin of, 10 

Padma Puréno, Puri extolled as the abode of Vishpu in the, 9, on the virtues 
of conch shells, 114 

Padmasinhésann, a kind of throne, 103 

Padshéniméh, Orisen in the, 11 

Padus, Black divinities at, 147 

Palaces, in Ayodhy4&, 20, in Hestinapur, 19, Persepolitan, 18 

Palankeens in ancient bas-reliefs, 134 

Palang of tape in early India, 101 

Palermo, Nude figures in the Museum nt, 61 

PéAénapétra, a form of drinking cup, 11 

Panchélas, Effects of an eclipse in Aries on the, 7 

Panchamukhi, a kind of Conch shell, 114 

Pancbarntne, Strictly Hindu nature of the, 24 

Panchthuré, a course of five mouldings in Benares temples, 42 

Pan, Fantastio idea of the Greeks about, 7, 5683, Conception of, 43 _ 

Pé1du, The sons of, 19 

Pingus, Maya builds n palace for the, 25, 86, Rhinoceros, no rarity with the, 
6, 7, received n present of ivory from Kalinga, 6, Kurus insulted the, by 
disrobing Draupad{, 86, their proficiency in archery, 118 

Piéndu-kambaliya, a chariot covered with folt, 132 

Pandyas, 2 

Panjéb, Size of the female bust not large in the, 67 

Panjébi, a class of Hindu tailors, 84 

Pénjids or Almanac-makers of Orissa, 1, 7, 11 

Panimukta missile cast by the hand, 117 

Pégini, Vaishnavism in the time of, 152, Notices of architecture in thea works 
of,21, Variety of boasts noticed by, 96, on the derivation of the word 
chhatra, 107, Noticés of ornaments in, 97, Architectural terms in, 18, 
Special rule of, for the derivation of the Sanskrit word for sill, 79 

Pans, bastard remains of the Paundras, 7 

Paramfnanda, on shoes, 97 

Paramahansn, & rect of tha Sivnites, 138 

Parastirima, Story on the origin of, 152 

Parastrimes’vara, Scroll work in the temple of, 46, Measurements of the tem= 
ple of, 41, Vine seroll in, 47, Billet and pellet moulding in, 47 

Pri, a form of drinking cup, 110 

Parighatika, & kind of chariot, 182 


Pinjéts, 2 


Pariké, wife of Dukula, 90 

Pa4rika, & form of drinking cup, 110 Parikshite, Awniog of, changes colour, 81 

Paris, 61 

Parrots, as Pateras, in Orissan architecture, 48 

Pérvati, 0, 10 

Paryanys, prayed for a three-storied dwelling, 21 

Paseiflora, in Orissan scroll, 47 

Pasupati, a name of Rudra, 144 

PutAké, a small fling, 126 

Pétals Khanda, 9 

Pitaliputrs, Edicts written in the PAlf current at the court of, 8 

Pateras, Assyrian, 17, in Oriasan architecture, 48 

Pathans, The, 22, admitted in the pale of Chnitanya's sect, 155 

Pati, a variety of conch shell, 115 

Patus, s wild tribes, 85, 86 

Pauley, on the nude hermits on the shore of the Caspian Sea, 89 

Paundras, Hindu equivalents of the, 2, 7, Effects of eclipse in Chitr&a on tho, 
7, oceupy Birbhum, 7, encountered by Bhima, 7 

Paongrska, 2 

Pausanias, Opinion of, on the nude figures of Phidias, 66 

Pavilions in Ayodhy&, 20 

Piyajimé, Occurrence of, in ancient sculptures, 71, 81, in the Baitél Devi 
Temple, 86 

Payu, receives presents from As'vatha, 79 

Pearls snd precious stones, in ancient Tudia, 100 
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Pedu, made by the As'vins to mount s swift charger, 127 
Pegge, India’s Cries, Orissa in, 12 
Pelnsgian edifices, copied by the Greeks, 14 
Pelasgic tombs of Geece enclose circular chambers, 27 
Pellet bow and sling, in ancient sculptures, 121 
Pellet, moulding, 47 
Pen, The form of, in ancient India, 118 
Pendé4kalasé, 4 
Pentapters arjuns, wood fit for bower, 118 
Pentaptera tomentose, suited for bedsteads, 101 
Feriplus of the Erytlirian Sea, Description of the Bes-board of Bengal, 6, 
Mention of Indian money in, 20, Notice of Indian cotton in the, 80, 
Porcelaio and Glass, 111, Indian chips and boats, 116 
Peritas, City built to the memory of, 16 
Persepolis, Palaces of, Compared with those of India, 18 
Perseus Representation of, trom Selinus, 61, and Andromeda by Benvenuto 
Cellini, 54 
Persian, 16, 18, Style of dressing the hair i in, 04, Aryan arrivals in, 14, Number 
of persons in & chariot of, 130, Négakanyés allied to the Mermaids of, 
43, Resemblance of Indian architecture to that of, 17, Origin of Hindu 
architecture from models in, 20, far behind the Greeks in carving human 
figures, 50 
Peshiwar, PAli of Orissa identical with tbat of, 8 
Peuples de la Russie, 89 
Phallic worship, Origin of the ancient systems of, 142 
Phallus, Worshippers of the, 187, and other emblems of the creatér, 
148 4 ; 
Pharaoh, Indian mouldings do not resemble those of the land of, 77 Want of 
groupe in the sculptures of, 61 
Phidian School, Inimitable perfection of the, 50 
Phidias, Figure of Minerva by, 64, Offensive figures by, to typify zeligions 
ideas, 66, Throne designed by, for Jupiter, 108 
Phils, Bas-reliets on the Teland of, 88 
Phipp's Account of Jagannétha, 12 
Phryne, Strstagem of, to poesess the finest piece of work of Praziteles,- 
53 _ 
Pillars of Orissn, 44 ¢ 
Pilasters in Crissan temples, 42, 43 
Piliyuk, king of Benares, Anecdote of Dukula and, 90 
Pillows, in‘early India, 105 ¥ 
Pinnacles, of Orissa include the elements of Benarea Kalasa,8T 
Pinus doodar, suited for bedsteads, 101 
Pipli, & mahal in Orissa, 4 
Pisa, Black divinities at St. Francisco at, 147 
Pitris, Years of the, 11 
Planets, Figures of, 84 A 
Plastic Art, Origin of the Indian, 68 
Plato, on the Egyptian Jaw for stiff human figures, 566 
Pliny, Locale of Mt, Muldeus, 6, on the Monoxyls, 116, on the the first Roman, 
who shaved bis beard 95, on Indian glass, 101 
Plinth wanting in plain temples of Orissa, 81 
Plough, A team of four bullocks yoked to a, 138 
Plutarch, 16, on high forehead, 68, on Alexander's adoption of an Asiatic 
-* dress, 82 
Polynesia, Patera on the hafts' of hatchets from, 17 


Popular account of the Mgnfiers aud Customs of India, 82 

Porch, Nature of the Orissan, 32. - 
Porcelain, Uso of, in sncient Indie, 111 A 
Porus, preserifs ateel to Alexander, 119, 127 

Pose of Orissan figures; 60 

Power, the third lamp of Ruskin's canons, 73 a 
Pradjns Gupta, 8 professor of the Little Translation, 8 
Prajipati, one’of the nimes of Rudra, 14$, Devas worship, 146 
Prékrita, 8 +” . 
Prakriti, thé abstract form of Umé, 147” ~ * 
Pratipachandrs Ghosha, on Sailyoddhérs, 88 
Pratipa Rudra, converted by Chaitanya, 157 “+ 
Pratipanarasiiba Devs, Reign of, in Akbarnimih, 11 
Pratyabdha, an attitude in drawing & bow, 121 
Prariteles, Draped Venus by, 65, Satyr the finest work of, 59 g 
Prazitelian School of Statuary, 60 I 1 


Precious stones, in Anciont India, 100 

Prehistoric Times, 25 

Priapus, Union of Rudra with, 145, The cult of ‘43: 

Prinsep J., Illustration of Benares, 27, 28, 45, Notiess of jnscriptions from: 
Oris, 12, On the Numismatic devices of ther Hindu Princes of the let 
century, 68, on tha Hé&ti Gumphé& ନଭ 72, onthe nationality of 
Col, Stacy's group, 69, 70, 72 

Pritisyhana Tantra vide Maya S/ilpa, 25 

Prithivi, a goddess of some importance in the Rig Veda, 146 

Proportion, the first requirement of symmetry, 74, Relative of idols, 61 

Prowse, Fanciful, of boats, 116 

Pesalme of Solomon, 154 

Ptolemy's Adamas, vide the Cocila river, identity with Maya, 25 

Pterocarpus eantalinas, suited for bedsteads, 101 

Pterospermum scerifoliom, 17 

Purabdikh, 8s mahal in Kafak, 5 

Purénas, Ornaments of ancient Indian ears in ths, 181, Notices of Orissa in 
tho, 8, 10 

Pun, or S’ankha Kshetra, 10, S’/ankara’s math ot, 2, 8, 9, a mahal in Katik, 
8, Notices of, in the Puranas, 7, in Tirtha~chintAmani, 11, Image of the 
Kondrak sun at, 168, Nude male figures at, 68, Enclosing wall of, orna- 
mented with Saracenic battlements, 35, Rooms in tlie tower of the great 
temple at, 31, Gateways to temples at, 34, Open pillared Chaultry #¢, 
44, Temple chambers in the fanes of, $0, Monumental pillars of, 46, 
Measurements of the temple'at, 41, Typical detached pillars in tbe, 45, - 

Pigs Sakti, 148 

Pururavas, on the scarf and veil of his Jedydove, 8, 86 

* Parushottama Tattvs, 10, Meagfe accounts of, Puri in the, 11 

Purushottama Mébétmyp, 10, 11 ~ 

Puslikara, Sages on the banks of the sacred waters of, 10 

Pushan, a, name of the Sun, 150, Hymns addressed to, 150, 161 

Pushparatha, a kind of non-military car, 182 


.Pyrnumids, the moat ancient lithic monuments of human ert, 27 


Q 


» Qéeen'a Palice of Udayngiri, Close fitting tunic in the, 162 
Quiver, Nature of ancient Hindu, 120 


Qutbegh: Loliéni, & zemindar of Orissa, 11 


AQutbpur, name for Mahakaun ghat, 5 


TF R 


_R4dhé, the principal mistreea of Krishys at Vrindéven, 71, 148, and Krishna, 


*“ Names of, repeated ¢0 revive swapning devoteee, 165, the Mula Prakriti 

with thé Vaishnavas, 148 

Ridhidewsl, 6 

Rédhék4nta Deva, Sir R4jé, Vis valent ridhas 4 in the Library of, 25 

Raghu crosses the Kapis4 on a bridge of elephants, 7, is escorted to Kulingn 
by the king of the Odras, 8 

Raghunandana, on the use of wooden tablets, 113, Heliolatry in the works 
of, 157, Purushottams Tattvs, 11 

RBaghunsithpur TikAli, boundary of Subah Orissa, 5 

Ragbuvanis’a, Kalinga noticed in the, 7, Locale of Choramaudala nccording to 
the, 6 

Rin, s mahal on the frontier of Orisss, 5 

Réipur, # mahal of Orissn, & 

Réjamiirtangds, on the proximity of tanks to temples, 40, Merits of several 
forms of houses noticed in the, 28 

RéjupAtrs, » form of throne, 108 

Réjapitha, a kind of ottoman, 104 

RéjarAn{ Temple, Measurements of the 41, Nude female figure in the, 59, Rich 
Totus brackets in the,48, Fanciful scroll in the, 46, tha Projections on the 
sides of the, 80; Pyriform ribbed rappin. in the, 47, Scroll work in 
the, 48 -- 

Réjésana, & kind of throne, 103 

Réjasthan, 2 

Rijasuya, The Royal feast of, 19 

Ttéjavallabha, on palm leat fans, 107 

Réjmnhendra, 4, 5 

| Réjmebindri, n Sircar of Orissa, 4, § 

Réjputana, Armour for horses in, 129 

Rajputs, Use of wild boar's meat amongst the, 48 
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Rékshasos, the aboriginal Phallic worshippers, 189, Révana the great Si- 
vaite one of ths, 189 

Réma, with lenther cost, 125, Rejoicings at the nomination of, to the vice-kings 
ship of Ayodhy$é, 19, Divina origin of, 152, Slippers of, worshipped by 
Bharata, 95 

Rime Riz, on elevations of Hindu temples, 28, History of Hindu architecture, 
45, on Indian architecture, 25, 41, Works on architecture noted by, 25, 
on the Capota ornament, 42, Quoted, 82, 83 

Rémarekbé&, & kind of moulding at Benares, 28, 42 

RAimyana, on woollen fabrics from Nepal, 79, Shape, &c., of arrows in the, 
120, on the triple bont bow, 119, Pushparatha in the, 132, Large 
covered vans in the, 132, Mention of Veil in the, 1, 3, 6, 86, Cars drawn 
by asses noticed in the, 130, Anecdote of the great bow of S ‘iva in the, 
118, Notice of braids and coiffare in the, 92, Iron muil noticed in the, 
125, Commodious rathas in the, 130, Antagonism between tha $ ‘4ivas 
and Vnishpavas ob the time of the, 153, Golden seata in the, 106, Notices 
of architecture in the, 21, Pellet-bows in the 121, Silken fabrics men- 
tioned in the, 79, Several editions of the, 20, on Bhakti, 155, quoted by 
Ekimrachandriks, 10, Sit&'s imprisonment in an As ‘oka grove mentioned 
in the, 49, Age of, not ascertained, 19, Covering the bust deemed essential 
in the, 86, on the bow of S/{va, 15%, Opinions on the age of the, 152, The 
manner of drawing bows in the, 120, 121, No mention of the names of 
places in repute for woollen stuff in the, 80, Pearl fringes to chariots in 
the, 131, Braid appropriate to women in anguish in the, 92, Notice of & 
large trunk road from Oud to the Panjab in the, 138 

Rameses, Familiarity of & son of, with his charioteer, 183 

Rameses VIL., Unshaven beard of, 95 

Rémes ‘vara temple, Measurements of the, 41, Projections on the sides of, 
80 

Rémgiri, Route of the Messenger Cloud from, to Kailéa‘a, 6 

REamunia near Balasore, 5 

Rangul4la Banurji, on the want of S’4ivas in Orisse, 149 

Rini Naur or the Queen's Palace of Udayagiri, 82 

Raphnel, 51 

Rashid-uddin, on Kajrébs, 65 

Rathagarbhakn, & kind of chariot, 182 

Rathukérne, makers of cars, 104 

Rathburg, 145 

Rathns, Commodious, mentioned in the Réméyarsa, 130 

Ratnévall, Kancbuka mentioned in the, 84, Notice of the Orissn Coast itn 
the, 7 

Ratnnos, Presentation of curs from the, 129 

Révana, represented with ten beads, 61, was & monster, 53, imprisons Sité& 
in an As ‘oka grove, 49, a great dovotee of S'{va, 189 

Relief in Orissan Art, 64 

Religion of the builders of the temples of Bluvanes‘vars and Multes vara, 
185 - 

Renaissance, Artistic conceits of the artiste of the, 54 

‘Renan, opinion of the Song of Songs, 157 

Researches, Asiatic, 146, 143 

Revelations, 154 

Rennel's Map, Orizes in, 12 

Respective symmetry in architecture, 74 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Cupid asleep on 8 clond by, 47 

Rhea, the female principle in creation analogons to Méys, 147 

Tthinoceros, Abundancs of, in northern India, 7 

Rhoden, Traces of the myth of Rudra in the name of, 145 

Rhodes, Colossus of, identified with Rudra, 146 { 

Rhode and the myth of Rudra, 145 

TRhodemacher, relation of the place with the myth of Rudra, 145 

Ribhus, makers of vessels of wood and metal, 111 | 

Richard Ceur de lion, Crown on the head of, 88 

Rig Veds, The needle in the, 82, UmA is not mentioned in the,146, Name of the 
Sun in the, 157, free from phallic ideas, 143, Waggons mentioned in the, 
133, Trumpet's war-cry, and banners in the, 126, 127, on three shafts to & 
chariot, 130, Employment of the bow frequently mentioned in the, 118, 
Passages from the, relating to female dress, 86, Covering of the bust 
deemed essential in the, 86, Horse and Harness in the, 127, Forms of || 
ancient arrows in the, 119, Gold quivers in the, 120, Notices of archi- 
tecture in the, 21, 22, 23, Stone Forts in, 18,21, on walled cities of 
Asuras, 28, on woven cloth, 78, Gold pieces mentioned in the, 20 


Rings, 99, 100 

Rishikulyé river, 4 

Rishyasringa, Duties of a Hindu femalé enumerated by, 85 

Roads for chariots in ancient India, 183 

Rodasi, wife of Rudra, 146 

Rodenburg and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Rodenthin ond the myth of Rudra, 1236 

Rolte and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Roman chariot, Largs Beythes attached to tha axle of the, 130 

Rome, Solidity of the architecture of, 41, St. Peter nt, 22, Bacchus and 
Ampelua at La Strota néar, 76 

Roofs, 22 

Roréng vide Burang. 

Rosa Bonlieur, 16 

Rot and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Rotnos and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Rot-n-no, 129 y 

Rotholet and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Rottenburg and the myth of Rudra, 45 

Rottenfo! and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Royle's Productive Resources of India, 80 

Ruanawelle Dagoba, Glass pinnacle of the, 101 

Rudra, The myth of, 143, identified with the Lingam, 145, the male principle 
in creation, 147, is represented with braided hair, 92, Derivation of the 
word, 144, identified with Agoi, 144, identified with the Livgain, 143, 
Véyu clianged to Indra and then to, 151, tho terrible aspect of Nature, 
146, Temples dedicated to, 136, with golden ornaments, 97 

Roudrayémala ‘Tantra, Quotations from the, 2, 88 

Rukharas, 138, 139 

Rupandriyana river, Boundary of Orissé, 7 

Ruskin, 20, on the use of skulls a8 architoctural ornaments, 67, on the egree- 
ableness of ornaments in architecture, 49, on the monumental nature of 
ancient buildings, 783, on the fundamental principles of nrchitocture, 72, on 
the proper location of garlands, 74 

Ruthburg and the myth of Rudra, 146 

Ruthin and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Ruthwel and the myth of Rudra, 145 

Rutland sud the myth of Rudra, 14:5 


5S 
Sabaras, Inimical and fierce gods of the, 135 


| Sabbi Parva, Presents from several potentates of India to Yudhisthira in tha 


5, 80 


Sacalédhikéra, an architectural work noticed by Rém Réz, 25 


Saccharum Sars, Reed of the, best suited for arrows, 120 
Scandinavie, 145 
Sacritice, the first lamp of Ruakin’s Canons, 72 


| Saddle and Bridle, in ancient sculptures, 127 


S4di, Mystical poetry of, 154 

Sadri, the Muhammadan form of Chold, 84 

Sailyoddhérs, Ceramony of, 38 

S'aivas, Numerical inferiority of the, 141, 148, S'ankara’a Opposition to the, 9, 
Preponderance of the, in the Kes'fri Dynasty, 149 

S/aivaism and S'éktaism, how they flourished in Orissa, 148 

S'ékepuni op Vishou, 149 

Sékhys, a stage of friendship previous to the attainment of beatitude, 155 

S'éktnism, in ancient India, 146, Degrading ideas of ths divinity in, 148 
and S'aivism how they flourished in Orissa, 148 

S ‘aktisangamas Tantra, Locale of Kalinga according to the, 6 


| S'aktf, Classification of, 148, the abstract form of Umé, 147 


Sakuntaslé, 133, Mention of the use of spirituous liquors in the, 117, Mention 
of Boddics in the, 86, in the hermitage of Kanva, 89 

Sékys Race, Mode of life as described in the annals of the, 88 

Sékys Sinha, Benevolence of, 9, Uriy& followers of the faith of, 8, Scenes from 
the early life of, 91, Signs of greatness of the person of, 59, Followers of, 
24, Glory on & figure of, 08, Missionaries of the religion of, 15 

Ssalsette, Caves of Kennari at, 23 

Sama Jétaska, Quotation from the, 90 


| Simn Veda, Mention of gold etoth in the, 70, Allegorical ideas in the, 146 


Samayichéarika Dharma Sutra, ordains the use of jim& to a Brahmachéiri re. 
turning home, 86 
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Sambarn Asura, Cities of, destroyed, 21, 22 
Sambhalpur, 4, 24 
Sampéta, nttitade in drawing the bow, 121 
Sampatésone, a kind of ottoman, 104 
Samson, on, the Elements of Art Criticism, 78 
* Sémudrika, on the forms of good foreheads, 58, copies the Garuda Bria she 
describing the forms of eya-brows, 09 
Sanatkuméra, an architectural work noticed by Rim Réz, 25 
Sénchif, Nature of the bas-reliefs of, 67, Human figures on the gsteway of, 77, 
Clumey nnklets, bangles, &c., of, 97, a tribal name in ancight India, 83, 
Stronghold from, 18, Battlements at, of Hindu Origin, 42, Tower from, * 
17, pillars do. different from Assyrisn, 18, Scenes of sieges at, 121, 
Ankuss at, 134, Bns reliofs of, not in Egyptian style, 17, caps and 
turbans at, 94, War chariots of, 130, Representations of flugs at, 126, 
*. 226, Drinking coups at, 127, vross-lined check moulding at, 17, gateways, 
at, 78 
Séndilys Sutra, Bhakti developed in the, 153, 164 
Sandipa, 6 
Sandstone, Occurrence of, in Orissa, 85 
Sangara, 6 cousting boat made of one piece of timber, 116 
S'ankara- Kcbérys, Persecution of the Buddhists headed by, 8, Biographies, 
extant of, 9, discussion with the Miménsakas, 9, Conferencé with the 
Madhyamikas, 9, ditto with the Sinkhyss, 9 3 
S/ankars Vijaya, 147 
Bankha, Ancient Code of Laws of, on the dress, &ec., of females, 10, 85, 85, on 
leather buckets for raising water from wells, 112 
Sankha Kshetrs, Origin of the, 10 
Sankba-sifibAsans, a kind of throne, 103 
Bénkhyas, Sankara's discussions with the, 9° 
Sanseviern zeylanica, Fibres of, used for bow strings, 119 
SAnte, a stage of quietism preceding beatituds, 156, allied to the Araf atate 
of the Sufis, 156 
Santals, Traditions of the, 147 
Sanvatya, Hide of. sacrificed cattle used for shoes according to, 097 
SannyAsi, n sect, of the Bnivss, 188, hotseless mendicant, 89 
Sara, the femnle principle i in creation annlogous to Méy, 147 
Saragcenic battlements, 42, on fcc walls in Puri, 88 
Saracenic Temples, 29 
Biradi Tilaka, Scroll of gold 2s'& nose ornament in the, 98, Use of buttonned 
a bodices mentioned in the, 83, Ornaments and cosmetics noticed in 
the 190 44 $ ଇତ 
Saraska, a vessel for serving out wine, 110 . 7 kg 
Buralfdésa, Uriyé Poet, 4 ' 
Sdranéth, Stone statues of ‘Buddha at, 67 
Séranéth Tower, Carvings ‘made after the cotnpletion ‘of the building of 
the, 67 - 
Sarsevati, Syadhé, transformed into, 147, not an object of worship in the Rig 
Veda, 146, as dtrong as an iron walled city, 1, 21 * 
Biérasvatyam, an aréhitecturglywork noticed by Rém Baz, 25 
SaratHi, beld in high respect in India, 138 
Sarayu, Kosala on the bahks of the, 19, Daaaratha’s visit to, 1 
Sarideil,: Parrot pateras in, 48, Munsuremcnts of the temple of, 41, Seroll 
work in, 46, Mystic orhaments in, 48 
Sertor Resartus, of Carlyle, 8, 88 x 
Parva, & name of Rudra, 134 
Sisana Bréhmoagas of Orissa are Vaishoavas, 149 
Satgarbha Cavés, resemble Egyptian buildings, 17 
Sataghni or the ancient Hindu Mitrailleuse, 121 
Satingaraths, a kind of chariot, 182 
Satakratu, Trita’s prayer to, 78 
Satapatha Bréhmapa, Rudmh in the, 152, ‘Birth of Rudra in the, J44, Anecdote 
how Rudra became pre-eminent among the*gods in the, 151 
Saotarudriya, on cotton quilted cuirass, 125 
Saturn, Black clothing appropriate to, 81 
Satyajit, Anecdote of, in Kapila Sanhit&, 10 
Satya Kiriyé, a form of mantra uttered by the mother of Séms, 91 
‘Satya Yuga, 9, Kings of Orissa in the, 11 
Satyre, Figures of, 53 
Sauchika, 83, the Sanskrit for » general worker in needles, 83. 
Saunaks, 139 
Bmuriehtras, 2 


Saxon style, Hindu temples not built in the, 16 

Séyane Achirya, on the triple manifestations of the god Vishgu, 150 

Scandinavia, Emblems of 8 'iva in, 148, Rudra’ ghief of storms in, 145 

Schlagintweit, Dr.’ Emil, Relative proportions of the humsn iB in upper 
India and Tibet, 63, 64 » i 

Schéol of Art of Calcutta, 54, 565 rg 

Scipio Africanus, the firat Roman who shaved: his board, 95. 

Boott, on the Song of Songs, 154 I 

Seulptor or Vardhaki, 25 

Sculpture, in. Orissan architecture, 46 

, Scythians, Fabrics‘ of vegetable fibre from the,’ 80 

Season for building, 87 ' ଏ 

Selvage of cloth, if ancient sculpture, 5 

Selinus, Nude figure fromm, 61 My 

Serun vide Seren. 

Seréeb, a roehal in Katak, 5 

Seven Lamps of Architeoturé, vide. Ruskin. 

Sewed dress in sculptures, 82 

Sewing, Notiob of, in the Vedas, 82 

Samites, The, far behind the Aryans in artistic taste, 4s Influence of the phal- 
lic idea on the, 145 Om 

Shéh Jehat, Palace of, 22 3” 

Shéh, Jehanniméh, Orissa in, 11 


Shéhnfiméh, on ths leather apren of 'a blackemith ଣି" for & banner, 


127 & 

Shéhpur, 5 

Shaw, on the use of Indian iron tools in Piyph 119 

Bheaths of swords, 123 

Sheet, Wearing of, by women, enjoined by Gobhila, 85 

Shelley, 88 

Shergarh, a mabal in Katak, 5 

Sherring, Sacred city of the Hindus, 15, Opinion of, on the antiquity of Indian 
architecture, 14 

Shields of the ancient Hindus, 124 

Ship, Occurrence of Ocean going, in ancient records of the Hindus, 116 

Shoes and Boots in encient India, 95 


, Shores robusta, suited for bedsteads, 101 \ 


Shurti, a variety of conch shell, 115 v 

Sibang, « mahal of Orissa now in Medinipur, 5 , 

Sicily, Direction of temples in, 88 

Siddhartha, Full court dress of, 86 

Sidon, Asmin Azér king ‘of; 146 

\ Sidhyéeana 3 kind of ottoman, 104 

Sikimite"architocture not affected [by English taste, 16 ° 

Silenos, Costume of, 69, Chapkan i inthe group of, 81, Statue: of, in the’ Asiatic | 
Society's A useurs, 76, Curlyshended pee of, in Coal. Staoy’s group, 71 


~ Silk in {nt Todi, a 

‘Silpa Séra, Wes for ascertaining the direction of temples in,*B8 . . 

Silpa sists fo modern pandit conversant with, 25, Canons of the, 56, leavea ° 
* no roogh br the play of the imagination in design, 89 (C 


Simpson, W., Opinion of, on the Somanéthn gates 'at Agro, 86 
Bimpson and Kay’s India, Orissa in, 12 
Singalese, nn order of Buddhist architecture, 24 


Singbbum, 4 କ୍ A 
Sinhésane, a kind of throne, 103 % 9 = 4 ` 
Sirens, lurnished with feet, tail, wings, sepa birds, b3 \ 2 
Sirgujéh, 6 

Simndevéh, Origin of the term, 137 @ 


Sit&, Four precious stones, &c., for, 79, lived i io the hermitage of Vasishtha, 89, 
Gold pieces as nuptial presents t0, 20, imprisoned in an As‘oka grove, 49, 
dressed in silk, 70 nN 

Sttikanths, o form of MnhA4deva, 152 

Sitting, Mode of, in early India, 105 

Situation of building, Importance of, 20, neglected in the present day, 89 

S'ivs, Rishis sought the abode pf, 140, Temples of, not excluded from the 
precincts of towns and villages, 141, The Creator and the sun typified in, 
143, Character of, 143, god of the Brahmans, 141, A bull the emblem of, 
136, Objections to Aryan origin of, 189, Replies to ditto, 140, Mahékéla 
a form’of, 142, Prominence of the spouse of, 146, Relation of, to Rudra, 
148, the Yoni and the Lingam united together in, 147, Symboliv figure in 
the-procession of Osiris or, 66, Followers of, prefer to pray facing north, 
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88, represented with five heads, 51, 118, Aversion of Hindus to taste the Sultanganj, Copper statue of Buddha at, 63, 64, 67, 70 


offerings made to, 141, Bhuvanes’sra, the selected residence of, 8, 9 "| Somitré, sumptuously dressed, 79 
S'{vaiem, Origin of, 136, whether Hindu or Tamulian, 188, Véméchira ‘more Sundarban, the Das 4ranya or the ten forests of Wilford, 6 
repulsive than, 148 Sun-worship, 157 
S'ivajt, the famous Khéndéré} of, 122 Surajpokhar in Behnr, 96 
Sivan, the Vedic word for sewing, 82 Surasenss, Effect of an eclipse in Aries on the, 7 
S{va Puripn, 9 Surya, one of the three gods of uncient India, 151, Every hymn eddresaod to, 
S'ivikA, in ancient India, 184 is addressed to Krishvoa, 161, Figure of, dressed in Hessian boot, 96, Fe- 
Siyéri, & parganns in Medinipnr, 6 male energy of, not worshipped, 14G, the earliest pame of the sun, 157 
Siyar ul Mutalkherin, Orissa in, 11 Suryapéka, in Behar, 96 
Siyuki, on the number of Hindu temples in India, 1836, the Journal of Hiouen- | Sutrndhéru, s carpenter, 104 
Thsang, 8 Satton, Amos, on Orissa and ite Evangelization, 11, on the present wants of 
Skangu Purina, Anecdote of Jagnnnéthn in the, 9, Purushottama Mébitmys, the Uriy§ dialect, 5 
a part of the, 10 Suvarnarekhé, 2, 5 
Slaves, Presentation of female, to Payu, 79 Suwannsblhumi vide Arracan Const: 
Sling and pellet bow, in ancient soulptures, 121 SvadhA, in the Rig Veda, 146 
Slippers, in early India, 95 Sweetmeats, represented in ancient sculptures, 116 
Snaffles, Different kinds of, in the Agoi Purins, 128 Switzerland, The pilo huts of, 27 
Sobhibizér, Nabaratna at, 22 Bword-knots, 123 
Socrates, Dialogue of, with Clito, on human figures in stone, 50 Swords, The oldest Indian, 122 
Sofas, in ancient India, 104 Syandans-ratha, 132 
Solidity of temples, 41 Symmetry, in architecture, 74, Three kinds of, 74, Proportional, 74, Respective, 
Solomon, Song of, 154 74, Uniform, 75. 
Somes ‘vara, Mensurements of the temple of, 41, Doors of Bhuvanes’varn in | 
the pattern of those of, 36, Deodur pine inaccessible at, 87, Gates of, of T 
Deodar pine and not of Sandal wood, 87 Tablets, Use-of wooden, as writing material, L13 
Sonépur, 4 Tailors, Sanacrit names of, 83, 54 . 
Song of Songs of Solomon, Allegorical character of the, 154 Tuittiriys Aranyalen, Ritual of Vaishpavism in the, 158 
Sophia, the Divinity of knowledge among the Gnostics, 157 Taittiriys Bréhmans, 78, 100, Anecdoté how Rudra becume pre-eminent among 
Sori, 110 the gods in the, 152 
South Sea Tslands, Engraving on the hafts of war-hatchets from the, 87 Takhtaposl, in early Indis, 101 
Southern 1{indu, an order of Indian architecture, 24 Takhta Suleiman hill, Circular chambered temple on the, 27 
Southern Indian, an order of Indian architecture, 7, 24 Taki Khan, Muhammad, Naib of Orissa, 5 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, Orissa in, 12 Takiy4, in early Indian, 105 
Spenrs of the ancient Hindus, 121 Tékseri, a clan of Hindu tailors of Benares, 84 . 
Specimens of old Tndinn Poetry, 91 \ Takshakss, & carpenter, 25, 104 . y 
Spirituouas liquors, Use of, as an element of devotion, 117 Talchir, Iron from, 38 " 3 
Spittoon, Occurrence of, in early India, 103 Talliah, s mahal in Orised,, 5 
Sriddhatattva of Raghnmandnons, 110 Tamalites vide Tamralipta. 
Sribistak, a clan of Hindu tailors, 84 Tambluka, & mahal in Orissa, 5 
S'riharsha, Made dress in the Ratnévali of, 84 Tamluka, # mahsl in Orissa, 6 vids Tamralipti, 
Srukts, 21 Tamralipta vide Tamralipti. , 
Stacy, Col. Tt, L., on the Mathuré group of Silenos, 18, 69, 70 Tamralipti, Fa Hian and Hiouen-Thsang in, 7 Buddhist Convents in, 7 ° 
Stecples in Ayodhy&, 20 Tampaliptakas, 2,7 
Sterling, derivation of the name Orissa, 8, on the original seat of the Ods, 4, Tamulian origin of Hinduism, 136, do. of stone architecture, 23, n class of 
Account of Orissn, 11, analysis of Orissa Vanisavalis, 11, extent of Orissa, 5 architectursl utructure, 24, art, nob known ar distinct from the Aryan, 23, 
Story-tollgrs in early India, 108 “temples, different from those of the Northern Indian ro; 24, ‘Temples, 
‘St. Francisco's church at Piss, Black divinities in, 147 many-chambered and many-storiod, 24 
St. Julien's Hiouen Thsang, 7,8 «, ¥ ବ ‘Tamu! words, comihon in Sanskrit works on architecture} 25 
St. Lazur’s Church,,Black divinities in} 147 ¢ fe Tanchora, a class of Hindu tailors, 84 
St. Peter's Church, Black divinities in tm oshion of, 147 < «|| Tanith, Astoreth offering a vow to, 1444 i i 
St. Peter at Rome, 22 ଧି + \l| TankAProximity of, to temples recommended, 40 4 ' 
St, Steplien's Church, Black divinities in, 147 “ . Tanmoliti, As‘oka's Stupa at, 7 
* St, Theodore's Church, Black divinities in, 147 hn Tantuviys, the Sanskrit for a tailor, 88 
Strabo, on the glass coffin of Alexander, 111, on soldiers on Indian war éle- Tarikh i Kbhén Jahin Lodi, 11 » 
phants, 129, ‘ Tarkus, a mahal in Orisst, 5 Ms 
Style of dress in ancient India, 81, 84 Tartaros, Hundred-headed Typhceus, son of, 8 — 
Subbésana, n kind of ottoman, 104 a Tatyrs, Forms of the, 53 
S'échi, or needle mn ancient Indio, 82 Tawney; C. H,, onthe travslation of the term bopis in Homer, 59 
8S ichika, vide S ‘auchika, Taylor, Col. Meadows, Opinion of, on the’ Dhuti, 81, on Hindu sewed 
B'Gdra, # kind of black earth unfit for building, 87 dress, 83. 
S'idraks, Jeweller's shop noticed in the Toy Cart of, 100, Blippers of femsles Taylor, Dr., 7 
in the Toy Cart of, 96, silken raiment in the ‘Toy Cart of, 80 Teapoys, Figures of ancient, 106 
Sudyumna, 3 Tectona grandis, suited for bedsteads, 101 ” \ 
Sufis, Doctrines of the, allied to those of tha Bbaktas, 155; Teslamones, not found in Orissa, 44 A nA 
Sulonko, s parganna east of Bhadrak, 5 Telegis, 5 
Sukinti brings down the Ganges on the Vindhyé, 10 ‘Telingana vide Northern ସିନ 
S/tkaralachhé, 4 ” FE; Telingas, 5 . 5 a 
\Bukharas, 188 ? Temples of Indio, 28, shusgh face én East, 384, Heiglt of, 40 
Sulkhésana, in ancient India, 184, a sect of the Sivaites) 288, & kind of otto- || ‘Tenant's Voyages, Orisea in, 12 
} man, 104 ‘Terminalia tomentosa, 87 
Sulaiman, Reign of, in Maghzan Afaghani, tH || Terracotta, Vessels of, 110 
44 ¢ 
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Thatched huts, Indications of, models of, in masonry buildings in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Agra, &c., 22 

‘Thebes, Nudeness of the figures at, 01, Colossal stataes at, 88, Obscenity of 
the figures of Egyptinn deities at, 06 

Theocritus, Joined eye-brows according to, 59 

Theseus fighting with Amazons, 66 

Thigh, Menstrements of the, in Orissan figures, 

Thornton's Gazetteer, Orissa in, 12 

Thothmes HL, Chariots of the reign of, 129 

Thrones, in ancient TIndin, 103 

Thucydides, 1 

Thunderbolt of Indra was a lithic missile, 117 

Tiavus in ancient India, 98 

Tibet, goddesses in, 148 

Ticinus Mena, 95 

Tiger's claws in ancient Indian necklace, 98 

Tikéli Raghunéthpur, 6 

Tilottom#, the Indian ideal of beauty, 67 

Timber trees of ancient India, 101+ 

Tirkut, PAlf of Orissa, identical with that of, 8 

Tirtha Chintémaui, 10, Account of Puri in, 11 

Tirthas of Orissa, 10 

Tirtha Yatrh Paddhati, 11 

‘Nitkuri, a variety of conch shell, 115 

Titus, Julia, daughter of, 59 

Tod, Col., Rajasthién, 2, 45, 83, 85 

Tomara, an ancient Tndian weapon, 122 

Tom-tom, in early Indisn sculptures, 113, 114 

Topar, 95 

Tourana or Gopura, a square building for the Gateway, 84 

Toreutic Art, in Orissa, 67 

Torre de Nerone, Architectural conceits in tho frieze of, 64 

Torrens, ‘H., identifies the Ratnnos with the Sanskrit Rathinas or chario- 
teers, 130 

Touch-stone or Hemasili, 25 

Tower, The Great, of Bluvances'varn, 44, 30, 47, 48, 42, 66, 46, 50, 44, 
46, 41 

Toy Cart on jewel, 100, on the shenths of awords, 123, on courtyards, on 
courtyards of houses, Quotations fram the, 28, 27, 70, 80, 100, 134 

Transportation, Iden of, occurring in the Veda, 115 

Tree and Serpent Worship, 13, 18, 43, 77, 85, 89, 92, 112, 116, 117 

Treté Age, 11 

Tyibenighat, boundary of Uriy4 dominion, 4 

Triblianga, position of Krishtia, 60 

Triglyphs, Grecian, after wooden models, 22 

Trikandasesha, 8 

Trita, Mention of weaver's thread sized with rice in the prayer of, 78 

Tritons, Conception of the, #3, a fantastic ides of tlhe Greeks, 68, of Greece, 
allied to the Négakany4s, 45, are said to havo braided Lair, 92 

Trumpets, iv ancient sculptures, 126, an important member of martial musical 
instruments, 127 

Trunk of eane, in early sculptures, 112 

Truth, the second lamp of Ruskin's canons, 72 

Tughluk Mubammad, expelled from Dowlatabad, 72 

Tukharas, 80 

Tunnavéya, the Sanslerit for a darner, 83 

Turanian, models imitated Ly the Aryans of India, 14, race, Influence of 
phallic idea on the, 145, far behind tho Aryans in artistic excel- 
lence, 14 

Turbans and Caps in ancient India, 94, in the coronation feast of Yudhisthirn, 
8t, 94 

Turbinella rapa, 114 

Turkey, Style of dressing the hair in, 94 

Tuzak i Jehéngiri, Orissa in, 11 

‘Trvashté, tho Vulcan of the Hindu Pantheon, 111 

Typheeus, son of Earth by Tartaros, 68 

Tyrian purple, exclusively nsed by the Roman Emperors, 81 

Tyrol, Black divinities at Brisen in, 147 


re 


U 


Udayagiri, Boots in the sculptures of, 86, Lion carvings of, 50, Battlementes 
at, 42, Bas-relicfs of, 67, Acland on the Greek origin of the Héti Gumphé 
inscription not, 72, 82 

Udays Mountain, Chémars from the hair of the osttle on tbe, 108 

Udyoga Parva, Collection of inflammable articles mentioned in the, 121 

Ugrn, a name of Rudra, 144 

Ujjayini, Muhékéla temple in the heart of, 142 

Ulysses, Joined eye-brows of, 569 

Um, the mother of the Universe, 146, the Purna S’aktt or full manifcatation, 
148, the foremost of all female energies, 146, Svadhé transformed 
into, 147 

Umbrella, in ancient eculptures, 107 

Ummah, #& term of greut antiquity, 146 

Upéna or Plinth of European orders, 42 

17/ranos, Sons of, had each & hundred hands, 58 

Urdhuvéhus, a soct of the S’ivaites, 198 

Urihar, 8 

Uriyas, Border warfare of the, 2, 8, 6, averse to clay images of gods, 158, Art 
of the, 66, M4&dl& Panji of the, 11, partial to lion guards at gato- 
ways, 84 

Urmilé, dressed in silk, 79 

Uriy& lnugunge, Geographical limit of the, 5 

Usanas,-on the profession of the lawful issue of Vois'yas and S‘idras, 88 

Usli&,a goddess of great importance in the Rig Veda, 140, ropresented as a 
wall attired female, 78, Uncovering the breast of, 85, or Holenic Dawn, 83, 
gives wealth to those who send ships to sea, 115 

Utensils of early Indie, 109 

Utkala, holy places of, 2, 8, 6, 10 

Utkala Kshetra, 9, 10 

Uttara, distinguished for his war elephant, 127, had Arjuna for his S4ratlii, 133 

Uttarorémocharita, on quilted coat, 125 


Vv 
Vacbaspsti Mis’ra, 38, author of Tirths, Ohintémani, 11 


„ Vaghénasa, an architectural work noticed by Rim Réz, 24, 25 


Vaindyika, a kind of cliariot, 132 

Vaishtiava Khapda of Skanda Purfinn, 9 

Vaishpavas, S'ankara’a opposition bo the, 9, Number of, in Bengal, 148 

Vanislinava tendency of the author of Kapil Safihité, 10 

Vaishnavism, Modern, 154, of the Brihmanas, 151, of the time of Panini, 162, 
Natare, &c., of the cult, 149, of the early Vedas, 149, of the Purigas, 158, 
of the time of PAnini, and of the Itihéasas, 152 

Vnisya, a kind of ycllow earth, 37 

Vuitéal Devi, Forage eap in the temple of, 94, 95 

Vaiyéghra, a chariot covered with tiger sins, 182 

Véjasaneyi Sanhité of the Yajur Voda, 125 

Vajra or the thunderbolt of Indra, 117 

Vakratunda, a form of Ganes'n, 158 

Valhalla of the Scandinavians, manifestations of climatic influences on the mind 
of man, 61 

Vallabhachérya on Bhalcti, 155 

VA4lmiki, vide Rémaiyane. 

Viméch4ra cult, a gross and repulsive form of Séktaism, 148 

Vaméacluls, 2 

Vémana Purina, on the divinity of the Lingam, 139 

Vanaprosthas, in the Séancht sculptures, 89 

Vaiisavalis of Orissa, 11 

Variha, op a DakshinAvarta conch shell, 114 

Vara Mihira, seo Bribat Safhita. 

Varéabs Puréga, Quotations from the, 138 

Varma or chain msil, in ancient India, 84 

Varman, the surnimo of Kshatriyts, 125 

Varuga invoked for an unassailable dwelling, 8, 21, knowledge of ocean- 
going ships, 115 

Varupéni, wife of Varnpa, 146 

Vasishtha, prays agaiust the Phallic worshippers, 137, Four braids peculiar to 
ର kre of, 21, 92, Ordinance of Manu supersedes that of, J41, had 

¢ famous cow Nandini, 92, Sits in the hermi' i 

rit ରୟ , tuge of, 89, Chignons of the 

Vastra, a chariot covered with cloth, 182 
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Vastu S hstrs, 25 

Vistupradipa, 25 

Vitsalya, o stage of Vaishnsvn devotion previous to the attainment of beati- 
tude, 165 

Véyv, one of the three gods of ancient India, 140, Female ten of, not wor- 
shipped, 146 

Vedéntins, The Doctrins of the modern, 15667 

Vegetublo life, Representntions of, much used in Orissan architecture, 49 


Venus, yellow clotling appropriate to, 81, Umé recognised in, 147, the 4 


principle in-oreation andlogows to Mig, 147 
Venus of the Capitol, Statye of, 57,-80- 
- Venus de Medici, Statue of, i in marble, 49, Softness of the figure of, 57, Atti- 
, tude of, 59+, , | 
Fenus Melainis, coynterpart of Kili, 147 
Vertical style of anciett Indian temples, 41 ¢ 
‘Vessels, for water, Pigures of early, 110, Earthen, for cooking, 110, of a 
= gold, and crystal or glass for drinking, 110 + ° 
, Vighnesa, Tomples for, 25 
Vikata, posture i in drawing the how, 11 
Vikramdditya, Prakrita of the time of,-8,.Ujj€yini in the time of, 1492 
Vikrama Urvashi, 86, Heavy.(orelock of-hafses im the, 128 
Vimina, 32 } 
*Visntés vm 8 
Vinéyaka Kshetrs,-Origin of the, 10 -” + 
Vincent, Dr., 6, 7,.80, 111, 116, 119 
Vidhya Mpuntain, Chimar from the hair of the cattla on the, 108, Ganges 
come down from thej.as Mahénadi, 10, to the south of the Datiron; 6- 
. Virajg. Kahotrn, Origin of the, 10 - 
“ Virdta, Uttara the on of, 133 
Vishna Pda vide Wilson. 
Vishnu, Puri, the selected residence of, 8, 9, Appropriate direction for sitting, 
‘when worshipping, 38, Prominence of the spouse of, 127, 146, Figures of 
in “oblong rooms explained, 27, True character of, in the Vedic times, 151, 
known to the Zoronstrians, 149, Lion-headed, has his counterpart in 
*. Oceanos, G3; /Esthetically bwo pairs of bands of, very like a pair of wings 
nnd a pair of hands, 58, represented with four heads, 51, Objections to the 
identification of Aditya with; 150 
Visor, Use of, mentioned in thé MabAbhérata, 126 
Vis ‘vakarma Prakise, 25 
Vis ‘vakarmé, Treatise on architecture by, 24, narrator of Préna Ratnakoshn, 25 
Via ‘vakarmiya, an architectural work noticed by Rém Réz, 24, 25 
Vis'vimrita; 127 
Vis ‘yes'vara, Temple of, at Benares, 29, 40 
Vitruvius, on the direction of Grecian temples, 83 
Voltaire, on the origin of the worehip of Priapus, 65 
Voluta gravis, 114 
Vritya, 182 
Vrindévann, Material of the temple of Govindaji, 68, Dress of figores of Krishga 
at, 88, Krishna the ardent lover of the milkmaids of, 71 
VySs2, Drum not noticed by, 126, the author of the Mahabbérata, 23, Safihité& 
of, on the use of wooden tablets, 113 


WW 

Wagons, in ancient Tndia, 133 

Waist ornaments, in ancient India, 99 

Wall, Enclosing, in Orissan Temples, 88 

Walls in Orissan Temples, 42, 43 

War-cries of the ancient Flindns, 126 

‘Ward, on the proportion of Séktas and S/aivas in Bengal, 140, : 148 
Wasil, or the last stage of excellence of the Sufis, 156 
Wasso fast, of the Buddhists, 14, 92 
1 Watson, Dr., Opinion of, on early Indian dress, 83 
"Wenther mouldings, in Orissan architecture, 48 
‘Weaving, The art of, mentioned in the Rig Veda, 78 
“Weber's conjecture of the Sanskrit word for snaffle, 128 
Wellington, Duke of, Statues of, 88 


Wells Cathedral, Creation of Eve in, 64 

Westmavott, Mr,, Apollo and Daphne, 48, on the statues of gina, 55, on the 
influcnce of Alexander's conquest on the arb of India, 72, Handbook of 
Architecture, 53, Handbook of Sculpture, 64, slights Todian sculpture, 
51 

Westropp’s Handbook of Archaeology, 54, 65 

Wheeler, Opinion of, on the Antiquity of Indian architecture, 13, idea of walls 
round the Polaco of Das‘araths, 13, History of India, 9, 20, Description of 
walls of Ayodhya not in the original Réamiyana, 20 

Wheels for making pots used by the Kumbhaké4ras, 110, 130 

Whip and goad, in Sinch{ bas-reliefe, 134 

Wilford, 8, 6 


_ Wilkinson, Sir Gardener, on the eminence of the Acaranians in the use of the 


sling, 121, on the history of Egypt from ancient monuments, 77, on the 
“origin of Egyptian bas-reliefs, 65, Ancient Egyptians, quotations from, 8, 
9; 55, 95, 110, 114, 119, 120,121, 124, 138, on the negligent babit of 
Egyptiian artists, 95, on*tho rank of ancient Egyptian charioteers, 183, on 
Egyptian falding atools, 105, os the Jength of the Egyptian bow, 119, on 
‘the Egyptian Yolo, 120 

William's Sakuntalé, $6, 117 

Wilson, H. H., on tho odra flower, 2, Opinion _on,#he origin of Hindu architec 
ture, 21, qo Sankara, 9, on the early cosfom of presenting honorary 
dresses, 79, on iron javelins, 120, on quilted jackets, 125, on the Sauras, 
157, on the numerical strength of the three leading sdcts of Bengal, 148, 
on early notice of woven fabrics, 80, on tho import of silk from China, 80, 
on the date of the Mricbhskoti, 133, on the votarica of S'ivaj 139, 
on the number and rank of riders on ‘elephants, 129, on the worship 
“of Gnhes ‘o,.158, on Bhaktt, 55, MS, Translations of the Puriinns, 121, 
Vikrama and Urvani, 86; Ensays, 148, Rig Veda, 20, 21, 22, 78, 79; 92, 
82, 99; D5, 97, 111, 115, 116, 118, 119, 125, 126, 127, 137, 149, 54, 
124, 130, 131, 104, Hindu ‘Theatre, 2, 6, 14, 20, 22,28, 27, 70, 80, 86, 
98, 100, 125, 133, 134, Vishnu Purine, 6, 59, 86, 06, 118, '153, DMegha= 
duta, 6, 89, 00, 06, 193, 124, J42 

Winkelmann's History of Ancient Arh, 58, 60, 95 

Wood used only for doors of ‘Qrissan temples, 86 

Wooden models, Indications in Grogan, triglyphs,” 22 

Woods, Hard, of ancient India, 101 ~ 

Wool and Cotton, in ancient India, 70 

Wotton, Sir H,, on the true end of architecture, 89 

Wou-yion, Chinese name of As ‘oka, 4 

Writing materisls of the early Indians, 112 


ଏ 
Xenoplion, 1 


¥ ' 


Yajur Veda, Menttan of Pens inthe, 794 on cotton Golan; 135 . 
Yale tail ‘Top chauris,- 109 , 


Yakahas,7 oe 
Yames ‘vars tomple, Morons of the, 4, Défferenttinds of Kailnsos in the, 
109- 


Yamuné, Material of tha Hind and Pathan edifices on, the banks of the, 68 

Yantramukts, missile cast by machine; LL7= “ “+” 

Yiska, Vedio words for houses in, 20, 21, Notice of ornaments in the Nirukta, 
of 97, on the derivation of the word Siensdevah, 187, Vedic words meaning 
wealth quoted by, 120, Si kapnni on Yaishnavism quoted by, 149, on the 
names of Siva, 141 ” 


Tavana; 2 

Yogyarathn, a kind of chariot, 139 

Yoni and Lingaro, " ‘Ths cult of the, Ls ର 
Yoteha vide Yakahns, 19 x ts 


Yudhisthira, Coioriétien of,,84, Presents iva by his: lies 80, Ivory pre- 
sented to, 7, Royal fesat of, 18, 19, Police of, built by Hayes: 22, 23 

Yule's Mission to Ava, 83 

Yuktikalpa-tarn; on two kigds. of ira, 107, Sizes of ଏ according 
to the, 108, on nine: 108, on A3sen0e patterns for prows, 110, on 
charmes, 124 * 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PLATES. 


Page 
Prare 1. 
MAP OF ORISSA. 

Part of Orissa and tlie Tributery States, showing the sites of all the 
remarknblo ancient remains. Owing to the circumstance of its 
having been taken from the Engraved Gazetteer Mnp, the spelling 
in some instances differs from that adopted in the text; the 
differences, however, are due mainly to the absence of diacritical 
marks in the Map. 


Prats IL 
ELEVATION OF THE VAITAL DEUL. 

The Vaité! Deiil, or the Temple of Kapiles'var, faces the east towards 
the Vindus'Aagara Tank, bout the front being covered by the Jaga- 
molnans, the southern facade las been selected for representation 
in the plate. The temple is most sumptuously enrved ; but it is 
particularly remarkable for its top, which, instead of ending in & 
truncated cone, ns ig usaal in Orissan temples, terminates in & 
ridge as in the Gopurss of Southern India, and is surmounted by 
three finials. Thoogh the temple is of small size, the quality of 
its sculptured ornaments is in every respect equal to that of the 
more stately ones of Bhagavati and Réjarént, oe 43 


Prare II. 
JAGAMOHANA OF THE MUKTES/VARA TEMPLE. 
The temple is of emall size, bub it is the richest of the minor temples of 
Jhuvanes'vari, The plate represents the right Lalf of the left 
side of the Jagamohana, +. ve sos vos ib. 


Prats IV. 
PILASTERS TROM THE GREAT TOWER OF BHUVANES!/VARA. 
‘The pilaaters occur on the two eides of the Templo. They are carved 
in bas-relief. No. 6 represents the lotus base, and the garlanded 
shaft of the ordinary Uriya pilaster, oon 43 
No. 6 represents the pitcher or Kumblia base, whic fens: so ଞଃe- 
teriatic a feature of tlie pillars, pilasters and buttresses of Orissan 
architecture, sa oss PE କନ sre 


+» $3, 44 


Prare VY. 
PILLAR AND PILASTERS FROM BHUVANES VARA. 

No. 44. represents an attached round pillar from the Jagamohann of the 

Muktes'vars ‘Temple ; it bears a Négakany4 or opliidian maid on ita 
shaft, . 43 

No. 45. a Silkates embellidied vith seroll-work front the Jeganchtna: of 
the Great Tower, wv 43 44 

No, 7a. a pilaster bearing a ine Jin; and ଶି two female figures 
for its capital ; from the Temple of Bhagavati, th, 


Prare VI. 
PILLARS FROM THE GREAT TOWER AND THE MUKTIMANDAPA. 
No. 9. Pillar from the interior of the Nétmandir of the Great ‘Tower, 44 
No. 104. Pillar from the inner range of the Mulcti Maudapa ot Puri. 
The material of this pillar is chlorite, and the shaft is a monolyth, ®. 
No, 105. Pillar from the outer range of ditto ditto, obs 6 th. 


Prare VIL. 
ORNAMENTAL BANDS FROM BHUVANES’VARA. 

No. 11. Horizontal Band from the Temple of Muktes'vara. It is 
formed of sa gigantic pothoe branch enclosed by two rows of 
pellets with a row of lotus petals below, and having for crest & 
human figure, seated on his feet, and leaning on bis hands which 
are placed on the feet, oo on . 6 


Page 
No. 12. Ditto. This is formed on the model of the last, but the 
details are different, 3M 46 
No. 183. Ditto from the Temple of vin ames'vars, This ଖି the 
most ornate form of scrollework, se» ର ନ । PB. 
Prats VIIT, 
ORNAMENTAL BANDS FROM BHUVANES'VARA, 
No. 14. Upright scroll-work band from the Great Tower, ». 6 
No, 15. Ditto from the temple of Paras‘orimes'vars, th. 
No. 16. Ditto from the Grout Tower, In this the ssrctiorkc is after 
same model aa those desoribed in the Jast preceding plate, but the 
foliage is vcant, and the loops formed by ths winding stall enclose 
figures of animals, 3 ସଜ 556 1୫ 47 
No, 17. Ornamental band from the Templo of Réjaréni, The band is 
formed of a row of ribbed pyri-form fruits, ଶି ib. 
Prare IX, 
ORNAMENTAL BANDS FROM BHUVANES‘VARA. 
No. 18. Horizontal Band from the Temple of Réjarini, Similar in 
Ecneral design to No. 16, we v4* she oon 46 
No. 19. Ditto from the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'’vars, much more 
florid than the last. It has a characteristic group of IO for 
crest ; from the temple of Paras nrfimesvarn, .. 5. 
No. 27, Grotesque upon a string of coarse billets aiid piliste, 47 
Prats X. 
ORNAMENTAL BANDS FROM BHUVANES’VARA. 
No. 20, Upright seroll-work band from the ‘Temple of Bhagavati, 46 
No. 21, Ditto ditto Sri Ded, wns PE ib. 
No. 22. Ditto ditto ditto, sos ତ. Po wb. 
No. 23. Ditto ditto from the Rijaréni Temple, 1. 46, 47 
Pare XI, 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FROM BHUVANES/VARA. 
No. 24. Ornamental Band from the Mulktes/varx Temple, In this 


No, 


No. 


No. 


the scroll is replaced by masses of foliage, For crest it has an 
emaciated hermit with 4 folding table and a pupil before bim,«.46, 105 
25. Moulding from the Paris/urames’vara Temple. In this the 
scroll and foliage are replaced Ly lozenges enclosing single flowers 
tied to each other by ribbons. Below the band the course includes 
& line of ovules, a torus carved over with lotus petals, and a serios 
of triangular dental, ort aap seb igo 47 


26. Ditto from the Multes'vara Temple, This is entirely dif- 

ferent. from the preceding, and forma a regular cornice on a corbal 

table, ... ” o soe ‘os . 
Prare X11. 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FROM BHUVANES’VARA. 
28—28r. Ornamental band with figures of monkeys from the Muk- 
tes'vara Temple, +++ 46, 100 


No. 280, Latticed window nd which the 5 band i ia H ତ "7 
Prare XI, 

ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FROM BHUVANES’VARA. 
No. 29. Elephant Fricze from Bhuvanes’varn, ces ve 
No. 296. Ditto from the temple of Parés'urames’vaora, ib. 
No, 30. Ditto ditto ditto, ... FE Bb. 

Prare XIV. 

ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FROM BHUVANES VARA. 

No. 81. Pitcher band from the temple of Parés'urimes’varn, 4&7 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


82. Ditto ditto ditto, we» ane eos 

33. Angle moulding, from the temple of Bhagavati, 
84. Ornamental band, from ditto, 
35a, Finial, from the Siri Dei, 

882, Ditto ditto ditto,... 


Prare XY. 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS, 
No, 87, Detaif from the Bhagavati temple. 
No. 89. Finial with # chaplet of Asoka leaves, from the ui of 
Bhagavati, ois as 
No. 40. Lotus bracket, from the Réjarint bap ene 
No, 41. Centre of rib-segmont over a niche, from the Muketos vara 
tample, on “ 
No. 42. Base of a pilaster from the Great Tower of Rha ra, 


Poare XVI 


177 


୫ 585 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FROM BHUVANES’/VARA. 


No. 36, Angle of a rectangular band over a flot-headed niches. It 
represents two liuman figures, one in & crouching position support- 
ing with uplifted hands the structure overhead ; the other ono in an 
unnatural position playing on n dholak. From the Great Tower. 
(See plate XXXL) oo 

No. 43. Seated figure of an old man ˆ ଧରେ Ii ଭାରା to. ୮ 
skeleton, Lolding a staff in one hand, and having a vessel under 
the other. The vessel is very likely a mortar, aud the stuff, the 
pestle with which Iodian Hemp or siddk# ia pounded. From the 
temple of Paros'urfmes’vara, ooo 

No. 44, Moulding, from the temple of MiliteeArere, —_ 

No. 45, The upper purt of ths back-frame of an image of Bhagavati. 
* (No. 63.) From the Great Tower, ,. 

No. 460. Coat of arms from the top of a niche in whe Great over: The 
-* supports are two nude females each holding a fish. The shield ia 
oblong and plans. The figure of the last looks very like, and is 
probably, & mirror, oo 


oo 


Prare XVII. 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 


No; 49, Boss from the templo of Sér{ Deil. It represents 3 rat 
sented on a tower within the loop of a twig, and gnawing a froit,... 
No. 50, Ditto ditto. It represents the forepart of a boar, the body 
“being covered by tho leaf of a succulent cucurbitnceous plant, .,. 
Nos” 51. Ditto ditto. The figure shown ia of a parrot seated in the 
*/ Joep of & cucurbitaceous twig and pecking its feathors,.«. 
No.2. Ditto ditto. A turkey pecking its feathers, 
No. 53. Ditto ditto. It shows the foreparts of o deer and of » fist 
in the loop, o“ a cncurbitaceous twig, on con 
56. Part of & frieze from Muktes’vara. Tt represents a group of 
three deer, three, hinds and a fawn. (Not described in the First 
voluma,) ନ < 
57,” A -boes from the Sips of Mulctes vars. It ନଖ & 
whimsicnl combigation of two heads, two pairs of lege, and four 
~ trunks, which produce four, complete human or quasi-human figures. 
‘The heads, trunks aid limbs are go placed as to do duty for four 
figures/But at a glance no more than two human figures strike the 
„ eye from whichever side the group may be seen, 


No. 


No. 


oon CC 


Prare XVID. 
- STATUES FROM BHUVANES'VARA. 
No. 58. Figures of 2 lover and bis mistress ; from the Great Tower,... 
No, 69: Ditto of n danseuse ; from the Vaitél Dei, 4 ଶଶ 
No. 60. Ditto ditto, fe 4 
No. 61. Standing figure of Gapes’a found in & lek in Mie Grant 


‘Tower of Bhuvanes'vars, Height 6 feet, 


Prats XIX. 
STATUES FROM BHUVANES'ARA. 


No. 63. Figure of Bhagavati in n niche in the Great Tower of Bhu- 
vanes’yara. It is 7 feet high, nnd placed on a rich pedestal with # 
gumptuously carved back-frame (No. 45) ; its material is chlorite, 57 


47 


48 


48 


, 98, 99 


No. 142, Figure of Kértikeys in a niche in the Great Tower of Bhu- 
vanes'vara, It is 7 feet in height, and placed, lito the last, on & 
rich pedestal. In the original there is & page in attendance on 
each side, Material chlorite, mutilated in some places, 
Pirate XX, 

SCULPTURES FROM BHUVANES'VARA. 
63. A lotus seat from tho Great Temple. (Not noticed in the 
Firat Volume.) .. 
. 655. A lion rampint over na TC elephant, from the Temple 
of Muktes‘varas. The lion has a rich housing, with a croupier, 
kicking straps, breast and belly-bands, and broad stirrups. The 
bridla includes a snaffle, cleek-straps, nose-band, gullet, and & 
large creat ; the rein is of cord, Pendant from the mouth of tha 
lion is & curious ornament of cords and tassels. The rider is 
dressed in a dhuti, and armed with a khinds, or broad Indinn s8- 
¢rificial sword. (Not noticed in Vol. 1.) 
650. A rampant lion like tho last, but its head terminates in an 
elephnntine trunk. Its housings are similar to that of No. 65b. 
The rider i3 an Amazonian female, armed with a khénds, and 
engaged in combat with a warrior armed with no straight aword 
and shield, and crouching under the rampant animal (Not 
noticed in the First volume). From Muktes'vara, 

Prars XXL 
PATTERNS OF ANCIENT CLOTHS. 


No: 


No. 67. Pattern of cloth. Stripes set off with pote and zig-zag lines, 

From the Vaitsl Detl, ... oo eon 
No, 68. Ditto, Stripes set off with obs sa “Ditto, one ro 
No. 69. Ditto, Stripes of triple lines, Ditto, 


„, 70. Ditto. Stripes of single lines. From the ‘Templo of Lakshmi, 

71. Ditto. Stripes of oblique double wavy lines, ee» svn 

. 72. Ditto. Horizontal double wavy lines with flowers on the 
ground, and seroll border,... oo 

„ 73, Ditto. Horizontal double ମ୍ପ lines with : ମଖିନଲୋ 
spots on the ground, PP 

. 74. Ditto. Horizontal double wavy jins6: with Howes on the 

ground and scroll border, «+ toe 

75. Ditto, Richly wrought horizontal ope 56m ‘the Great 

Tower of Bhuvanes vara, «+» a 

76. Ditto. Ground set off with ip from the କି of Silénos. 

From the Indian Museum, 


oo CC on LL 


Prare XX. 
FORMS OF DRESSES IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


« 76a. Female figure clad in & piéynjéma of striped cloth. From the 
Vaital Del, ws PP 

. 77, Female figure dain ina HE , of ମୈ cloth, Font ditto;r.. 

, 78. Ditto ditto ditto, as4 

79, Figure of a man clad in a dhoti of atriped Sie cloth. 

From the same place, a 

» 80. Figuro of a man clad in dhadé. From the same a o3e 

81. Figure showing the style of putting on the dhuti by people 

of the middle classes, us. ioe 

84. Figure showing the style of patitag on the dhoti as a ghags, 

or wrestler's dress. From Lakshmt{'s Temple, te 

„ 85. Figure showing the stylé of putting on the dhuti by hours 
and common people. From the same place, ., oo 

„ 86. Ditto ditto ditto, 


Prare XXII, 
FORMS OF DRESSES IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

. 83. Figure of Annapirné dressed in a bodice and ghigard. 

From the temple of Muktes'vara, .., oe 
» 87. Figure showing the style of putting on ‘the dhuti by middle 
class people ; from the Great, Tower, ନ kc ନ 
88. Figure of & monk on a rail-post from Mathur, showing m 
jam made of check pattern cloth, ଵହ 
„ 89, Figure of s femnle clad in a kilt. 

Fergusson's Tree and Serpont Worship, 
. 90, Ditto of a chamberlain dressed in a jéami. From ଲାଛଲଷ, 

copied from ditto, 


Fics Sight, copied from 


a ooo 
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++» 98, 99 


48 


& 


54 


+. 81, 82 


82 


83 


No. 91. Warrior clad in cost, mail and helmet. From Amarévott, 
copied from ditto, ନ 2 ଚି ¥: 

No. 92. Warrior clad in a cost. From Sincht, copied ipa ditto, ws 

No. 93. Piliyuka, king of Benares, shooting Gotama in the person of 

Séma. From Sénchif, copied from ditto, 

940. A king of Kalinga clad in 3 tunic, shooting arrows at his 

assailants. From tho Gages'a Gumplé, Udayagiri. 


No. 


Prark XXIV. 
A STATUE FROM UDAYAGIRL. 
94. Two views of a figure in the Queen's Palace Cave of Udayngiri, 
showing the boots and the stylo of the ee or long cout in use in 


anciont Iodia, | 


No. 


on C୮0 ” Co CC 


Pure XXYV, 
FORMS OF ORISSAN CHIGNONS. 


No, 95. Figure ehowing a chignon projecting straight from bohind the 

head, «ss oe oo oo 
No. 96. Ditto ditto sloping ie behind the hand, 446 ଗା 
No. 97. Ditto ditto rising obliquely upwards from behind tho head,... 


, 98. Ditto ditto, copied from the Tilustrated London News, shows 
ing Coiffure in fashion in Paris in 1866, ଛିଡି 
„ 90. Ditto, showing & chignon tied on the left side of tho head, 11. 
„ 100. Ditto, slowing a curious chignon of braided hair Tojorting 
Lehind tho head, ବହିବ oo 5 con 
No, 101. Ditto ditto rising obliquely PA oo 
No. 102. Ditto showing a style of coiffure in which the hair ia tic 
into two chignons on two sides of the Lead, 
103. Ditto showing n style of coiffure in which the mass of hair 
first hangs down behind the head, and then curls up in & curious 


No. 


screw form, er» aco oss 
No. 104. Ditto ditto in which the hair is tiod in the shapo of ୮ 
Chako, ore PP ove one fe oso 
No. 105. Ditto ditto ditto, yo aod 
No. 106. Ditto ditto in which the hair is tied into three balls, ros 
No, 107. Ditto ditto in which the hair is twisted into six upright rays, 


Prark XXXVI. 


FORMS OF ANCIENT ORISSAN CHIGNONS AND HEAD DRESSES. 


No, 108. Figure showing a style of coiffure in which the Lair is 
twisted into numerous emall rays, <. 


No. 109, Ditto ditto into three flowing curls, 4, 00 ais 
No. 110, Ditto ditto into horizontal lateral rnys, _ oo 
No. 111. Ditto showing a turban, From the Great Tower, iis 
No, 112. Ditto ditto ditto, aa - Po 
No. 118. Ditto ditto ditto, ans és po ons 
No. 114. Ditto showing a priest's cap tied with a fillet, ss. ବଉ 
No, 115. Ditto showing a rich brocade cap for & female, .., oe 
No. 115a. Ditto showing a rich crown or topar for a goddess, oon 


. 116, Ditto showing a tiara for & female, son 
, 117. Ditto showing a pendant chignon. The lady is engaged in 
writing something on a tablet, Tle original is from Bhuvane- 


g'vara, and is now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Prare XXVIII, 
ORNAMENTS FOR THE EARS'’AND HANDS IN MEDILAYVYAL 
ORISSA. 

No. 118. A shield-like ear ornament, . PR 

No, 119. A tulip drop and shield-like ear ernest | ith geal, 
No. 120. A shell-pattern ear-ornament with a tulip drop, ... କଃ 
No. 121. Fan-shoped ornament for the top of the ear, ws ର 
No, 122. Ear ornament of pearls and gold plates, . 
No. 123, Bracclét and armlet, evs “os gov 
No, 124. Ditto ditto, ooo po ହି 


Nos. 125 and 126. Bracelets, 

No. 127, Bracelet, armlet and ring, 5a 
No. 128. Bracelet and armlet; ais 
No. 129. Ditto ditto, ae ! 


er 


Prats XXVIIL 
ORNAMENTS FOR HANDS, LEGS AND FEET. 
Bracelet and armlet, 


oo ro oo 


No, 130. 


94 
i. 


118 


No. 181. Bracelet, ,., 5h6 po von 
No. 132, Bracelebd and ring, s«; ooo soe 
No; 133. Ornament for tle ankle (gujri), “on 
No. 134. Ditto for aukle and footy uw on 
No. 185. Ditto for the foot, .. po କଳସ 
No. 136, Ditto for the leg, wu soe be 
No. 137. Ditto ditto of a different pattern, oo 
No. 138, Ditto ditto and for the foot, ... 99, 
No. 189. Ditto for the ankle and the foot, +». 
No. 140. Ditto for the foot, ... 55 99, 
No, 141, Ditto ditto, 4 ao ଝି 
Prare XXIX. 
ANCIENT INDIAN ARMS. 

No. 175. Copper sword without quillon ; from the Indian Muscump.. 
No. 176. Ditto with ditto; from ditto, Po ote 
No. 177. Copper lance-heod ; from ditto, i ioe $5 
No. 178, Double-bladed sword; from Bhuvanes'rars, ass sis 
No; 179. Ditto with a different kind of handle and guard ; from ditto, 
No. 150. Broad, straight sword, broken; from ditto, ooo 
No. 181. Jagged sword, straight blade and handle; from ditto, en 
No. 182. BEStraight sword, good modern handle, lancet-head ; from ditto, 
No. 183. - Ditto in seabbard, common in Bhuvanes’vara and Séncht, + 
No. 184. Lancct-headed dagger; from Blhuvoanes vara, oe oo 
No, 155. Deer-head handled dagger; from ditto, oh ଡ଼ା 
No. 186. Nepalese knife or kukri; from ditto, +. eas PF 
No, 187, Ganes'a’s battle-axe; from ditto, PP ତ 4 
No, 188, Battle-axe, broad blade; from ditto, «+. ଛି af 
No. 189. Curved-bladed ditto; from ditto, dae oh oop 
No, 190. Trident ; from Séncht, copied from Cunningham's Bhbilsa 

Topes, .. cos oss sos ooo aos 
No. 101. Long ndge-liko bladed battle-aze tied with rope; from ditto 

ditto, s«. ae Zi 5 ass 
No. 192. Crescent-bladed ditto; from ditto ditto, ono PP 
No. 193. Trident; from ditto ditto, ... +e aoe .“ 
No, 194. Elephant goad ; from ditto ditto, କାଳ »6¢ $୫୧ 
Nos. 195 and 196. Tridents; from ditto ditto, ... oon 
No. 197. Crescent headed Jance; from ditto ditto, pi ves 
No, 183. Javelin with pennon ; from ditto ditto, ooé ao. 
No. 199, Discus; from Bluvanes’vara, Pe ion os. 
No. 200, Dao or bill-hook ; from ditto, PE sy» sah 
No. 201 Short club; from ditto, 484 ooo 
No. 202. Long club; from ditto, bs a ash ଛଉ 
No, 208. Bow; from ditto, «+» oto ons PF po 
No. 204. Short Javelin ; from ditto, ws oon oo. oso 
No. 205. Trinngular dagger; from ditto, oo. ro on 
No, 206. Club; from ditto, .» +6. so. ooo bon 
No. 207. Club; from Puri, 1 ois sh ai ue 
No. 208. Staff; from ditto, -.. —_ a ase oo 
No. 219, Flag; from Séinchi, copied from Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 
No, 220. Ditto; from ditto ditto, *ଃଭ ତ 

Prare KEK. 

ANCIENT INDIAN ARMS AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
No. 209, Circular shield; from Bhuvanes vara, ws. ଡଃ evs 
No. 210, Oval ditto ; from ditto, S65 PP coe 44 
No, 211, Circular ditto; from ditto, s.« 960 aoe 4 
No. 212. Oblong, #mall; from the Indian Museum. 


„ 213. Trapizoid ditto; from Sénehi, ere from Connigheni” 


Bhilsa Topes, so» 


No. 214. Ditto; from ditto ditto, dae we 

No. 215. Oblong ditto ; from ditto copied from Fergoabon 8 ¢ Treo wi 
Serpent Worship, oe ao on 00 ans 

No, 216. Ditto ; from ditto ditto, sa po 

No, 217. Canoe-sliaped ditto; from the Indian Miao 4 a 

No, 218. Pageant ditto; from Konérnk, ais: aa 

No. 164. Harp; from Séncht, ped 

No. 166. Ditto ditto, PP ooo [ 

No, 167. Ving; from Bhuvanes'vara, ... i 

No, 168. Guitar; from Amarivati, 

No. 169, Dholak; from Bhuvaner'vara, 

No. 170. Ditto ditto, oe 


124 
i. 


ib. 
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No. 171. 
No; 172, 
No, 178. 
No, 174. 


Flute; from ditto, 

Pakhwéj ; from ditto, 
Trumpet; from ditto, i 
Conchshell ; from ditto, on 


Prare XXXT. 


„ A NICHE FROM THE-GREAT TOWER OF BHUVANES‘'VARA., 


The niche is situated on the northern side of the Great Tower, There 
arc twelve euch on the Temple, two on each side-pier ; the front . 
being covered by the Jagamohana thcre is none on that Bide, 
The seroll-work bands round these niches have been executed 
with great care, and aro the finest specimens of the kind of work 
at Bhuvoanes’vara, The central figure in_ thos niche “shown of, . 
the plate is that of Indra seated on his famous * white ଶି ' . 
phant. Tndra's figure is wery much mutilated, but the elephant 
is ‘all ‘bat perfect, wanting. dnly the off hind leg & and the tail. Of 
each side of the elephant there is n female oftandant holding a 
chauri. Above ler aro two songstresses seated on full-blown 
lotuses. Over the latter appear two dancing girls engaged in their 

« vocation ; then two musicians playing on mridanga ; and Instly bwo 
fairies bringing garlands for the divinity in “the centre. The . 

, upper three’ grofps are represented walking on masses of clouds, as 

befitting tho-retinue of the god of the firmament. Tho figures 

. on the right gitlo arc very much mutilated, ‘Phe figures euvlused 

* in the loops of the-scroll-work bande on the’ to sides includera 

pigeon, a fish, a dog; a buffalo, three elepliants, a long-haired” 
“Yamundpiari goat, four'boar# deer, a turkey, two 
(See Ilustrations Nos, 14'and 16,' Plate VIX.) On the upper band 
; or frieze, the central frame contains a crown or.topar supported by. 
* two flying fairies, who have-their legs uplifted, ଛାଣି the feet resting 
on their heads; the off hand of each: holds nw chimars. ‘To the 
Jeft of the ckntral frame, the Arst figure is that of o female in & 
flying position, playing of & gong’; the sécond, also a female in the 
game position, is advancing ‘with a garland ; and the third, a stout 
athlete supporting, in a crouching position, the weight of the super 
structure. The three figures of tlie left side are repeated on the 
right side, but the gong is replaced. by cymbals, and ths garland 
by a dholsk. The ortst on the top of the first cornice has on it an 
athlete wrestling with a hound, The wrestler is repented on the 
crest of the second cornice, but without the dog, oon ଜି 


Prare XXXIL 
A NICHE FROM THE TEMPLE OF BHAGAVATT’. 


The style and decorations of the niche are ontirely different from those 
of the preceding. The figure in the-,centre is that of the four 
handed Blugsvati, standing on a loti. On bach uide of the lotus is 
a8 chakors, or the bortavelle—Tetrao sifus, svhich bird is said to livo 
upon the nectar of ths moon, and mistaking tho feet of the goddess 
for moons has come for its favorite drioky The other figures aro 
sttendants of the pr@iding goddess,... 


a 


Prare XXXII, Ar 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FROM THE GREAT 
TOWER OF BHUVANES' VARA. 


Nos 46a, “Represents the interior of a room, with a lady of rank 
* sented on. nn ottoman or takhtaporha, resting her loft hand on & 
pillow behind, and having & woman squatting on the ground in 
front, probably a story-teller, with two attendants behind her, 
On each side of this group thero is an attendant holding a chauri. 
‘There ia also a boy behind the mistress of the room. Over the 

+ room is shows. the peculiar eccéntric ornament noticed on page 48 ; 
it is supported, on ech side) by & Jemale figure. The ornament 
has very much the appearance of a coat of arms, A second version 
of this,cont of arms poours on the top of the first, differing only 
in a few minor details. There are at lonst twefity such interiors of 
rooms shown oo thé Grent Tower, but tho ସଚ୍ଞନ୍ନ ରୟ are differently 
disposed, on 


ono p+ 


179 


, and a boy, * + 


.106 


a 


No, 465. Ts from the temple of Bhagavat{. It shows a most elabo- 
rate specimen of the oroament, which, for want of a bettér name, 
T have called § cont of arms, Of course it is a purely architectural 
ornament, and neither. owes its origin to European coats of arm, 


nor does it subserve their purpose, ... oon eos ତ ଓଃ 
Pare XXXIV. 
.PDQMEStIC VESSELS. ¥ 
No. 151, A vase; pttual ize ‘in different specimens from two Po ‘six 
~ feet, “used for ‘démestio parpiises; +as also As an ornament for the 
tops of temples, porches, &6. “1 do’ ଏ exact size of 
tha, one from which the drawing was tokehy 1 Ai ep S14 110 
No, 15%. , Ditto, —largest ‘size seen foor tect ; Amallest two feet s C4 ୍ " 
. not remember the exact ‘size of tbh ono from’ which’ tho drawing Pp 
“ was taken, ମଧ ୟାକ '% ‘ pO ib. 
No. 15392 A water ris orf pig, 1 ବନ use, in Bengal up ‰ 
the beginning of this cuntury, and was cuted Anmriti ornectanvessel, db.” 
' No. 1536.4 „ Dittg. “Thy ‘Height differs” in different ago “from 
NY bwelro) Ao fourteen, inelieg, us ଦ୍ର PA i ni 
No. 61. A bowl for keeping milk or slrerbet. Ts height i in diferent 
specimens varies frou 8 to 10.inchts, * Poel 465 iba’ 
No. A585 A wine cup. réight Bi inches, brégdth 34 eh. Fe Kk 
‘Nos 159. Ditto.., * Heiglt 4 inches ; breadth ` inches, KN ahh ` ଉ୍ ib. 
No: 360, “A square cup. Héight 6 inchés ; breadth 4 inches, ures 4 . 


No. 1§2. A circular owl: Height 5 inches’; ; breadth. -q uckis Vo 
Fi original “isin , the” hams of Gage my (Iluitration No. 61), ++ 
“- <WRera it bolds a number of globajar calces which tha. ଏ is leibeirgly ଣା 


taking out with the end ‘of his tropic, \, “pe Nt - ଏ hb 
No, “154, A decanter for wine‘ wattx’~ Height 8 inches, *, ¥ a 
No. 155. Ditto, Ditty en ବୀ ଡ଼ PT fs 
No, 156. Ditto, Ditty i ଆ oo “be 
ଏ 25% A cnslcet probably of cane rue Tight 8 inches, Pr 
0., 163, An urn for holy water. Height 8 inches, ଛି hie iB 
No. ‘165. “A casket. Height 1% inchos ; pecnctth ihehes,... 112 
MM ” 
i +» \ 
i ANS - Reatgs na 1 
” 4 ର OF PILLARS. ହ୍‌ 
G 1. From the Temple of S'is'ires ମମ୍‌ nM a 
¥. 3, From the Temple of Vaité] Devi, ® ¥, ¥ 


“ Tu both these specimens the eapitul is fortgod ‘ah, ‘elsborstely’ -friiato 
pitcher, with garlands Aowing out from a mouth, and supplying 
the place of the volutes of European itecturo. Over Me 
pitcher is a tila with a eyma reversa cut into lotus petal, ‘and ଆ ' 
edges of ble abacus decorated with floral designs, 


Prarg XXXVI. 
Nov 142, Moulding from the side of 2 latticed window ino the. Jaga- Ch yf 
mohun of the Mulctes‘vara Terople. (Seo plate XII.) Tt ts formed * 
of w series of serrated four-petalled flowers strung oné over tha other 
+ inagarland. The effectis very striking. The middle line is formed 
of small four-petalled flowers lying flat side by ଛide ; ` and Jooking 
. gomething like the ball flower of the medieval Europgan Artists. , 
` The inner line is formed of scroll-work. On the middlo of the band ” ନ 
4% Nhe Ne & go pannel, bearing tho figure of a female i in a grotosque- AS 
* position, with a: sy guth st8ding aordGs. NN ‘heb thigh: both, the 
*. Sigiires Ate dressed in high bola, RE Ma 
No. 144. A Yotus bracket of 6a legppub ସା hui tho Rajarint 
Temple. NA 
\ No. 145. Floral hands ମାଲ୍‌ the ati: of the’ above. | 
“No: 146. Detail froma pilaster in the Vaital. Dil. “In the origital * * କ୍ 
* the lowest frame contains a gronp,—n.cavalier with 3 crouching 
human figure under his horse,. and’ having o lion and a cimel - 
I behind him. + (This ‘portion i is not, shown in the plate.) ‘Above ର ¥ 
“ "jt isan oblong carved pannel, sutmouitéd" ina nn eartivircular, arch“ +“ 
formed of half a lotus flower. ‘The artist sceron fo, have been @ 
close observer of nilturs, and taken’ , prin’ Svan to reptodiuge the 
mouths of tha ovaries in the “thalamt of the flowirs; The “lotus sp 


flower is of the conventional: ype. 0 an iottets ice ke ଙଂ 
ବଂ it is very piootiva; ଡୁ \ » 


* 
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